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ABSTRACT 

This report responds to the California Legislature's 
request for an assessment of the impact of intersegmental programs 
designed to enhance student preparation for college, particularly 
those students historically underrepresented in postsecondary 
education. The report focuses on the effectiveness of each program 
and its components and the extent to which these programs function in 
an integrated and coordinated manner. Analysis of reports submitted 
by nine intersegmental student preparation programs resulted in the 
following conclusions, among others: (1) program efficacy has been 
demonstrated; (2) resources have been spent efficiently; (3) ample 
knowledge exists as to the strategies and activities that lead to 
enhanced student preparation for college; (4) these programs should 
be expanded; and (5) educational equity goals require enhancement of 
all schools' capacities to educate children. Individual chapters 
address the conclusions and recommendations, the study background, 
program characteristics, program effectiveness, and effective program 
components. Extensive appendixes include information on participation 
by California schools in intersegmental student preparation programs 
and information on the following programs: Alliance for Collaborative 
Change in Education in School Systems; California Academic 
Partnership Program; California Student Opportunity and hccess 
Program; College Admissions Test Preparation Program and University 
and College opportunities Program; College Readiness Program; Early 
Academic Outreach Program; Mathematics, Engineering, Science 
Achievement; and Middle College. (DB) 
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Summary 

In &qs|il6mratal Language to the 1989-89 B^M^^et Act, the 
California L4^;islateire directed the California Poetsecondary 
Edt^tian Commission to issue three reports on tfa« effective- 
ness ^ intetM^mental jmgrams that have been designed to 
imfvove the prafMuraiion of hi^ sdwol stwtoats for college - 
two prelimiiuurjr repwts by October 1^ and October 1990, 
and a final report 1^ October 1991 . 

The Corami^don publisl^ the first of the three reports in Oc- 
tober 19S9, Tliis second report focuses on ( 1) the effectiveness 
of each program and its components to the achievement of its 
objectives ami (2) the extent to which these programs ftmction 
In an integrated and coordinated manner so that they use 
State resources effectively and ^(iciently. 

Based on an analysis the reports submitted by nine inter* 
segmental student iH'eparation pn^^rams, this document of- 
fers five recommendations for the final report and these six 
conclusions: 

1. The {programs have demonstrated their efficacy to enhance 
the |»^|Muration for college of students from backgrounds 
historically underrepresented in postsecondary education. 

2. Resources in the^ programs have been spent eiHciently. 

3. Ample knowledge exists as lo the general strategies snd 
specific activities that lead to enhanced preparation tor 
college by all students. 

4. These programs must be expanded in order to serve 2 
greater proportion of the State's eligible students. 

5. Ultimately achieving the State's educational equity goals 
w|ll require systemic enhancement of all schools' capacity 
to educate ail of California's children. 

6. The analysis of the relationship between program compo- 
nents, activities, and services and student achievement 
that served as a focus for this report, when refined^ has the 
potential not only of enhancizig the <afficiency of these pro- 
grams but also of bringing closer California's achievement 
of educational equity. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting on Cktober 
29, 1990, on recommendation of its Policy Evaluation Com- 
mittee. Additional copies may be obtained from the Publica- 
tions OfHce of the Commission at (916) 324-499L Questions 
ibout the substance of the report mry be directed to Penny 
Edgert of the Commission staff at (916) 322-8028. 
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1 Conclusions and Recommendations 



Origins of the report 

In Supplemental Language to the 1988-89 Budget 
Act, the California Legislature directed the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission to issue 
three reports on the effectiveness of California's in- 
tersegmental programs that its schools and colleges 
have designed to improve the preparation of high 
school students for college. The Legislature asked 
for two preliminary reports by October 1989 and Oc- 
tober 1990 and a final report by October 1991. 

This is the second of those three reports. In the first 
of the three, the Commission described the philos- 
ophy, goals, services, resources, and operation often 
intersegmental programs. It concluded that six of 
the ten that had reported data on participants' 
achievement were obviously effective in accomplish- 
ing their purposes (p. 25): 

participation in these programs is associated 
with enhanced levels of preparation for college, 
as measured by course completion patterns, 
college admissions test performance, classroom 
achievement, and college-going rates. 

The Commission also found that without the "j^afety 
net" of the programs, "^the vast majority of the stu- 
dints served by these programs would neither be 
academically ready for, nor enrolling in, college/' It 
thus stated (ibid J: 

From these pilot and experimental programs, 
the State has gained valuable information 
about the efficacy, effectiveness, and resource 
requirements of practices, services, and activi- 
ties that facilitate or inhibit academic achieve- 
ment, particularly for those students from 
backgrounds that constitute an increasingly 
larger proportion of California learners As 
such, this experimentation should serve to 
guide the formation of policy regarding student 
achievement in general and progress in reach- 
ink; the State's educational equity goals in par- 
ticular. 

In that report, the Commission also recommended 
that this present report "should focus on identifying 



those components, activities, and services of the 
programs that contribute most to students' deci- 
sions to prepare for and attend college" and should 
contain ''a profile of these programs in terms of par - 
ticipating schools statewide" so that policy-makers 
will be assisted in examining patterns in service de 
livery and coordination among programs" (p, 27) 



Conclusions of the report 

The Commission has now obtained evaluative data 
on nine of the programs and has reached the follow- 
ing interim conclusions about them: 

1. The programs have demonstrated their efficacy 
to enhance the preparation for college of stu- 
dents from Black, Latino, Native American, ru- 
ral, and low-income backgrounds - those groups 
who historically have been underrepresented in 
postsecondary education. 

For example, the majority of students in the pro- 
grams are from underrepresented backgrounds: 
yet proportionally more than eight times as 
many of these students achieve eligibility to at- 
tend California's public universities than stu 
dents of similar backgrounds statewide and pro- 
portionally three times as many of those stu- 
dents achieve eligibility than Califc'nia's gradu- 
ating seniors generally -- a majority of whom are 
from backgrounds in which college attendance is 
a tradition. Moreover, they enroll in college at a 
rate nearly 50 percent higher than their coun- 
terparts from underrepresented background- 
and 16 percent higher than graduating seniors 
in general. 

2. Resources in these programs are spent efficient- 
ly. Less than 1 percent of the State s -c^oois - 
and less than 4 percent of its hi^h >chooU -- oai*- 
ticipate in two or more of the nine p^ograITl^. 
Even in those rare cases, the programs coordi- 
nate the delivery of services in a way that en 
hance their comprehensiveness or incroa>e the 



number of students who participate in them. 
Clearly, then, the State's scarce resources dedi- 
cated to achieving its educational equity goal of 
access to college is being spread throughout 
California in such a way as maximizes the num- 
ber of schools and students who receive these 
services. 

3. These programs have functioned as statewide 
laboratories to experiment with ways to increase 
the college enrollment and graduation rates not 
only of underrepresented groups but of all stu- 
dents. The information gleaned from them 
about general strategies and specific activities 
that lead to enhanced preparation for college ap- 
pears to be applicable for California students 
generally. Moreover, given the demographic 
trends of the State, these efforts are losing their 
'^speciar nature, in that they focus on students 
who now constitute the majority of school -age 
youth in California, As a result, the policy issue 
facing the State is how best to use the evidence 
from these programs to accelerate achievement 
of its educational equity goals generally. 

4. These programs obviously should be expanded 
to serve a greater proportion of the State's eligi- 
ble students. In 1988-89, the nine programs 
served a total of 72,000 students throughout 
California, but this number represented only 3.6 
percent of the State's seventh through twelfth 
graders and only 9.2 percent of the Black, Lati- 
no, and Native American students in those 
grades. 

Expanding the programs will require a commit- 
ment of additional resources from State, institu- 
tional, and private-sector sources. In 1989-90, 
total funds for these programs from all these 
sources was $8,227,783 ^ or $114.22 for each 
student served that year. Of this amount, the 
State expended $6,681,421 - or 0.016 percent of 
its General Fund revenues and $92.75 per stu- 
dent. This amount was slightly more than 2 per- 
cent of its per-student expenditure on public K- 
12 education during the 1988-89 year 

Based on these figiires, expanding the nine pro 
ijrams to serve even half of California's students 
from underrepresented backgrounds would cost 
$44.7 million, of which the State s share would 
be $36.3 million, or 0.09 percent of its General 



Fund. To serve all underrepresented students 
would require $72.6 million, but this would be 
less than 0.2 percent of its General Fund. Given 
the demonstrated effectiveness of these pro- 
grams, this investment is not only prudent but 
necessary if the State is to achieve its goals of 
educational equity. 

5. Despite the contribution that these programs 
are making to meet California's educational eq- 
uity goals, achieving those goals will require the 
systemic enhancement of all schools' capacity to 
educate all of California's children. These pro- 
grams point to effective strategies that should be 
incorporated into the operation of every school, 
but by themselves these programs cannot be ex- 
pected to eliminate the disparity in college en- 
rollment and graduation rates between students 
from historically underrepresented backgrounds 
and those from traditionally well-repi esented 
backgrounds. 

6. This report began the process of identifying the 
components, activities, and services of these pro- 
grams that contribute most to students' deci- 
sions to prepare for and attend college. Those 
program characteristics will be the focus of the 
third and final report in this series. Part Five of 
this present report describes characteristics of 
three of the nine programs - the California Stu- 
dent Opportunity Program (Cal SO.AF), the Col- 
lege Readiness Program, and Mathematics. En- 
gineering, Science .Achievement (MKSA) - that 
are related to increased student preparation. 
These data can provide a basis for further explo- 
ration by the other programs of the relationship 
between their specific components and student 
achievement. That analysis has the potential of 
not only enhancing their own efTiciency but alro 
helping attain California's goal of educational 
equity at large 



Recommendations 

In order to respond to ^he legislative directive tnat 
initiated this report, the Commi^?ion oilers the C'll- 
lowing tlve recommendations about activities dur- 
ing the last year of the study in order to guide prep- 
aration of the final report in this series 
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L Statewide offices should submit to the Com- 
mission by July U 1991: 

• A summary describing the demographics 
of the schools in which these programs 
function; 

• A summary describing the characteristics 
of the students participating in these pro- 
grams; and 

• Evaluative information on the programs 
for the preceding academic year. 

(The specific information to be included in these 
reports has been discussed by the advisory com- 
mittee to this study, and that committee has 
agreed in general on their contents. Subsequent 
discussion will resolve the remaining content is- 
sues,) 

2. Commission staff should convene meetings 
of program staff to achieve the following 
outcomes: 

• Greater familiarity of program staff with 
sources of information on the demography 
and levels of student achievement in 
schools statewide; 

• Greater expertise in assessment among ail 
program staff; and 

• Sharing of methods for assessing the effec- 
tiveness of program components and de- 
veloping consistent processes and proce- 
dures for those assessments. Among the 
assessment strategies to be considered are 
analyses of changes in schoolwide mea- 
sures of performance, as described in this 
report. 

3. Based on the information in this report on 
the effectiveness of specific program char- 
acteristics* stafT responsible for these pro- 
grams should intensify development of pro- 
cedures to clarify the relation between these 
characteristics and increased student prep- 
aration. 

4. Statewide staff should provide information 
on the programs' effectiveness at the ptoject 
or center level, including comparisons of 
college participation rates between local 
projects and the counties in which they are 



located. Coupled with the analysis of pro- 
gram characteristics, these findings may re- 
veal variations in effectiveness among proj- 
ects that are valuable for identifying specif- 
ic program strategies to recommend for 
statewide replication and the appropriate 
contexts for such replication. 

5. Through Assembly Bill 3237 (Chacon, 1990), 
the Legislature has directed the statewide 
offices of intersegmental student prepara- 
tion programs to ''develop a strategy for the 
phased expansion of programs that have 
been evaluated and found to be successful 
in improving the rate by which students 
historically underrepresented in postsecon- 
dary education achieve eligibility for and 
participate in university education."* Pas- 
sage of this legislation has focused greater 
attention on these programs, and Commis- 
sion staff should begin efforts to regularize 
the review of these programs in order that 
the State can: 

• Identify effective strategies that should be 
incorporated into the instructional and in- 
stitutional programs of all schools; 

• Provide technical assistance to efforts 
deemed ineffective in order that they may 
become more effective or else eliminated if 
positive results are not forthcoming; and 

• Support expansion of those effective ef- 
forts that should serve more schools and 
students statewide. 



Organization of the rest of the report 

The following sections of this report present the de- 
tailed information on which the above conc!ur^ion> 
and recommendations reel: 

• Part Two oiTers further facts about the origins i)f 
this study; 

• Part Three discusses the characteristics of the 
programs, with particular attention to suL)>tar.' 
tive changes in their functioning over th.e la^t 
year, 

• Part Four assesses the extent to which the pro- 
grams, individually and collectively, are achiev 
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inn these objectives and contributing to state- 
wide progress toward educational equity. Addi- 
tionally, it analyzes the extent to which the 
State's resources allocated to these programs are 
distributed in a manner that achieves optimal re- 
sults statewide, 

# Part Five analyzes the relation between discrete 
program characteristics and student achieve- 
ment. 

• Finally, the nine appendices consist of two tyjws: 

1. Appendix A profiles the programs statewide 
in terms of their participating schools. For 



each county, it lists (1) both public and pri- 
vate elementary schools participating in any 
of the programs; (2) all public secondary 
schools in the State, whether or not they par- 
ticipate in a program; and (3) private secon- 
dary schools if they participate in any of these 
programs. 

2. Appendices B through I reproduce the i eports 
submitted by each of the programs, with the 
report for the College Admissions Test Prep- 
aration Program and the University and Col- 
lege Opportunities Program combined as Ap- 
pendix E. 



Background of the Study 



OVER THE past decade, California's policy makers 
and educators have created special programs to fa- 
cilitate the college emollment and graduation of 
high school students - and particularly those stu- 
dents who are from backgrounds historically under- 
represented at the collegiate level, such as from ru- 
ral, low-income. Black, Latino, or Native American 
students. Often, these programs are intersegmen- 
tal in nature in nhat they involve the active coopera- 
tion and collaboration of elementary or secondary 
school and postsecondary educators who combine 
their resources and expertise in order to achieve the 
State's educational equity goals. These goals were 
eTq^ressed most recently in Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution 83 (Chacon, 1984) and elaborated on in 
Tke Role of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission in Achieving Educational Equity: A 
Declaration of Policy (California Postsecondary 
Education Commission, December 1988). 

Under specific legislative directives, the Commis- 
sion has evaluated several of these State-funded 
programs, including the California Student Oppor- 
tunity and Access Program (Cal-SOAP) in December 
1987: the California Academic Partnership Pro- 
gram (CAFP) in March 1988, and the Mathematics, 
Engineering, Science Achievement (MESA) Program 
in January and October 1989. Yet a need has exist^ 
ed to undertake a coordinated assessment of all of 
these programs for three reasons: 

1- Due to the dramatic growth anticipated in the 
number of California public school students from 
backgrounds historically underrepresented in 
college, additional resources will be required to 
expand these programs in addition to encourag- 
ing fundamental institutional change if educa- 
tional equity is to be a reality. 

*1 At all times, but particularly when demands for 
services are increasing, California's constitu 
tionally set appropriations limit constrains the 
allocation of State resources, and whenever a 
shortfall in revenues exists - as at present in 
California - the State needs to allocate funds to 
those programs and practices that have demon- 
id 
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strated the highest degree of effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

3. Because many programs designed to achieve 
educational equity are yet to be fully institution- 
alized, their budgetary future remains precar- 
ious. This situation has produced an instability 
that keeps them focused on tactics for short-term 
survival rather than on strategies for long-term 
policy and program planning 



Development of the study 

Recognizing the need for a statewide framework to 
assess the impact of these programs, the Governor 
and Legislature through the 1988-89 Budget Act di- 
rected that: 

In cooperation with the statewide offices of the 
public secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions, the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission ?hall develop and implement a 
strategy to assess the impact of intersegmental 
programs designed to improve the preparation 
of secondary school students for college and 
university study. The purposes of the report 
shall be to identify those programs and institu- 
tional activities which are succe^ssful and lo rec- 
ommend priorities for future state funding :o 
improve student preparation In preparing this 
report, the Commission shall utilize data gath- 
ered by the statewide offices based on an evaiu 
ation framework dev(?!oped cooperatively by 
the Commission and statewide office staiT Pri- 
or to December I, 19S8, the Commission shall 
prepare a list of the programs and ipstitutiuna- 
efforts to be included in this .study, a statement 
of the specific objectives and :he appropriate 
measures of effectiveness for each program ana 
institutional e(Tort to he reviewed, and a \ 
ihe data to be collected and supplied by tre 
statewide offices to the Commission, Prior :o 
()ctoi)er 1. 1989, and again the following y^nir. 
the Commission shall submit a preliminary r?^ 
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port on the relative effectiveness of these pro- 
grams and efforts. Prior to October 1, 1991, the 
Commission shall submit a final report identi- 
fying those programs which have been most ef- 
fective in achieving their objectives and recom- 
mending priorities for future state funding to 
improve student preparation. (Item 6420-001 1- 
001) 

The Commission intends that this three-year study 
will achieve myriad purposes: 

• Evaluate the efficacy of each program in achiev- 
ing its own objectives; 

• Determine the efficiency of these combined ef- 
forts in contributing to the achievement of state- 
wide educational equity goals; 

• Identify program components that are most effec- 
tive in improving the preparation for college of 
secondary school students and, based on this 
identification, recommend to the State those 
components and program strategies that appear 
to be worthy of statewide replication; 

• Discern the strengths and wealtnesses that the 
intersegmental character of these programs has 
on their effectiveness; and 

• Examine factors in the school and community 
context in which these programs function that 
are most conducive to enhanced college prepara- 
tion. 



Reports from the project 

In order to accomplish these purposes, the Commis- 
sion has embarked on a series of four reports. 

1. As a first step, in cooperation with statewide 
program representatives, Commission staff de- 
veloped a prospectus for the study that the Com- 
mission discussed at its December 1988 meetinif 



2. In October 1989, the Commission published its 
First Progress Report on the Effectiveness of In- 
tersegmental Student Preparation Programs, 
which provided a foundation for subsequent doc- 
uments in this series by describing in detail the 
similarities and differences amorg the programs 
in terms of their implementation strategies, cri- 
teria for selecting participants, demography of 
their participating schools, characteristics of the 
students they serve, the nature of their evalua- 
tive information, and preliminary data on their 
efficacy in achieving their goals. 

3. In this present report, the Commission focuses 
on two further aspects of the study: 

• The effectiveness of each program's compo- 
nents to the achievement of its objectives; and 

• The extent to which all of these programs 
function in an integrated and coordinated 
manner so that they use State resources effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

4. In the final report of this series, scheduled for 
October 1991, the Commission will provide rec- 
ommendations to the Legislature and Governor 
on: 

• Those program strategies that are demonstra- 
bly effective in achieving program goals and 
that offer the greatest likelihood of contribut- 
ing to educational equity throughout the 
State; 

• A plan by which effective model programs ana 
components can be expanded and strength- 
ened: and 

• Policies and practices that can be adopted by 
the State to ensure systematic and orderly 
progress among educational institutions at all 
leveli to hasten preparation for and >ucces.s in 
college of all California students, with parti- 
cular emphasis on those from backgrounds 
historically underrepresented in po>t^iecond- 
ary education. 
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Program Characteristics 



IN COOPERATION with represenUtives of Cali^ 
fomia's segments of education who are responsible 
for student preparation programs, the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission identified 
the following six characteristics as defining attri- 
butes for including particular programs in this 
study: 

• Goa/: The program seeks to increase the number 
of students who pursue educational opportunities 
beyond high school rather than to recruit stu- 
dents to a particular system or campus. 

• Collaboration: The program represents a part- 
nership between public schools and postsecond- 
ary institutions that supplements, rather than 
supplants, instruction, counseling, and staff at 
the school site, with more than one educational 
institution and usually several campuses from 
more than one system involved in designing, 
managing, and implementing the program with 
direct participation from school staff. 

• Administration: The program is administered 
through statewide offices, but its projects are re- 
gionally based and implemented to meet local 
needs. 

• Student participants: The program may have de- 
veloped initially as a pilot effort focused on en- 
hancing preparation for and success in college of 
students from Black, Latino, and Native Ameri- 
can backgrounds, but because students from low- 
income and rural backgrounds of all races and 
ethnicities are historically underrepresented in 
postsecondary education, the program includes 
these students as well. 

• Student-centered approach: The program is stu- 
dent centered in that it seeks to »jffect changes in 
student performance directly rather than by en- 
hancing the teaching process As such, it mea- 
sures its effectiveness in terms of student perfor- 
mance. 

• Secondary -postsecondary mouemvnt: Finally, the 
program functions at the interface between sec- 



ondary and postsecondary education rather than 
at transition points within postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

Based on those characteristics, the Commission ini- 
tially identified the following ten programs for in- 
clusion in the first report in this series (October 
1989): 

1. Alliance for Collaborative Change in Education 
in School Systems (ACCESS) - administered by 
the University of California, Berkeley, and in- 
volving that campus and the Oakland and San 
Francisco public school districts: 

2. California Academic Partnership Program 
(CAPP) - administered by the California State 
University and including 15 school districts, all 
public systems of education and three indepen- 
dent colleges and universities in the State, 

3. California Student Opportunity and Access Pro- 
gram (Cal-SOAP) - administered by the Califor- 
nia Student Aid Commission and involving 33 
school districts, all public systems of education, 
and independent colleges and universities; 

4. College Admissions Test Pre; iration Pilot Pro- 
gram (CATPP) - administered by the California 
Department of Education and involving 11 
school districts and the public university systems. 

5. College Readiness Program (CRF^ admini.stcr- 
ed by the California State University and the 
California Department of Education and includ- 
ing 12 school districts and five State University 
campuses: 

6. Early Academic Outreach Program - adminis- 
tered by the University of Cu'ifornia and in vol v- 
ing 1^6 school districts and the Universuy'i 
eight general campuses; 

7. Expanded Curriculum Consultant Project ad- 
ministered by the California Department of Ed- 
ucation and including four school districts and 
the public postsecondary systems: 
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8. Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achieve- 
ment (MESA) ~ administered by the University 
of California, Berkeley, and involving 72 school 
districts, the State's two public university sys- 
tems, and four independent colleges and univer- 
sities; 

9. Middle College - administered by the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges and involving two 
school districts and two community colleges; and 

10. University and College Opportunities - admin- 
istered by the California Department of Educa- 
tion and involving nine school districts and pub- 
lic colleges and universities. 

Subsequent to that report, the California De- 
partment of Education asked that the seventh of 
these programs - the Expanded Curriculum Con- 
sultant Project - no i!:>nger be included in the study 
because it focuses more on the processes of accre- 
ditation and joint review than directly on student 
achievement. 

In addition, the legislation authorizing the fourth 
program - the College Admissions Test Preparation 
Pilot Program (CATPP) - expired on June 30, 1988, 
and thus CATPP no longer exists, although several 
former CATPP projects continue to operate because of 
an infusion of local school district funds. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Education sought to continue 
State funding for CATPP through legislative action, 
but the Legislature never resolved the issue of the 
funding source for the program - specifically 
whether or not to allocate funds protected by Propo- 
sition 98. Therefore, while this report includes in- 
formation from the final year of CATPP's operation 
in order to provide insight about both its effective^ 
ness and the extent to which strategies developed 
through it can improve student preparation pro- 
grams in general, CATPP will not be a focus of next 
year's report from this study. 

Three types of programs have been omitted from 
this report because they do not meet the criteria de- 
scribed above The omission of these types of pro- 
grams related only to their specific action focus not 
to any judgment about their elTicacy. These types of 
programs are; 

1. Programs that are intersegmental in nature but 
not specifically designed to improve the prepara- 
tion of secondary school students for college, al- 



though they u^ay contribute indirectly to that 
goal. Among the intersegmental programs ex- 
cluded from this study are teacher-centered pro- 
grams; such as, the California Mathematics Pro- 
ject, the California Writing Project, New Teach- 
er Retention in Inner City Schools, Teacher In- 
stitute Program, Curriculum Institutes, and the 
utilization of information on secondary schools 
for planning and implementing access efforts by 
the postserondary educational institutions. 

2. The California Department of Education and lo- 
cal school districts administer programs and in- 
stitute practices that contribute to the prepara- 
tion of students for college. However, because 
they are not intersegmental in nature, they have 
been excluded from this study. Among those 
programs and practices are the Demonstration 
Programs in Reading and Mathematics and the 
Performance Reports for California Schools, 
both implemented by the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

3. Programs that function at the interface between 
community colleges and baccalaureate-granting 
institutions have been omitted because the focus 
of the study is on pre-coUegiate preparation of 
students. As a consequence, Transfer Centers 
and the Puente Program are not included in this 
study. 



Operation of the programs 
during the past year 

In the first progress report in this series, the Com- 
mission described in detail the extensive differences 
among the programs in terms of their mission and 
operation. As the Commission indicated in that 
document, the nine programs differ in terms of their 
philosophy, approach to implementation, flexibility 
to adapt program components to meet local needs, 
and anticipated length of commitment to a particu- 
lar school site. Displays 1 and 2 on pages 10 
through 13, which summarize the inajor character- 
istics of nine of the programs and the difTerences 
among them, have been modified from la?t year's 
report to refiect developments in them during ti;e 
1989-90 year, and the following paragraphs focus on 
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particularly significant changes in them since the 
first report. 

Changes in operation 

Substantive changes from 1987-88 that are evident 
in Displays 1 and 2 are: 

1. The California Student Opportunity and Access 
Program (Cal-SOAP) and Mathematics, Engi- 
neering, Science Achievement (MESA) increased 
the number of participating school districts and 
postsecondary institutions. 

2. State resources totaling $6,681 ,421 funded these 
programs during 1989-90. This represents a 
decrease from 1988-89 of $1,430,000, or ap- 
proximately 18 percent, for the nine programs 
included in both reports. Two reasons account 
for this decrease: 

• As noted earlier, the legislation creating the 
California Admissions Test Preparation Pilot 
Program (CATPP) expired on June 30, 1988, 
and therefore no State resources were allocat- 
ed to continue it during the subsequent year; 
and 

• The California Academic Partnership Pro- 
gram; the Early Academic Outreach Program; 
and Mathematics, Engineering, Science 
Achievement (VfESA) revised their allocation 
formulae between the two years, resulting in 
differences of an accounting nature in the way 
that they reported their resour ^gures to the 
Commission. 

As a consequence, the comparison between the 
two years reflects both a diminution of State sup- 
port for the programs and changes in accounting 
procedures within them. 

3. The only program that received a substantive in- 
fusion of State funds over the last year was Mid- 
dle College, which received State support for its 
first year of implementation. 

4. Institutional and private resources increased by 
38 percent, or $1,546,362, between 1988-39 and 
1989-90 for the eight programs that exiiited in 
both years. Again, two reasons account for this 
increase; 

• Thti change in accounting procedures discus.s- 
ed above with respect to the Early Academic 



Outreach Program inflated the magnitude of 
the increase; but 

• Three programs garnered substantive in- 
creases in institutional and private support - 
the Alliance for Collaborative Change in Edu- 
cation in School Systems, the California Aca- 
demic Partnership Program, and Mathema- 
tics, Engineering, Science Achievement. 

Secondary school participation 
in the programs 

Because resources are limited, program staff select 
schools in which to provide services based on four 
general criteria; 

• Willingness of the school administrator Co com- 
mit the school to participate in the program; 

• A suiTicient number of students from historically 
underrepresented backgrounds to serve them 
cost-effectively; 

• Proximity of the school to an intersegmental pro- 
ject or center site; and 

• Judgment that the program will enhance the 
school's educational opportunities - a judgment 
based on knowledge that the schools does not par- 
ticipate in other student preparation programs or 
that the program will make more services avail- 
able to students through coordination with other 
programs already there. 

Display 3 on page 15 summarizes information from 
the California Basic Education Data System (CBEDS) 
for 1988-89 on the demography of the schools served 
by the programs in terms of ethnic/racial composi- 
tion of their student bodies, graduating classes, and 
college preparatory mathematics and science 
courses as well as estimates of the socioeconomic 
status of their student bodies. This display indi- 
cates that; 

• The programs reported a total uf U086 t-leaieiv 
tary, middle, junior, and senior high ^chool5 a:? 
participating institutions durinif 1988-89 Be- 
cause some schools participate in more than one 
program, this figure is not an unduplicated 
count. Instead, according to the anaiy^^is present- 
ed in Part Four. 698 individual schools parUci- 
pated in these programs this year 

1 s 



DISPLAY I Major Characteristics of the Nine Programs 





Alliance for 
Collaborative Change 
in £du£aCion 
in School Systems 


California 
Academic Partnerahip 
Program 

CAPP 


California Student 
Opportunity and Acceas 
Program 


College Admissions 
Test Preparation 
Pilot Program 


Program 
Impetus 


Initiative of Berke- 
ley's Chancellor to 
!itjrengtheit capacity 
of neighboring sec- 
ondary schoola to 
prepare undeirepre* 
sented studenia for 
college (1980). 


Assembly Bill 2398 
(Hughesa984). 


Assembly Bill 507 
(Faxio,1978). 


Assembly BUI 2321 
(Tanner, 1985) that 
expired June 30, 
1988. Many of these 
projects have contin- 
ued with funds allo- 
cated to the schools 
directly. 


Program 
NSlasion* 


Asaiftt schools to 
engage in a school - 
baaed change process 
leading to 
curriculum^ 
instructional , and 
organizational 
reforms that 
strengthen their 
math^ English, and 
counseling programs. 


Foster partnerships 
between school 
districts, colleges, and 
universities to improve 
learning, academic 
preparation, and 
access for middle and 
high school students to 
earn baccalaureate 
degrees. 


Improve and increa*^ 
the accessibility of 
postsecondary 
education to 
secondary school 
;itudents. 


Assist individual 
students to complete 
college preparatory 
coun»e patterns at a 
high level of 
performance and 
fulfill college 
admissions test 
requirements. 


Program 
Strategies 
to Fulfill 
MUston 


• Coordinated plan- 
ning, staff, curricu- 
lunu and organiza- 
tional development^ 
and implementa- 
tion support for 
teachers* counsel- 
ors, and adminis- 
trators. 

• Direct support for 
students. 


• Offers grants to de- 
velop projects bring- 
ing together teams of 
faculty from schools 
and colleges to en- 
hance curricular and 
instructional proc- 
esses around aca- 
demic subject areas. 

• Provides services to 
students In order 
that they can benefit 
from these enhance- 
ments. 


Through aconsortial 
approach requiring 
matching funds: 

• Serves as a 
clearinghouse for 
educational infor- 
maiion. 

• Provides academic 
support for stu- 
dents. 

• Supplements the 
schools' counsel- 
ing function. 


Provides direct ser- 
vices to students in 
the form of: 

• Preparation for 
college admissions 
tests 

• Academic support 

• Advisement 

• Parent education. 


Program 
Structure 


Adaptive to school 
site needs. 


Each project devel- 
oped on the basis of a 
local needs assessment 
as part of the proposal 
process. 


Each consortium de- 
signs serv ices on the 
basis of local needs. 


Through aone time 
proposal process, 
projects structured 
services around local 
needs. 


Durational 
a School Site 


Continuous. 


Generally three years. 


Continuous, if funded 
each three-year cycle. 


Three years. 


Potential Length 
ol'Time With 
a Student 


Seven years (Grades 
9 through 12). 


Po?4:>ibly three years; 
most likely two years. 


Possibly si:i years; 
most likely two or 
three. 


Possibly three years: 
most likely one year. 



• Kxf-ept .vhere indicated otherwise, siudf nLs ri'terred to in proi<ram missions are those frnm Black. Latino, N'nUve 



.>)afce; Calilbrma Postsecondary Education Cummissinn stalT analysis of Appendices B through I. 
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College Readmesa 
rrogram 

CRP 


Early Academic 
Outreach Program 

EAOP 


Mathematics, 
Engineering, Science 
Achievement 

MESA 


Middle College 
MC 


University and College 
Opportunities Program 

UCO 


Address under- 
preparaUon of 
Black and LaCino 
middle schcrai stu- 
dents to enroll in 
college preparatory 
math and English 
courses (1986), 


To significantly in- 
crease the low ratas 
at which Bla'^kt 
Latino, and Xative 
American students 
are eligible to attend 
the University (1973). 


Concern among educa* 
tors about the small 
number of Black and 
Mexican-American engi- 
neering graduates 
(1970). 


Replication of the 
successful model of 
Middle College 
developed and 
implemented by La 
Guardia Community 
College in New York 
(1988). 


Encourage schools 
to focus on prepar- 
ing Black and Latino 
students for college 
(1978). 


Raise interest level 
and competence in 
math and English 
oi oiavK anci Liawino 
middle school stu« 
dents in order to 
enable them to 
qualify for college 
preparatory math 
and English 
courses in high 
school. 


Assist individual stu- 
dents to enroll and 
complete a college 
prvpai^aiorj course 
oi Study leading to 
eligibility for the 
University. 


Todevelop academic 
and leadership skills, 
raise educational expec- 
ladonjf, ano insMii v-unxi- 
dence in students from 
backgrounds historical- 
ly underrepresented in 
Engineering, Physical 
Science, and other math- 
based fields in order to 
increase the number of 
these students who 
graduate with a bacca- 
laureate degree. 


Reduce the number 
of high-risk students 
with college poten- 

fcl2tJ WDO IcaW sec* 

ondary school with- 
out adiploma« 


Authorizes local ini- 
tiatives to improve 
access to po«it$ec- 

Li •Ill wii I OF 

Students from ur der- 
represented back- 
grounds. 


Employs college 
Siudents to r^erve as 

trauL. cffcii/iicii invtrriis 

to assist students 
on a smail'groMp 
basis to master 
mathematics and 
Englii^h <^kiUs and 
enhance motivation 
for college on the 
part of students 
and parents. 


Strengthens the 
knowledge about, 

aUIIjI nii#LlVclLli/Il cMlU 

preparation for, 
post.secondary edu- 
cation through indi- 
vidual and group 
activities with stu- 
dents* parents and 
•schools. 


With substantial support 
from the private sector, 
pruvioes a sei tii 
Student-centered activi- 
ties designed to motivate 
and prepare students for 
math-based fields. 


Through contribu- 
tions from both par- 
iicipsjiLSf ise ci/iiege 
merges strengths 
from both institu- 
tions by its location 
on acommunity col- 
lege campus with tn- 
4trtictinn Hv si^hiHii 
district faculty. 


Coordinates re* 
sources at school 
!fiie9 io pru> lue oi* 
rect services to stu- 
dents. 


Programs are gen- 
erally similar 
across the State 


Program structure is 
generally the same 
across University of 
California campuses* 


Centers adapt to meet 
local needs« although the 
components are similar. 


The structure at each 
site will be a replica 
of the La Guardia 
model. 


Each project adapts 
to meet local needs. 


Continuous. 


Continuous. 


Continuous. 


Continuous, 


Continuous. 


Possibly three 
years; most likely 
two years. 


Possibly ^ix years 
<Grades 7 through 
12). 


Possibly 4ix years 
^Grades 7 through 12). 


Possibly three years. 


Possibly -tix yearji 
'Grades 7 throui^h 
M); likely 3 years. 



Xm^ncan, And l<>w. income bavki^rounds. 



DISPLAY 2 Operation of the Nine Programs During 1989-90 





Alliance for Collaborative 
Change in Education 
in School Systenu 

ACCESS 


California 
Academic Partnership 
Program 

CAPP 


California Student 
Opportunity and Access 
Program 

Cal-SOAP 


College Admissions 
Test Preparation 
Pilot Program 

CATPP 


Administrative 
Agency 


University of 
California, Berkeley 


The California State 
University, with ad- 
vice from a Statewide 
Intersegmental Advi- 
sory Board. 


Caltfomta Student Aid 
Commission, with ad- 
vice from a Statewide 
Intersegmental Ad\d- 
sory Board and 
local advisory boards 
for each project. 


California Depart- 
ment of Education. 
The statutory author- 
ity for the program ex- 
pired on June 30« 1988, 
although many of the 
projects have contin- 
ued with school funds. 


Institutional 
Participants 


Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco school distncls; 
University of California* 
Berkeley 


15 school districts: 
6 CCC campuses; 
6 CSU campuses; 
3 UC campuses; and 
3 independent institu- 
tions represented in 
to local projects. 


33 school districts: 
23 CCC campuses: 
12 CSU campuses: 
7 UC campuses; und 
12 independent 
institutions 
represented lo 
6 local consortia- 


1 1 school discrict!»; 
10 CSU campuses; 

8 UC campuses 
represented in 

9 local projects. 


Objectives* 


To strengthen schi>ols' 
capacity to prepare stu- 
dents for coilege as indi- 
cated by improvements 
in: AT course comple- 
tion and college eligibil- 
ity rates; performance 
on standardised tests: 
curriculum* instruction, 
standards, counseling, 
expectations, leader- 
ship, and organization. 


To improve secondary 
school curriculum and 
the ability of students 
to benefit from these 
improvements. (The 
voluntary assessment 
program component of 
CAPP will not be includ- 
ed in this study bO' 
cause its goals are not 
specifically student- 
centered). 


To improve the flow of 
information about 
postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities in 
order to increase 
enrollment in postsec- 
ondary education. 

To raise the achieve- 
ment levels in order to 
increase enrollment in 
postsecondary educa- 
tion* 


To increase the num- 
ber of students who 
take admissions tests. 
To imorOve oerfor* 
mance on college ad- 
missions tests. 

To increase the num- 
ber of students who 
enroll in public post* 
secondary education. 


Service 
Components 


Curriculum planning 
and development 
;jupport. 

Direct student support; 
tutoring, 
academic/college 
advising, in class 
instruction. 

Site- based staff 
development and 
implementation support. 


Advisement. 

Articulation. 

Campus visits. 

Curriculum 
development and 
implementation. 

Parent involvement. 

Summer programs. 

Teacher ln-!iervice* 

Xiitfirinff 

ft U fcU ft I 1 1 |L « 


Advisement. 

Assistance with the 
college application 
process. 

Campus vi:»its. 

Skill development 
classes. 

Summer residential 
programs. 

Test preparation 
workshops. 

Tutoring. 


Assi;^tance with the 
college application 
proces.-*. 

Parent meeting^*. 

Support services. 

Test preparation 
workshops. 

Tutoring. 


Resources: 
State 

Institutional 

Private 

Total 


SO 

$900.(H>0 

S4 00.000 

SIJOO,000 


S90O.300 
$1,122,689 
$^.934 
S2.121.l2a 


S577.W>0 
$916,381 
0 

Sl.553.58l 


SO 
SO 
SO 

•SO 



* h'xcept where indicated otherwise, ^tudent^s referred to m [^roi^ram objectives are rhose frnni Black. Latino. N;itn e Afr.er:caii. 
*• Oakland :\nd San Francisco Si'hool DistrKts. 

L niversity of Cdiifornia, Berkeiey, Educational Fees. 
S>urce: Caiifornia Postsecondary Education Commission analysis 't " Appentlices B throui^h I. 
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College R^adindss 
Program 

CRP 


Early Academic 
Outreach Program 

EAOP 


Mathematics, 
Engineering, Science 
Achievement 

MESA 


Middle College 
MC 


University and College 
Opportunities Program 


Th« CaUfcMTiia 
State UniversUy 
and the California 
D^particent 
of Educaiion. 


University 
of California. 


University of 
California^ Berkeley, 
with advice f^m 
a statewide 
interse^ental 
advisory board 
and local advisory 
ooaras *ur eacii vvnivr. 


California 

Community 

CoUeges. 


California 
Department 
of Education. 


12 school districts; 
5 CSU campu»ed. 


176 school districta; 
8 UC campuses. 


72 school districts; 
18 CSU campuses; 
2 UC campuses; and 
4 independent 
institutions 
represented in 18 
project centers. 


2 school districts; 
2 community 
colleges. 


9 school districts; 
Local colleges and 
universities. 


To increaM enroll- 
ment of Black and 
Latino students in 
the ninth grade in 
algebra and col- 
lege preparatory 
English courses. 

To Improve stu- 
dent preparation 
and parent motiva- 
tion and aware- 
ness of college. 


To increase the pool 
of students eligible 
for admission to 
four^year postsec- 
ondary institutions. 


To Increase the 
number of students 
from historically 
underre presented 
backgrounds in math- 
based fields In college. 


To increase the 
number of high risk 
students who earn 
high school 
diplomas. 

To increase the 
number of high risk 
students who attend 
college. 


To improve the 
preparation of 
elementary and 
secondary school 
students for par- 
ticipation in 
postsecondary 
education. 

To improve 
participation of 
Black and Latino 
!»tudents in college. 


CSU campus visits* 

CSU interns pro- 
vide academic as- 
sistance in math 
and English. 

Parental activities. 

Problem-!}olving 
instruction. 

Workshops on 
college attendance 
and financial aid. 


Academic skills 
development. 

Information 
dissemination. 

Motivational 
development. 

Participant 
identification and 
referral. 

School change 
initiatives. 


Campus visits* 

Motivational speeches 
by individuals from 
the private sector and 
postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions. 

Participation in 
science fairs. 

Skill development 
classes. 

Tutoring. 

Visits to business and 
industry. 


Career Internship 
experience. 

Classroom 
instruction. 

Counseling. 

Staff development. 

Tutoring, 


Academic support. 
Career advisement. 
College advisement. 

Staff development. 


S393J48 
S121,098 

a 

$514446 


83,727,493 
$922,048 
NR 

$4,649,541 


$712,680 
$530,221 
S 559,893 
$1,802 J 94 


S370,0OO 
0 

0 

S3T0.1>00 


0 
NR 

0 
NR 



rural, and low-income backgrounds. 



• The programs continue to range in size from the 
Early Academic Outreach Program, which 
reached 603 of California's schools, to the College 
Admissions Test Preparation Pilot Program, the 
College Readiness Program, and Middle College, 
each of which functioned at approximately 20 
sites during the year. Further, the distribution 
of schools served by these programs varied. For 
example, the College Readiness Program operat- 
ed in only middle or junior high schools while the 
California Admissions Test Preparation Pilot 
Program delivered services primarily in senior 
high schools. 

• The programs operate at schools in which the 
m^ority of the student population are from back- 
grounds historically underrepresented in postse- 
condary education. This finding is not surpris- 
^^Sf given program goals, and it demonstrates 
the effectiveness of the school selection process 
developed by the programs. However, there is 
less evidence that low-income students from ru- 
ral backgrounds are being served by these pro- 
grams. 

• Information from each program confirms other 
statewide data that Black, Latino, and Native 
American students are proportionally less likely 
to graduate, enroll in a college-preparatory 
course sequence, or enroll in advanced math- 
ematics classes than their Asian and White class- 
mates, 

• The educational attainment of the parents of stu- 
dents in the programs is remarkably similar 
across programs. In general, slightly more than 
half of the parents have at least enrolled in col- 
lege, even if they did not graduate. As such, 
nearly half of these students, if they go to college, 
will be in the first generation of their families to 
pursue higher education, 

• The participating schools vary considerably in 
the socioeconomic level of their students, as 
based on the proportion from homes that receive 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children ( AKOCl 
funds. Those schools that participate in Middle 
College and the Alliance for CollaborLitive 
Change in Education in School Systems the 
two programs that function exclusively in major 
urban centers - have the highest percentage of 
students receiving \FDC funds -- between 33.3 
and 40.0 percent. In comparison, programs that 
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are larger and more statewide in focus function 
in schools where between 12.9 and 26.4 percent of 
the students receive AFDC funds. It should be re- 
membered that, in addition to having limited in- 
come, there is only one parent in these house- 
holds - a double impediment for the educational 
development of these youth. In contrast, only 6.5 
percent of California's families receive afdc, in-^ 
dicating that significantly more students at par- 
ticipating schools are from families on public as- 
sistance than students in general. 

Student participation 

in the programs during the last year 

Display 4 on page 16 shows that the total number of 
participants reported by the nine programs this 
past year was 119,564 — an increase of 19/286 over 
1987-88, or over 19 percent, despite the fact that 
General F'und revenues decreased by 18 percent 
during the same period. Much of that increase is at- 
tributable to expansion of services by the Early 
Academic Outreach Program to approximately 
9,300 more students, or 20 percent, in 1988-89 than 
in 1987-88. 

Many students are counted more than once in this 
figure, since they may participate in activities of 
more than one program, although the nature of 
these activities differ among the programs. Based 
on information from Part Four of this report regard- 
ing statewide distribution of resources, probably 
some 72,000 individual students participated in 
these nine programs in 1988-89 - or 3.6 percent of 
the seventh to twelfth graders attending public 
schools in the State.* This figure represents a 6 per- 
cent increase over the 1987-88 estimate. 

Over the last year, the characteristics of students in 
the programs changed as follows: 

• The programs are serving students at an earlier 
age. For most of them, more of their 1988 39 stu 



• Because the Fiiriv Acaiiemic Oulrparh FV(rtcram t • a; ' he 
lars^est of the rnne pri)t?r.imsi. its 55. T 1 4 -tudents -er'-vd is i 
base for this unduplicated estimate Other pr*>i2:ranis vt^r- 
examined to determine '.f thev sere ser*. mij -tudents 
^rade levels, srhool dL-tnc^.s. ind ^4*no<)is 3ut.sir.e 'U 
present s^ope xH "AO?. On <:his basis, apnroximateiv lfi.J'2J 
students were added. U;r a :ota] undupiu-ateti count .^fT2.037 
students who panioipated m *hese programs dariniC T.e 
1988-^9^'hoolvt^ar. 
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DISPLAY 3 Characteristics of the Secondary Schools Participating in the Nine Programs During 
1988-89 





Av. w ILOO 




Cal. 

A P 


r A TPD 








Middle 

N. Olie^e 




Total Number of Schools* 


30 


31 


101 


22 


21 


603 


•224 


20 


34 


Elementary 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


42 


25 


0 


0 


Miaaie/Junior rlign 






21 


1 


21 


226 


75 


1 1 


0 


Senior High 


7 


20 


79 


21 


0 


335 


124 


9 


34 


Total School Enrollment 


25319 


48^50 


148315 


34,108 


20342 


765302 


328,565 


30383 


65389 


Percent Asian 


23.6% 


U.7% 


113% 


153% 


10.1% 


123% 


12.4% 


7.6% 


22.6% 


Percent Black 


5i Jt% 


12^ 


183% 


12.0% 


243% 


13.7% 


173% 


48.5% 


26.2': 


Percent Latino 




47.6% 


293% 


35.4% 


533% 


38.0% 


42.1% 


30.4% 


25.4% 


Percent Native American 




L.I V 


O.o% 


A ixcr 
0.0% 


A lev 


U.O% 


03% 


U.2% 


I .U% 


Percent White 


7.9*^ 


27^% 


40.7% 


36.1% 


11.5% 


333% 


26.9% 


133% 


24.8% 


Total 1^7-^ GraduaUng Claas 


2^20 


7307 


26364 


7353 


NA 


105315 


45399 


2,765 


12,132 


Percent Asian 


2i.i% 


153% 


12.6% 


63% 


NA 


14.1% 


14.4% 


11.6% 


23.1% 


Percent Black 


54.0% 


13.0% 


16.6% 


12,4% 


NA 


12.9% 


15.9% 


47.5% 


27.0*> 


Percent Latino 


IL1% 


30^% 


213% 


26.9% 


NA 


25.7% 


34.2% 


183% 


19 0% 


Percent Native American 




Ll% 


0.5% 


0.6% 


NA 


0.5% 


0.6^ 


03% 


0.8% 


Percent White 


% 


40^ 


49,1% 


43.4% 


NA 


46.7% 


35.0% 


223% 


30.1% 


Total 1987'88 Graduates with College 
Preparatory " A-F* Courses 


560 


2355 


7J04 


1357 


NA 


33366 


13.917 


388 


3,434 


Percent Asian 


42J% 


2L5% 


17.4% 


24.1% 


NA 


20.8% 


23.2% 


23.3% 


31.6% 


Percent Black 


30.9% 


8.5% 


12.2*\' 


83*f 


NA 


93"< 


12.4 ^ 


34.4% 


19.9% 


Percent Latino 


0.8% 


183% 


n.o^^r 


20.0*> 


NA 


183% 


24,7% 


10.4% 


133'^. 


Percent Native American 


0.0% 


L9% 


0.4% 


0.5^ 


NA 


0.4'I 


0.4% 






Percent White 


20.0% 


493% 


53.1% 


i6.«% 


NA 




39.2^, 


3l.G<l 




Total Enrollment in (College 
Preparatory Mathematics Courses 


958 


2.438 


10384 


2 J 87 


NA 


J9,i6: 


16.887 


803 


4.34G 


Percent Asian 


:>7.3% 


30.8% 


29.0*> 


30.4% 


NA 


323% 


34.2% 


25.3'> 


52.0% 


Percent Black 


25.5% 




8.9% 


6,9^> 


NA 


6.7'T 




40.1^^ 


133'^ 


Percent Latino 






12.6% 


133% 


NA 


15.3% 


21.8'T 


193% 


9.3^> 


Percent Native American 




03% 


03% 


0/J'l 


NA 


0.4% 




a.O'; 


03". 


Percent White 


ILI% 


423% 


493% 


493% 


NA 


45.4% 


3331 




24.9%' 


Socioeconomic Status 




















Mean Parental Educational Level 


*• 2.69 


238 


235 


2.83 


232 


2.7.1 


231 


235 


2.89 


Percent of Students on aflx: 


38.6^ 


14.1 V 


153% 


12.9% 


26.4% 


16.8% 


19.0% 


4l.7^r 


26. 



•School level as determined by California Basic Kducatiunal Database System (C3EDS). Nornially. eiementarv ^cho^:»l nclttdps 
Grades L6; middle or junior h^h schoni includes ^^rades T .4. and. possibly. 9; senior high ichool mciudt>*» Grades 10 12 and m*iv .n- 
elude amth xrade. 

Non-High Sirhooi Graduate, -1: High School Graduate; 3: Sjme College; 4; Bachelor's Degree; 5: Advanced Degree 
Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission, from CalUbrnia Basic Educational Database System ^>'r^z<^). 
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DISPLAY 4 Characteristics of the Students in the Nine Programs in 1988-89 





/vuiance lur 




California 


College Admissions 




Collahorative Change 


California 




in Education 


Academic Partnership 


Student Opportunity 


Test Preparation 




id School Systema 


Program 


and Access Program 


Pilot Program 




ACCESS 


CAPP 


Cal SOAP 


CATPP 


Criteria for Student 


All dtudenlB en- 


Studenta enrolled in pre- 


Students who 


Students generally in 


Selection 


rolled in college pre* 


college or college 


are interested 


the middle range of 




paratory matb 


preparatory courses in 


in pursuing 


achievement who 




and/or English 


English, math, science. 


postsecondary 


have been 




clasps at 9ite9 re* 


social sciences, or 


educational goals 


recommended hy 




coining assistance 


foreign language 


and can heneflt from 


a teacher for 




for teachers, coun* 




program services. 


participation. 




nelors, and admtni:*- 










trators. 








DefmiUon of "Served^ 


Students whose 


Students receiving 


Students participat- 


Students who 


Student 


teachers participate 


direct services from the 


ing in at least two in- 


participate in any 




in ongoing curricu- 


project in terms of its 


dividual advisement 


program activity. 




lUin ueveiopipeni 










and classroom'haMd 




demic support ses- 






!»taiTdevelopment 




sions, or a combina- 






activities. 




tion of both. 




Number of Students 


/*OUU 






3,080 


Grade Level 










Below Seventh 


22.4% 


0.6% 


0.6% 


0.0% 


i>€ventn 




7 

4 .D V 




0.0% 


Eighth 


27.8% 


11,0% 


11.8% 


0.0*\' 


Ninth 


6.1% 


27.5% 


7-3% 


26,0*V 


Tenth 


4.7% 


1 9^% 


11.0% 


27. on 


Klpvpnf H 


4.8% 


19.1% 


26.0% 


25.0*^ 


1 weirtn 




ID. L c 


Jv.tr r 


21.0^^ 


Other 






7.3% 


0.0% 


Rdctal/£thnic Background 


L navailahle* 








Asian 


hui percentages 




9.3% 


i.5.0*"; 


Black 


should reflect 


10.9% 


27.2% 


20.0'^ 


Latino 


school wide 






figures in 


42,0% 


45.0^^ 


^.0% 


Native American 


Display 3. 


1.4% 


1.7% 




White 




28.4''5 


7.7*T 


13.0% 


Other 




3.3'^r 


9.1% 

i — 


0.0'/ 


(/ender 










Female 


49.7% 


54. 4'^. 




.^8.0*: 


Male 


50.3% 


45.6% 




42.0* r 


Soiiioeconomic 


S36. 140 


Mean Parental Edu- 


S33^8 


S35,H22 


Status of the Household* 




cation Index « 2.15** 










Percent of student par- 










ticipants whose famiUe^ 










are on \foc - 1 4.9*V 







NR = Not rep<)rt«;d. *EKcent I'nr ■ \Pt'. the figures in the row represt-nt the mean ho'.l^seh'l!^i mi i)m»* it pr-'ar^un ;mrtu i[)«nt.s. 

'*Hii{h schiKil graduate, with ■n.nne but not much college attendance. Source '."ahl'ornui Postiecundary tducitioii <.'<jmnjissi'»u 
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University 










And Coilcsfe 




£ariy Academic 


Engineenng, Science 




0 p p< ) rt iin 1 1 i «? s 


Frograra 


Outreach Program 


Achievement 


Middle College 


Program 


CRP 


EAOP 


MESA 


MC 


ceo 


Black and 


Students in junior 


Junior High : Stud«»''*^ : . Jring 


Students with a 


Grade point 


HiMpantc middle 


high school who 


between 40-90 on eras, interested 


history of truancy. 


average. 


grade students 


have the potential 


in math-based fields, and able to 


low academic 


Teacher 


achieving at grade 


to benefit from ser- 


complete algebra in ^h grade* 


achievement, and 


nominations. 


level in terms of 


vices to achieve 


Senior High: Students currently 


counselor 


Aspiration?*. 


achievement te^ts 


eligibility and who 


enrolled in college preparatory 


recommendation. 




and grades along 


are willing to take 


math or science classes, interest- 






with teacher 


prescribed ne- 


ed in math'based nelds« and will- 






recommendation!). 


quence of courses. 


ing to take A-F course pattern. 






Students receiving 


Students who have 


Students who reg\ilarly attend 


Students who 


Students who 


direct ^ervice^ 


individual contact 


M£SA activities, maintain 


participate in 


participate in any 


from program 


with the program 


minimum grade-point average. 


Middle College 


program activity. 


components. 


at least three times 


and enroU in prescribed courses. 


full- time. 






per year. 








940 


53 J 14 


7,782 


113 


7,107 


S.0% 


0.0% 


3.7% 


0.0^. 




42.5% 




12,6% 


0.0% 


22.0% 


M.5% 


33^% 


16.5% 


0,0% 








16.6% 


50.0% 


16.0% 


0.0% 


66.8% 


21.0% 


50.0^^- 


18.0*> 


0.0% 




16.5% 


0.0% 




0,0*^ 




11,1% 
















0.0^^ 


11.6% 










I 7.4*V 


J^.J% 






58.2% 


53.3% 


62.8% 


16.0^. 


32.0*^r 


0.0% 


2.8% 




o.u% 


0.0'> 


0.0*^ 


12,8% 


0.0^^ 


22.0^v 




1.7% 




O.O'^- 


O.O'T 


O.O'l 


58.1% 




55J% 


37,0% 




41.9% 


N R 


44.3% 




44.0*; 


533,490 


533,929 


$34,175 


S30.638 


S32J28 



inalysis of Apptfndices 8 Ihroui^h I. 



dents were in middle and junior high schools 
than in 1987^88. 

• Students from Latino backgrounds comprise an 
increasing proportion of participants - not a sur- 
prising trend, given the demographic changes in 
the State's school-age population. In 1988-89, 
29.4 percent of California's high school students 
were Latino - a rise of almost 2 percent in only 
one year, 

• A smaller percentage of Black students are par- 
ticipating in the programs - a disturbing trend 
given their underrepresentation on college cam- 
puses throughout the nation. 

Women continue to constitute the majority of par- 
ticipants in all programs except for the Alliance for 
Collaborative Change in Education in School Sys- 
tems (ACCESS), but the ratio of women to men par- 
ticipants remained relatively unchanged from the 
last year. 

Last year, the Commission was unable to describe 
the socioeconomic status of students in the pro- 
grams, but Display 4 presents at least limited data 
on their socioeconomic circumstances. This infor- 
mation should be viewed as only a cursory estimate 
in light of the following caveats: 

• Except for the California Academic Partnership 
Program, the programs computed mean house- 
hold income figures from Census Bureau data on 
the residential areas in which students partici- 
pating in the program live. The smallest residen- 
tial unit for which the Bureau publishes income 
information is a zip-code area, but ziphcode areas 
do not necessarily represent economically homo- 
geneous communities and often consist of quite 
disparate housing patterns. 

• Census information has an inherent bias with re- 
spect to household income in that the figures rep- 
resent only those households responding to the 
census form. Research studies show repeatedly 
that people from low-income backgrounds are 
less likely to complete the census form than those 
of greater affluence. 

• Income figures represent the mean household in- 
come that, particularly for families in lower eco- 
nomic strata, often includes funds from parents, 
children, extended family members, and re- 
sources from government subsidies, such as Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children. Data on 
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household size by zip code, which is unavailable, 
would greatly enhance the validity of inferences 
that can be drawn from this analysis. 

• While these programs function in schools throe ^Ii- 
out the State, the majority of students participat- 
ing in them are city dwellers. As such, the house- 
hold income data in Display 4 may be inflated by 
an urban standard of living that, in a purely 
quantitative sense, masks the extent to which 
participating students live in, and suffer from, 
poverty and its consequences. 

Notwithstanding these caveats, the mean house- 
hold income of participating students is relatively 
consistent across programs, ranging from a low of 
$30,638 for Middle College to a high of $36,140 for 
the Alliance for Collaborative Change in Education 
in School Systems (ACCESS). In California, the 
mean household income is approximately $39,000, 
which indicates that these programs serve a major- 
ity of students from households whose income is be- 
low average for the State. 

The evaluation design for the California Academic 
Partnership Program (CAPP) necessitated describ- 
ing the socioeconomic status of CAPP participants in 
other terms than by residential location. StaiT at 
each participating CAPP school estimated the par 
ental educational level of students involved in the 
program and the proportion of students in families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
funds. As Display 4 indicates, the average C.\PF 
parent is a high school graduate who had not pur- 
sued any college education ( a mean parental 
education inde" of 2,45), as compared to the mean 
parental educa *al level of the total school of 2 68 
(Display 3). Further, only 14.9 percent of CAPP par- 
ticipants come from households receiving support 
from Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
compared to 15.3 percent of students in the house- 
holds that comprise the total population of the 
schools participating in CAPP 



Summary 

Displays 3 and 4 present a picture of the circum- 
stances in which participants in these programs live 
and are educated. On the civerai^e, participaiin:^ 



students attend schools in which the majority of stu- 
dents are Asian, Black, Latino, or Native American. 
Nearly half of the students at these scnools will be 
first generation college students if they decide to 
pursue their education beyond high school. A sig- 
nificant proportion of the schools' student bodies are 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 



dren, Further, the majority of program participants 
are from backgrounds historically underrepresen- 
ted in college and from households whose income is 
significantly below the statewide average. 

It is within this family, school, and community con- 
text that these programs strive to achieve their ob- 
jectives -- the topic of the next section of this report. 
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4 Program Effectiveness 



FROM the perspective of program evaluation, effec- 
tiveness has two components: efficacy and efHcien- 
cy . For this study, the Commission defines these two 
components as follows: 

• Efficacy is the extent to which a program accom- 
plishes its objective and contributes to achieving 
the State's educational equity goals. 

• Efficiency is the degree to which these programs 
maximize State resources dedicated to achieving 
those educational equity goals that are primarily 
access oriented. 



Efficacy of the programs 

Regarding program efficacy, a statement from the 
previous report in this series bears repeating (1989, 
p. 19): 

Methodological challenges are inherent in as- 
sessing the effectiveness of student-centered 
programs in a school context. Clearly, schools 
are complex environments of a holistic nature 
not readily amenable to rigorous scientific ex- 
perimentation that provides evidence of cause- 
and-effect relationships. Few opportunities or 
possibilities exist within this complicated maze 
of interactions to manipulate potenticilly rel- 
evant influences on student outcomes. Further, 
the occasion to manipulate these influences one 
at a time as required to establish a causal rela- 
tionship is virtually non-existent. As a conse- 
quence, definitive attribution of the effects of a 
program on student behavior is problematic, if 
not statistically impossible. 

Nevertheless, inferences concerning program effica* 
cy can be gleaned by examining three factors: 

I The extent to which each program met itn stated 
objectives during 1988-89. 

2. College-going rates of program participants, 
compared to that of California's total high school 
graduating class of 1988. and 



3. Changes in performance on a school wide basis 
for those schools participating in the programs. 

/. Progress in meeting program objectives 

The following paragraphs and Displays 5 through 
1 1 on pages 23-29 present information on the extent 
to which each of seven programs have progressed in 
meeting its stated objectives, as identified in the 
Commission's December 1988 Prospectus for the 
Evaluation of Intersegmental Student Preparation 
Programs. The other two programs were excluded 
from the analysis for these reasons: 

• The California Academic Partnership Program 
(CAPP) began its second funding cycle in 1987-88 
The staff of the Commission has participated in 
designing CAPP's multi-year evaluation, which 
an external evaluator is currently conducting 
That evaluation, covering CAPP's entire three 
year cycle, is not scheduled for completion until 
January 1991 - a time sufficient to include the 
results in the final report in this series. 

• Middle College completed its first year of imple- 
mentation in June 1990, and it is therefore focus- 
sing on procedural or "formative" issues in it5 
evaluation of the year rather than on final "sum- 
mative" concerns. That evaluation will be conv 
pleted by the end of 1990 and data from it will be 
included in the final report in this series, u ap- 
propriate. 

Alliance for Collaborative Change in Education :n 
School Systems {ACCESS}: The academic perfor- 
mance of students in Oakland schools participating 
in the Alliance has continually improved since its 
introduction in 1980, particularly with ro-pect 'o 
trends in preparatory math course enron tr.ent.-; 
Students at schools in which the .Alliance ha< l:een 
implemented enroll in algebra and sub>equent col- 
lege preparatory mathematics courses earlier in 
their secondary school careers and, therefore, con- 
tinue in greater numbers to complete the math- 
ematics requirements for admission to California'.^ 
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two public university systems. With respect to 
standardized test performance, students in Alliance 
schools show significant increases in performance 
on the Math Diagnostic Algebra Readiness and Pre- 
Calculus tests from 1980 to 1988 as well as on the 
mathematics section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) from 1986 to 1989. These test-score gains are 
particularly significant, since the number of stu- 
dents from these schools taking the examinations 
has increased during the same time. 

Display 5 on the opposite page provides evidence on 
the effectiveness of the Alliance in terms of change 
in student performance on a schoolwide level since 
its inception, particularly on measures related to 
mathematics competence. 

California Student Opportunity and Access Program 
(CaLsOAP): As Display 6 on page 24 shows, stu- 
dents in Cal-SOAP enroll in higher education at 
rates higher than those of all students in counties 
with Cal-SOAP projects, particularly with respect to 
the University of California. The effecti/eness of 
Cal-SOAP in raising the achievement levels af its 
students does not appear in Display 6 but is dis- 
cussed in Part Five of this report. 

College Admissions Test Preparation Pilot Program 
(CATPP): Preparation for college is higher among 
students in CATPP than among students statewide 
on several measures, including college-preparatory 
course completion rates, high school grade-point 
averages, eligibility to attend California's public 
universities, and the proportion of Black and Latino 
students taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test, as 
Display 7 on page 25 shows. 

College Readiness Program (CRP): Display 8 on 
page 26 shows the extent to which the College 
Readiness Program is achieving its objectives by 
comparing the rates at which its students take col- 
lege preparatory English and mathematics courses 
with those of the student body as a whole at schools 
hosting the program. As can be seen, the proportion 
of recommendations to enroll in college preparatory 
English and algebra, as well as the actual propor- 
tion who complete these courses is higher for stu- 
dents participating m CRP than for students in those 
schools. 

Early Academic Outreach Program: The rate at 



which students in the Early Academic Outreach 
Program achieve eligibility to attend the Universi- 
ty of California is substantially higher than the rate 
for all students statewide, as Display 9 on page 27 
indicates. Further, students in each racial-ethnic 
group who participate in EAOP achieve eligibility to 
the University at a considerably higher rate than do 
their counterparts statewide. 

This display presents remarkable evidence of effec- 
tiveness of EAOP. Based upon the Commission's 
1986 eligibility study, 875 Black graduates state- 
wide would have been eligible to attend the Univer- 
sity in 1988. Of the Black graduates of EAOP, 478 
were eligible which represents over half the pool 
that would be expected on the basis of the eligibility 
study. The same figures hold true for Latino gradu- 
ates, with over half of the estimated number partici- 
pating in EAOP. 

Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement 
(MESA): Display 10 on page 28 shows the degree to 
which MESA is achieving its objectives by contrast- 
ing the performance of its students with that of stu- 
dents statewide in terms of course enrollment and 
fulfillment of test requirements for admission to 
California's public universities. As can be seen, the 
proportion of MESA students who are prepared for 
college, as measured by completion of advanced 
mathematics and science courses in high school ynd 
by fulfilling the universities' admission test re- 
quirement, is substantially higher than that of all 
students in the State, and of Black and Latino stu- 
dents in particular. 

University and College Opportunitteii Program 
{UCO): The academic performance? of seniors m the 
University and College Opportunities Program ex 
ceeds that of California seniors in general in terms 
of the percentage taking the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the scores that they earn, as Display 1 1 on 
page 29 indicates. Further, a greater proportion of 
UCO students complete the course requirements for 
admission to a public university in California and 
are eligible for admission to the California Stare 
University than their statewide classmates. 



Summarizing the discussion to this point, each of 
these programs present impressive information on 
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DISPLAY 5 Progress of the Alliance for Collaborative Change in Education in School Systems 
(ACCESS) in Meeting Its Objectives 

Program Objectives: To strengthen schools' capacities to prepare students for college as in- 
dicated by improvements in: A-F course completion and college eligibility rates; perfor- 
mance on standardized tests; curriculum, instruction, standards, counseling, expectations, 
leadership, and organization. 

Selection Criteria: All students enrolled in college preparatory math and/or English classes 
at sites receiving assistance for teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

1. Mathematics Course Completion Rates for Black and Latino StudenU in Eleven Oakland Schoola 

1980 

Students) completing algebra by the end of ninth grade 7.6% 

Students completing algebra or geometry by the end of tenth grade 17,1^^ 

Students '^on track^ to meet University of California and California State Cniversity 
mathematics requirement by graduation 10.7% 

Seniors meeting the University of California and California State Uni^'ersity 
mathematlcsi requirement for college eiigibility 1.6% 



1989 
9^ 



2. Performance gn UC/CSU ;^lgeOra Readiness Test iAjCD in Eleven IntensivelV'Served 
Oakland and San Francisco Middle Schools 

19S? 1989 

Number of students taking Algebra Readiness Test (akt) 747 U275 

Percent scoring over minimum threshold 30.1 36.5'T' 

Percent scoring over high threshold 10,S^\ i2.9'\^ 



3. Performance on UC/CSU Math Dia^nostic_Pre-Cdlculus Test lmpti in Three Oakland Si.'hools 

1985 1989 

\umberof students taking Math Diagnostic Pre-Calcu[usTest<MErr) \0 <56 

Mean percent correct ilA% 19,30 

Percent scoring over minimum threshold A5,0^c <i4.30 

Percent scoring over high threshold 20.0^c 33.d^\ 



4. Ferformanrg on Math Scholastit: Aptitude Tfst ( Sa h for Students 
Intenstvely Served in Three Oakland Hi^h Schools 

198^ 19S9 

Numl>er of students taking the Scholastic Aptitude Te:*! isaD ,)3 72 

Mean Math i^A r ^core i 14 5Q4 

Percent scoring over 300 2S,0'l 19.0*; 

Percent scoring over 350 81.0^1 UB.O ' 



.Sjurce: Appendix B report aubmitted by the Alliance i^r i .'tiUabonuive Chani{e ui Fducat Jon m Sinool Systt^rr^j 
Program, 
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DISPLAY 6 Progress of the California Student Opportunity and Access Program iCal-SOAP) 
in Meeting Its Objectives 



Program Objectives: 

L To improve the flow of information about postsecondary educational opportunities in or- 
der to increase enrollment in postsecondary education, as measured by comparison with 
other student populations. 

Selection Criteria: Students who are interested in pursuing postsecondary educational 
goals and can benefit from program services. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Postsecondary Enrollment Ratosfor 1988 High School Graduates 

StudenU Students in Cal-SOAP 

Segment of Public Higher Education inCal-SQAP Counties 

University of California 8^% 7,9^ 

The California State University IQ,9% \QA*\> 

California Community Colleges 34 J% 35.59b 

Total 54.4% 53^^^? 



2. To raise the achievement levels of students served by this program, as measured by 
course performance. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: Information on this objective Is discussed in Part Five of this 
report. 



Source: Appendix D report submitted by the California Student Aid Commission. 



the extent to which its students are preparing to en- 
roll in college. In most instances, these students 
perform substantially better than students in gen- 
eral or in the counties in which the program func- 
tions. These findings are particularly significant in 
light of the fact that students in these programs 
come predominantly from backgrounds historically 
underrepresented in postsecondary education, 
while the students at State, county, and school lev 
els that form the cumparison groups for these analy- 
ses consist of a majority from backgrounds tradi- 
tionally oriented toward college attendance 



2. Postsecondary enrollment rates 

The ultimate criterion of effectiveness for these pro- 
grams is the extent to which their students enroll in 
and succeed in postsecondary education. Although 
such programs rarely monitor the progress in col- 
lege of their graduates, four of the nine programs 
provided information on the college-going rates of 
their former participants. They gathered this infor- 
mation either from postsecondary institutional en- 
rollment records or student reports of their college 
attendance. 



DISPLAY 7 Progress of the College Admissions Test Preparation Program {CATPP) in Meeting 
Its Objectives 



Program Objectives: 

1. To increase the number of students who take admissions tests, as measured by changes 
in college admissions test-taking in participating schools. 

Selection Crittria: Students generally in the middle range of achievement who hpve 
been recommended by a teacher for participation. 

Evidence o ' Effectiveness: 

Collcj^ Admissions Test lavoivement of California High School Graduates 

1988-89 Seniors Ail 1987 88 

i n_CATPP Cdlifornm Seniors 

.\uml>er of Seniors Taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test 43.0^ 45.0'> 

Black and Latino Seniors Taking the Schoiaatic Aptitude Test 28.0% IM.D'V 



2. To improve performance on college admissions tests, as measured by changes in 
admissions test performance in participating schools. 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 



Mean Scholastic Aptitude Test Score 



1988-89 Seniors All 1987-88 

in CATPP Caiiiornia Seniors 

Verbal Schola^^tic Aptitude Test Score 370 424 

Math Sc holastic Aptitude Test Score 443 \S i 



To increase the number of students who enroll in public postsecondary education, as 
measured by changes in''A-F" course enrollment patterns, four-year college eligibility 
rates, and student motivation. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

1988-89 SfHiors Ail I987-S8 

m CATFP California S^iitors 

Seniors' "A-F* Completion Rates 78.0*^7 JLO'^r 1988) 

Seniors' Mean Grade-Point Average 2J9 2.60 a986) 

Seniors Eligible to Attend the California State University iS.O'X 27.o'T ' i9S^ f 



Source: Appendix E rt'port submitted bv the C.iliiornia Department of Education, 



DISPLAY 8 Progress of the College Readiness Program (CRP) in Meeting Its Objectives 



Program Objectives: 

L To increase enrollment of Black and Latino students in algebra and college preparatory 
English by 30 percent, as measured by ninth grade course enrollments. 

Selection Criteria: Black and Hispanic middle grade students achieving at grade level 
in terms of achievement tests and grades along with teacher recommendations. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Recommended Ninth-Grade Coursg Enrollments for Eiii^hth Graders in Schoois 
Partictpatmg in the CoUege Readiness Program (CRP) in 1989 

Eighth Graders m CRP Eighth-Grade School Population 

Algebra 47.0% 32^% 

College Preparatory English 63.6% 40.5% 

Ninth-Grade Course Completion in Schools Participating 
m Che the College Readine^ Program in 1989 

Comparison Group of 
CRP Participants AcademicaUy Similar Students 

Algebra 45,0% 39,4% 

College Preparatory English 62.4% 56.5% 



2. To improve student preparation and parent motivation and awareness of college, as 
measured by pre- and post-program attitude survey. 

Evidence of EtTectiveness; 

• 85.0 percent of the situdent participants reported an increase in their desire to attend college. 

• 64.0 percent of the!*e students reported that the program had helped them learn and understand 
mathematics better. 

• 61.0 percent of the r^tudent participants indicated that the program had improved their self 
esteem. 



Source: Appendix F report submitted by the CalLfornia State L'niver-sity. 



Display 12 on page 29 summarizes those results 
across all four programs. It shows that 64 percent of 
the students from the four programs who graduated 
during 1988 enrolled in college that fall, compared 
to 55 percent of ail high school graduates that year 
and only 44 percent of Black, Latino, and Native 



American graduates. In other words, lhe<€ stu- 
dents attended college at a rate approximately ; 
percent higher than their classmates in i^enerai. 
and nearly 50 percent higher than Black, Lati::o. 
vind Native American ;^raduates throughout Cali- 
fornia. 
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DISPLAY 9 Progress of the Early Academic Outreach Program {EAOP) in Meeting Its Objecttves 



Program Objective: To increase the pool of students eligible for admission to four-year 
postsecondary institutions, as measured by the eligibility rate of program participants to at- 
tend the University of California or the California State University. 

Selection Criteria: Students in junior high school who have the potential to benefit from 
services to achieve eligibility and who are willing to take prescribed sequence of courses. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 



1986 University of 
California Eligibility 
Rat^fl Applied to 1988 High 
School Graduatinjc Class 



1989 EAOP Graduates 

Eligible for the 
University of Cahfornid 



1988 High 
Schot^l Qraduates 


Proportion 
Ehffible 


Number 

Elisrible 


1989 EAOP High 
School Graduates 


Proportion 
Eligible 


Number 
Eligible 


Asian 22,829 


32.8% 


7,488 


Asian 


398 


49.5% 


197 


Black 19.444 


4.5% 


875 


Black 


1,346 


35.5% 




Filipino 5.957 


19.4% 


1.156 


Filipino 


375 


50.9% 


191 


Latino 49,040 


5.0% 


2,452 


Latino 


34T6 


39.1% 




White 150.376 


15.8% 


23J59 


White 


292 


30 5% 




ToUl 247,646 


14.1% 


35J30 


ToUl 


5,605 


39.2% 


2,197 



Source: Appendix G report submitted by the University of California. 



Display 13 on page 30 compares the enrollment 
rates of students in each of these programs with the 
college going rates for all 1988 California public 
high school graduates. This display provides evi- 
dence that: 

• Students participating in each program enroll in 
college in greater proportions than their class- 
mates statewide. In particular, the percentage of 
students in each of these programs who enroll in 
public baccalaureate degree-granting institu- 
tions Is higher than their statewide counterparts. 
Again, this fact is significant as a demonstration 
of the efTectiveness of these programs, but it is es- 
pecially impressive when recalling that these 
programs serve students historically underrcpre- 
sented in postsecondary education, while a ma 
jority of the comparison group consists of ^.gradu- 
ates from backgrounds traditionally oriented to 
college. 

• Students in these four programs the majority of 
whom are from backgrounds historically under- 
represented in postsecondary education - enroll 



in college at a significantly higher rate tht-n do 
their Black, Latino, and Native American clas> 
mates statewide Particularly significant is their 
higher participation rates in California's public 
university systems . 

• The student selection criteria of the programs in- 
fluence the college-going rates of their students, 
except in the case of the College Admissions Test 
Preparation Pilot Program, where data are based 
on only a small number of graduates from less 
than half of its projects. As Display 4 in Part Two 
indicated, students selected for Mathematics, En- 
gineering, Science Achievement (MESA) must he 
enrolled in college preparatory mathematics or 
science courses and must express an intere.st m 
pursuing mathematics-based majors in college. 
The Early Academic Outreach Program selects 
students in the -eventh or eighth s^rade on the 
basis of potential and willingness to enroll in the 
"A-F" sequence of high school courses, while 
"students who show a lack of interest in meeting 
these criteria or who do not plan to attend college 



DISPLAY 10 Progress of Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement (MESA) in Meeting 
Its Objectives 



Program Objective: To increase the number of students from historically underrepresented 
backgrounds in math-based fields in college, as measured by enrollment in college prepara- 
tory mathematics and science courses and enrollment in mathematics-based fields in col- 
lege. 

Selection Criteria: 

• Junior High: Students scoring between 40 and 90 on CTBS, interested in math-based 
fields, and able to complete algebra in the ninth grade. 

• Senior High: Students currently enrolled in college preparatory math or science classes, 
interested in math-based fields, and willing to take A-F course pattern. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 



Public High School Course Enrollment and Completion Rates 

1987 Stata Enrollmt?ni Rate9 





1990 MESA Completion Rate3 Total 


Black 


Latino 


Advanced Mathematics 


90.0% U3<i> 


6^% 


6,8% 


ChamUtry 


SSJ% 43A% 


35J% 


29,7% 


Physics 




9-8% 


8.2% 




Scholastic Aptitude T^st Participation 








1987 State Participation 


Rates 




1989 MESA Completion Rates Total 


Black 


Latmo 


Seniors Taking the sat 


80,3% 50.5% 


38,5% 


22,6% 



• More than 70 percent of mesa's high <$chooi seniors enroiied in college in Fall, 1988; the remainder 
were not located or, in 12 cases, were not tn college, 

• Of those 1988 high school serior9 who enrolled as freshmen in college, 58.0 percent declared a math- 
ba^ed majon another 15 percent are expected to declare a math-ha^ed ms^jor as juniors. 

• The educational progress of 61,8 percent of the 1983 students who participated in mesa while in high 
4cho4il was monitored throughout their college careers. Of thojie, 96.5 percent were still enrolled in 
college or had graduated by 1987. 



Source: ApnenJix H report submKted by (he Mathematics, En^ineenni^. Si'ience Achievement Statewide OfTice. 
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DISPLAY II Progress of University and College OpportunUies (UCO) in Meeting Its Objectives 



Program Objective: To improve the preparation of elemenUry and secondary school stu- 
dents for participation in postsecondary education, as measured by changes in college ad- 
mission test-taking psrformance and course enrollments at participating schools. 

Selection Criteria: Grade-point average, teacher nominations, and aspirations. 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 



College Admissions Tes^ Involvgmen t of California Higfa Scfaooi Graduat^g 

1988-89 Seniors in UCO 1987-88 California Seniors 



Number of ^niors taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

Black and Latino seniors taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test 59.0% 

Percent of seniors scoring abo% e 450 on the SAT Verbal section 34.0% 

Percent of seniors scoring above 500 on the SAT Math section 33,0% 



18.0% 
19.(H^ 
20,0% 



High School Course Completion and E ligibUitY Rates 

1987 88 Seniors in UCO 



Seniors"' A'F^ Completion Rate 

Seniors eligible to attend the California State University 



51.0% 
3«.0% 



California Students 

31.0% (1988) 
27,5% (19S6) 



Source: Appendix E report submitted by the California Department of Education. 



DISPLAY 12 Participation Rates in California 
Colleges and Universities of Selected Groups 
of 1988 High School Graduates 




n Program Participants 84'? 
:7 Statewide Average ?i5"' 
73 Underrepre!$ented Student;* iV^ 
Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 

are referred to other, more appropriate programs 
or services" (Appendix G). As a consequence, 
continuation in this program through high school 
graduation depends on the stability of a student's 



plan to attend college, as demonstrated by enroll 
ment in courses preparatory for that plan. On 
the other hand, the criterion for participation in 
the California Student Opportunity and Access 
Program (Cal-SOAP) is a student's interest in pur- 
suing postsecondary educational opportunities - 
a more general criterion than that used by either 
Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement 
or the Early Academic Outreach Program. Not 
surprisingly, then, students in CaI-S()AP enroll in 
four-year colleges and universities at a rate low- 
er than students participating in the Earlv Aca- 
demic Outreach Program or Mathematics, En^- 
neering, Science Achievement programs. 

J. Changes in performance 
on a schoolujide leuel 

Two programs in this study have focused their anai- 
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DISPLAY 13 P.stsecondary Enrollment Patterns of Graduates from Four Programs and All 
California Public High School Graduates in 1988 



California Postsecondary 
Institutions 


Graduates 
(N = 249,518) 


1988 
Graduates 
from Under- 
represented 
Backgrounds 
IN = 70,356)* 


1 709 

Cal-SOAP 
Graduates 
(N -4,264) 


1 Qflft 

CAT?? 

Graduates 


1 QAQ 

EAOP 

Graduates 
(N ^4,363) 


1 Qflfl 

MESA 

Graduates 


Uoivarsity of California 


7,1% 


4J2% 


8^% 


15.0% 


24.5% 


29.4% 


The California Stata University 


10,0% 


8.0% 


10.9% 


38,0% 


24.4% 


22^% 


California Community Colleges 


34,7% 


31.6% 


34.7% 


23.0% 


26.6% 


4.7% 


Total California Public 














Postaecondary Education 


3l,S% 


42.4% 


54,4% 


74.0% 


75.5% 


56.4^ 


independent California institutions 


3^%*** 


1^%*"* 


2.6% 


6.0% 


3J% 


12.2% 


Total California Institutions 


55.1% 


44.2% 


57,0% 


80,0% 


78,8% 


68.2^r 



* Includes Black, Latino, and Native American students. 



Represents enrollment of seniors from four of the nme projects. 

This figure includes students enrolled in independent colleges and universities from private as well as public schools in the State. 
This figure does not include information on Native American students. 

Source: California Fostsecondary Education Commission. 



ys€S of effectiveness on a schoolwide level, albeit for 
somewhat different reasons. 

• The strategy for implementing the Alliance for 
Collaborative Change in Education in School 
Systems (ACCESS) Is premised on building a total 
school capacity for change and only secondarily 
on providing direct services to students. As such, 
schoolwide performance measurements and their 
change over time provide the most relevant evi- 
dence of program etFicacy for this school based 
model. 

• On the other hand, the California Department of 
Education - the administrative agency responsi- 
ble for the College Admissions Test Preparation 
Pilot Program (CATPP) - assesses the efficacy of 
student-centered programs in terms of their ca- 
pacity not only to affect participating students 
directly but also serve as a change agent for the 
entire school This logic suggests a strategy that 
calls for the institutionalization of effective 
student-centered models on a schoolwide basis so 
that they can ultimately affect the performance 



of far more students than can be served by any 
one program or set of programs. Flowing from 
this logic is an assessment methodology based on 
e.Kamining schoolwide performance changes 
over time 

Both these programs have provided information on 
changes in student performance at their participat- 
ing schools. For the Alliance, schoolwide informa- 
tion appeared in Display 5 on page 23 and was ana- 
lyzed in the previous discussion. Display 14 on page 
31 presents evidence of effectiveness of the College 
Admissions Test Preparation Pilot Program (CATPP) 
in terms oi changes in student performance on a 
schoolwide level since its implementation, 

The information in Display 14 reveals that; 

• Schoolwide performance improved from 1985-56 
to 1988-89 on virtually all measures related 
college preparation - lessening of the three-year 
dropout rate, growth in the percentage of r^tu- 
dents enrolling in and completmg college pre- 
paratory courses, increasing number and perfor- 
mance levels of students on the Scholastic Apti- 
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DISPLAY 14 Studeni Performance at Schools Participating in the College Admissions Test 
Preparation Pilot Program iCATPP) and Statewide in 1985-86 and 1988-89 





CATPP SchooU 


Statewide 


Performance Measures 


1985-86 


1988-89 


Percent 
Change 


1985-86 


1988-89 


Percent 
Change 


Thre«" Year DroEH}ut Rate 




15.6% 


.28.8% 


19.9%* 


22J2% 


11. 6^r 


Percent of Students Enrolled in A ^ Courses 


34.9% 


43«9<i 


25S% 


44.0% 


45.0*1 


2.2% 


Seniors Completing ''A-P Course Sequence 






35.8% 


28.0% 


30^%. 


8.2% 


Percent of Seniors Taking the sat 


3Q^% 


33*4% 


10.6% 


44.5% 


45.0*1 


1.1 '1 


Performance of Students on the sat Mean 
Combined Scores 


859 


853 


-0.5% 


904 


908 


0.4^> 


Percent Scoring at Least 450 on the Verbal 
Section of the sat 


11.4% 


13^ 


15^% 


18.1% 


18J% 


3.9% 


Percent Scoring at Least 500 on the 
Mathematics Section of the sat 


12.1% 


13J2% 


9.1% 


19.6% 


20.4% 


4.1% 


Percent of Graduates Enrolling at 
California Public Universities 




14.6% 


16.2% 


18^% 


18^% 


0.5% 


Grades Earned by Graduates as College 
Freshmen 


2.47 


2.46 


-0.4% 


NA 


XA 


NA 



Source: Appendix E report submitted by Che California Dtrpartment of Education. 



tude Test, and the college-going rates of gradu- 
ates - all significant indices of schools preparing 
students more effectively for college. 

• These changes at schools participating in the pro- 
gram are particularly noteworthy when com- 
pared to the trends during this same time period 
at the State level. On virtually all measures, the 
changes at the schools participating in the pro- 
gram outstripped those of all schools statewide, 
although a significant gap remains between 
these sites and all schools in the State. This find- 
ing is not surprising, given that the California 
Department of Education selected as participants 
projects that indicated their intention to function 
in schools with high proportions of students from 
backgrounds historically underrcprescnted in 
college 



Efficiency of the programs 

Since California's colleges and universities began to 
cooperate with its public schools to prepare students 
for college, the issue has been raised as to whether 
these programs, as a set, efficiently manage State 
resources in an integrated and coordinated fashion. 
Put in other terms, the question is ot'ten asked: Are 
these programs concentrating resources on only a 
few schools throughout the State and providing the 
same services to the same students at these schools"^ 

To respond to that question, the first report oiTpred 
this recommendation (page 27); 

Commission staff, in conjunction with program 
officers, should prepare a profile of these pro- 
grams in terms of participating schools state- 
wide. In this way, policy-makers will be assist- 
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DISPLAY 15 Distribution of the Nine Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs Throughout 
California Public and Private Schools in the 1989-90 Year 



Elementary Schools 



Programs aj^Each S_it# Number Percentage 

None 14,077 99^^ 

One 65 0^ 

Two 2 0.0 

Three 0 0.0 

Four 0 0.0 

Five 0 0.0 

Six 0 0.0 

Total 14«144 1(K).0^ 

Source: Data from Appendix A. 



Secondary Schoola Total Schools 



Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


3,463 




19.340 




445 


7J 


310 


2.3 


161 


2.6 


163 


Q.S 


57 


0.9 


37 


0.3 


12 


OS 


12 


0.1 


1 


0.1 


4 


0.0 


I 


0.1 


1 


0.0 


6,143 


100.0^ 


20^87 





ed in examining patterns in service delivery 
and coordination among programs. 

Appendix A on pages 45-94 contains that profile. 
Display 15 on page 32 summarizes the information 
contained in that appendix, and, in conjunction 
with information presented earlier in this report, it 
shows the extent to which the State resources allo- 
cated to these programs are efficiently distributed 
throughout California. 

At least four major conclusions may be drawn from 
the evidence about the distribution of programs: 

1. Of the 20,287 public and private schools in Cali- 
fornia, 747, or 3.7 percent, of them participated 
in at least one of these nine intersegmental pro- 
grams during 1989-90. 

e At the elementary school level - a level only 
recently invited to become involved in these 
programs - less than 1 percent, or 67, of the 
schools participate. 

• At the secondary school level - middle Junior , 
and senior high schools - 11 percent of the 
schools participate, 

2. Of the 747 participating schools, 510 of Ihem, or 
68 percent, are involved in only one program 



3- Of the remaining 237 schools that participate in 
more than one, 163 of them, or nearly 70 per- 
cent, are involved in only two of them. In exam- 
ing the pattern of involvement of these 163 
schools, the matrix in Appendix A indicates 
that, in a majority of cases, they participate in 
two quite different programs: on the one hand, a 
clearly student-centered program such as the 
California Student Opportunity and Access Pro- 
gram; the College Admissions Test Preparation 
Pilot Program; the College Readiness Progr^im: 
the Early Academic Outreach Program; Math- 
ematics, Engineering, Science Achievement; <)r 
the University and College Opportunities Pro- 
gram: and - on the other - a ourriculum-ori- 
ented or total school-change program 5uch as the 
Alliance for Collaborative Change in Education 
in School Systems or the California Academic 
Partnership Program. As such, the synergy 
from these different strategies at these schools 
creates a comprehensive and mutually comple- 
mentary approach for serving students. 

Further, at those schools where two or more pro- 
grams are functioning, program staff report that 
a high degree of coordination and cooperation 
exists among service providers. That coopera- 
t ion may take one or more of the following forms: 
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Five of the programs - the Alliance for Colla- 
borative Change in Education in School Sys- 
tems; the California Student Opportunity and 
Access Program; the Early Academic Out- 
reach Program; Mathematics, Engineering, 
Science Achievement; and the University and 
College Opportunities Program report de- 
veloping a cooperative referral system that 
matches students with whichever program is 
most appropriate to their educational aspira- 
tions, needs, and achievement level In this 
manner, a comprehensive set of services are 
available to the school, with each program 
contributing to the whole by providing sepa- 
rate services to different students. 

At several schools, programs cooperate in de- 
livering common services to students. An ex- 
ample of this approach is found in the Berke- 
ley schools where three programs Early Aca- 
demic Outreach; Mathematics, Engineering, 
Science Achievement; and University and Col- 
lege Opportunities - are able, by combining 
their resources, to offer skill development and 
enrichment classes to over 80 students. With- 
out this level of coordination, only one class 
for fewer than 30 students could be offered. 

In some instances, the California Academic 
Partnership Program (CAPP) — a competitive 
grant program that supports financially the 
development of curriculum-oriented partner- 
ships between schools and postsecondary in- 
stitutions provides the resources for other 
intersegmental programs, such as the Califor- 
nia Student Opportunity and Access Program 
and Mathematics, Engineering, Science 
Achievement, to expand their traditional ad- 
visement, outreach, and academic support 
services into the curriculum development 
area. At these sites, CAPP's involvement with 
one of these other programs results in a more 



comprehensive array of service than could be 
delivered by a single program 

4, Finally, the matrix in Appendix A reveals that 
the 74 schools participating in more than two 
programs tend to be both large and located in 
major urban areas with a high proportion of stu- 
dents from backgrounds historically underrepre- 
sented in {X>stsecord.>^y education. Due to these 
two characteristi , the likelihood is small that 
any one program, functioning unilaterally, could 
efficaciously provide these schools with the level 
of service they need. 



This analysis shows that these nine intersegmental 
programs clearly distribute resources in a manner 
that minimizes the possibility of services at an inef- 
ficiently high level of concentration being provided 
to individual students. As such, it indicates that 
the resources allocated to these programs are being 
distributed statewide in an efficient manner. How- 
ever, due to budgetary constraints, less than 4 per- 
cent of California's schools participate in any of 
these programs. These constraints force program 
;:dministrators to deliver services to far fewer 
schools than want to participate or that have .stu 
dent bodies composed of sufficient numbers «)f 
Black, Latino, Native American, rural, or low- in- 
come students who could benefit from involvement 
in these programs. Moreover, until the relation l.)e- 
tween program components and student achieve- 
ment the topic of the next section of this report - 
is more clearly understood, the Governor. Logi^^la- 
ture, and education officials will be hampered in 
their efforts to accelerate California's rate of progress 
in achieving its educational equity goals. 



Summary 
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Effective Program Components 



CLEARLY, the programs in this study have pro- 
vided evidence of their effectiveness. However, as 
the previous section illustrated, they tend to be as- 
sessed at a global or '*macro" level and judged from 
a general, overall perspective. Seldom if ever are 
they examined at the level of their individual com- 
ponents or activities - a scrutiny that could produce 
insight into those specific program characteristics 
that help achieve their objectives of greater student 
preparation for college. Unfortunately, knowledge 
of a program's general effectiveness provides little 
tangible guidance for improving existing programs 
or developing even more effective ones. In a sense, 
then, the Governor, the Legislature, and program 
administrators have all been in the position of rein- 
venting the wheel: a situation that is both counter- 
productive and cost-inefficient. 

For the Commission to advance understanding of 
the specific characteristics of these programs that 
contribute to their effectiveness, Commission stalT 
consulted with the advisory committee for the study 
and then requested that the staff of all nine pro- 
grams develop methods to examine the relation be- 
tween the components of their programs and stu- 
dent achievement. Xot all nine programs were able 
to comply with this request in time for the Commis- 
sion to include their information in this report, but 
eight of them have supplied the Commission with 
plans for such assessments for use in the final re- 
port in this series. The exception is Middle College 
the newest of the programs - for which insuffi- 
cient time will have passed since its implementa- 
tion to yield such information. 

As a result, three positive developments have al- 
ready emerged from this discussion; 

1. Statewide program administrators and their 
project or center directors have agreed on strate- 
gies to assess in a detailed manner the relative 
contribution of individual program components 
to increased student preparation for college 

2. They have also agreed to incorporate procedur 
into their evaluative design that will provide 



this information in time for inclusion in the final 
report in this series. 

3. In addition, they are discussing and, when ap- 
propriate, developing common methodologies for 
evaluating the effectiveness of specific program 
components across programs. 

The Commission anticipates that by the conclusion 
of the study, these agreements will provide valuable 
information on the elTicacy of individual program 
activities and a general framework for recommend- 
ing expansion of the most effective of them. 



Relation of program components 
to student achievement 

Three of the programs - the California Student Ac- 
cess and Opportunity Program, the College Readi 
nesz Program, an • Mathematics, Engineering, Sci- 
ence Achievement - have already reported prelimi- 
nary findings on the relation between their pro- 
gram components and student achievement, as the 
following paragraphs show. 

California Student Opportunity 
and Access Program iCal-SOAP) 

By legislative mandate, Cal-SOAP is designed to 
serve local needs. Each of its six projects delivers an 
unique set of services through a regional consor- 
tium of institutions. Given this situation, an uni- 
tary evaluation design applicable across projects :,s 
almost antithetical to both legislative intent and 
the realities of the program's implementation As a 
result, the six projects have provided information ^0 
the California Student Aid Commi.-^sion - ti;e ad- 
ministrative agency for the program on *ne rela- 
tion between their components and stadent: aciiieve- 
mcnt that is .specific to the design of eacn o( them. 
Appendix D contains the specific details of these ac- 
tivities, but Display 16 on pages 36-37 brieily de- 
.scribes the academic support services ihey ^iTered 
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DISPLAY 16 Relations Between Specific Components and Student Achievement for Six Cal-SOAP 
Projects 



East Bay Project 

Description: 61 junior high schools attended five weeks of classes during the summer in writing and 
became familiar with standardized test-taking and the college admission process. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: Percentage of Studenta Demonstrating Improvement 

in Performance During the Summer Program 

New Student Returning Student 

Test Taking Skills B3ft 54''c 

Essay Test Skills S't 64^1 

College and Career Awareness 90*V lOCr 

Algebra Readiness Test Scores 55^c 20'% 

Grade-Pomt Average 34*1 &Q% 



Inland Empire 

Description: 229 students received tutorial services in English, Mathematics, and ESL for an average 
of over one hour per week at the school site. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: Percent of Students Demonstrating improvement 

in Their Grade-Point Averages During the Year 

B to A 29*^ 
C to B 50^ 
D to C 20^ 
Failure 

San Diego Project 

Description: The project provided tutorial assistance at two school sites for 623 students. On the aver- 
age, students received tutoring three to four times weekly in English, mathematics, science, history, 
and social sciences. 

Evidence of ElTcctiveness: Chani;e m Students' Perlormance m Specific Courses During :he V^ar 

Course Improved Remained the Sam ^ 

EngUsh Courses ^VV 26 V 

Mathematics Cour:^es 40'V 37'".^ 

Science Courses 30'r 49*^ 

HUtory/t^ocial Sciences JtJ'^c 29'1 

Studen ts^Percepiions of Change in Class Performance aa Helated to j^artiapation in rhe Tj.it<>nal Cotnponent 



Class 


Improved 


Remained Constant 


"redsed 


N'jt Sure 


English 




J3'^r 






Science 


34'V 


2A*'c 






Soeiid Science 


i3'T. 








Mathematics 


:>3'^ 




13'V 


^>'<- 


Pursuing Educacionai Goab 


:>9*^ 


2Vr 


4*:^ 


I0'> 
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Display 16 (continued) 

Santa Barbara Project 

Description: Seventy-seven students enrolled for at least one semester in a Learning Center where the 
focus was on intensive tutorial and motivational enrichment activities. 

Evidence of EiTectivene9S:«The mean grade point average for students improved from 2.33 to 2,40 during their 

enrollment in the Learning Center course. 

e 58.5 percent of students enrolled in college preparatory math cla^^^es after completing 
the Learning Center course. 



Solano Project 

Description: This project surveyed students participating in its central services - individual 
advisement, tutorials, and campus visitations to determine students' perceptions of the various 
components as related to their achievement in school. Results are based upon the responses of 200 
randomly selected students participating in the project. 

Evidence of EfTectiveness: Studentg' Perceptions of Benefit Recetved from Various Program Components 



Components 


Very Helpful 


Somewhat Helpful 


Not Helpful 


Harmful 


Not Sure 


Advisement 


M% 




0^» 






Tutoring 


93 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Campun Viiiits 


60 


31 


4 


3 


3 


College Advisement Workshops 


43 


39 


2 


2 


14 


Career Workshops 


43 


33 


3 


0 


19 


Summer Residential Pro-am 


69 


% 


0 


0 


23 


Newsletter 


52 


26 


1 


0 


17 


Meeting with College Representatives 


55 


24 


7 


0 


14 


Univ ersity of California* Davis, seat Visit 


39 


46 


0 


8 


8 


Field Evaluation Program 


31 


39 


8 


a 


23 


Financial Aid Workshops 


30 


33 


0 


8 


S 


Financtai Aid Materials 


56 


28 


0 


0 


It? 



South Coast Project 

Description: Tutorial assistance was received by 536 students at 15 sites in college preparatory 
subjects. As part of the evaluation, the American College Testing Career Planning Program lACi rPF) 
assessment instrument was administered on a pre- and post-test basis to students participating in the 
tutorial component. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

• Iraprovenjent m student performance on the act cpp was demonstrated in sev eral areas: 

1. .\ gain of 25.9 oercent on the numericaJ reasoning section: 

2. A j^ain of 32.,1 percent on the reading section: and 

3. A gain of 52.0 percent on the languai^e usaj^e section. 

• OveraU i^rade point averages increased from 2:1% to 2.41 durini? the year. 

• Mathematics ^rade point averages increased from 2. 48 to 2.57 durini} the year. 



Source: Abstracted from reports from each Cal :,Oaf projt^ct submitted to the r.ihfurnia Student Aid Commission. 



during 1989-90 and identifies the specific compo- 
nents of these services that influenced student 
achievement. In general, Display 16 indicates that 
students participating in Cal-SOAP's academic sup- 
port components not only improved their perfor- 
mance on myriad performance-based measures, in- 
cluding grade-point averages and standardized test 
scores, but perceived that participating in these 
academic support activities improved their aca- 
demic performance. 

College Readiness Program 

In order to examine the relation between its compo- 
nents and student achievement, the College Readi- 
ness Program identified two groups of five schools 
each: (I) those five with the greatest proportion of 
participating students recommended for, and com- 
pleting, college preparatory English and mathemat- 
ics courses; and (2) those five with the smallest pro- 
portion of such students. Display 17 on page 39 de- 
scribes the nature of the major programmatic com- 
ponents at the schools in which the greatest propor- 
tion of students participating in the College Readi- 
ness Program were recommended for and completed 
college preparatory English and mathematics 
courses. 

In summary, the program components that differen- 
tiated the most from the least effective schools in 
terms of student achievement are: 

• School leadership and commitrr.. .... to the pro- 
gram; 

• Strong and consistent involvement from the 
school staff; 

• The supplementing of the schoors instructional 
program by the project; and 

• Parental involvement in the educational lives of 
their children. 

Mathematics, Engineering, Science 
Achievement IMESA) 

The Statewide Office of Mathematics, Engineering, 
Science Achievement (MESA) has undertaken a com- 
prehensive exploration of the relation between pro- 
gram components and student achievement by ex- 
amining three elements: (l) the frequency with 
which students participate in various components; 



(2) student perceptions of the benefits they gained 
from these activities; and (3) their assessment of 
changes in their behavior since joining MESA. The 
Statewide OfTce developed a questionnaire that cen- 
ter directors administered to a 10 percent random 
sample of participating students. Sixty percent of 
the sample, or approximately 360 students, re- 
sponded. Display 18 on page 40 summarizes the re- 
sults. It describes the relation between the frequen- 
cy of student participation in specific MESA program 
components and the benefits derived from their par- 
ticipation in terms of correlation coefficients, which 
theoretically range from -1.0 to 1,0. A coetTicient 
whose numeric value is 0.5 or above represents a 
statistically significant association between the two 
measures being analyzed. 

Not surprisingly, Display 18 indicates that the ex- 
tent to which students perceive they benefit from 
specific program activities relates directly to the 
frequency with which they participate in that com- 
ponent. Moreover, the strength of this relation is 
statistically significant for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of MESA activities, with two components - ac- 
quisition of summer jobs related to math-based 
fields and regularly scheduled MESA courses during 
the school day - most strongly associated with fre- 
quency of attendance. 

Display 19 on page 41 shows how students perceive 
that MESA has infiuenced their behavior along a 
number of dimensions. It indicates that they view 
MESA as contributing to positive behavioral 
changes, particularly by heightening their educa- 
tional aspirations, enhancing knowledge of career 
and academic options, and strengthening their 
sense of the importance of pursuing educational 
goals in general and excelling in mathematics and 
science. 

Less than half of the students reported improve- 
ment in their academic performance after joining 
MESA, but this outcome may be the consequence of 
mesa's selection criteria, in that students eligible to 
participate in the program have previously demon- 
strated evidence of high academic achievement. 
Therefore, many of them may be performing at a 
level from which there is little opportunity for im 
provement. In those instances, the elTectivene<s of 
MESA becomes a function of the help it alTords the^e 
students in continuing to perform at a high level 
while enrolling in progressively more rigorou.s 
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DISPLAY 17 



Characteristics of Program Components at Effective College Readiness Program 
Schools 



Program Organization 



Tutorial Component 



Motivational Component 



Parental Component 



• Principal integrally 
involved and vii^ibly 
^supportive of the pro- 
ject {he*f visit$ clas!»- 
room§, involves in* 
terns in st^ff meetings; 
!»eiects and supervises 
staff and teachers; 
sends congratulatory 
letters to students and 
recognizes their par- 
iicipationl. 

• Principal monitors the 
progress of the pro- 
gram. 

• Teaching faculty in- 
volved with the pro- 
gram are paid a sti- 
pend. 

• Teaching faculty are 
supportive of the pro- 
gram. 

• District administra- 
tors are aware of and 
support the program. 

• CRP is a school prior- 
ity. 

• Presence of CRP is 
highly visible in the 
school M.e., displays, 
fund raiserSt contests* 
etc.). 



There is consistent attendance 
by student interns and stu- 
dents. 

Academic content of tutorial 
program is integrated with the 
school curriculum focusing on 
mathematics and writing. 

Training of interns focuses on 
sensitivity to Black and Latino 
cultures. 

Emphasis is placed on pre- 
aigebra and algebra. 

Middle school teachers include 
materials that supplement cur- 
riculum provided by CSU in^ 
terns. 

Middle school teachers are giv- 
en release time to meet and 
plan with student interns. 

Small groups are formed using 
cooperative learning ap^ 
proaches. 

Computer software is used with 
math manipulatives 

Computer software is used with 
math manipulatives. 

Lead interns are used to com- 
plement the program. 



Incentive and disin- 
centive programs ex- 
ist to encourage stu- 
dents' regular and 
active participation. 

Motivational materi- 
als (I.e., bookcovers* 
T-shirts, bookstore 
items) are provided. 

Field trips are spon- 
sored. 

Black and Latino tu- 
tors visit eighth 
grade classrooms to 
provide motivational 
talks about the im- 
portance of attend- 
ing college. 



Frequent and extensive 
communication with par- 
ents (i.e.« telephone calls, 
progress reports, printed 
information^ 

Parents are involved in 
CRP field trip activities 
and Saturday college. 

Parental information i^ 
provided in English and 
Spanish, 

Bilingual speakers are 
present at the parent 
meetings. 

Family math demonstra- 
tions are given. 

Progress reports are com- 
pleted and given to par- 
ents for one-to-one discus* 
sions at parent nights* 

Students receive credit 
when parents attend 
meetings. 

Demonstrations by tJtu- 
dents are presented dur 
ing parent information 
nights. 

Parents attend campus 



SoiU'ce: Abstracted from Appendix F, 



classes - a perception that participating students 
appear to hold. 

For the final report in this series, MESA will further 
examine the relationship between frequency of par 
ticipation, perception of benefits, and behavioral 
chansjes by including in its analysis actual perfor- 
mance measures such as grades and standardized 
test scores. In this way, it should be possible to un- 
derstand even more clearly the relative efficacy of 
various program comp^)nents in affecting student 
performance. 



Summary 

In many instances, this preliminary exploration of 
the relation between the components of these pro- 
grams and measures of student outcomes .nretched 
the analytic capacity of their statewide administra 
tive offices. liowever, little doubt exists amoni^ pro- 
gram managers as to the appropriateness and \ al- 
ue of thc.-e endeavors. .As a consequence, *he advi- 
sory committee for this study on which :^ta'e.v:de 
managers of these programs -^it svii! discu^s t^-ai;!- 
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DISPLAY 18 Relation Between Frequency and Students' Perceptions of Benefits Derived from 
Participation in Various MESA Program Components 

Help tc Succeed 

Activity Frequency Avera^* in School Average** Correlation 





M£SA Penod/Class 


3^ 


4^ 


♦ 0.90 


2. 


MESA Summer Program 


2^7 


4.41 


♦ 0.87 


3. 


Summer Job 


2.74 


4^ 


♦ 0J4 


4. 


Ps^Al/iSfAl worRsnop 


1.75 


4.31 


♦ 0,58 


5. 


Mathematica Works hop 


2JJ2 


449 


♦ 0.71 


0. 


M£9A MeeUngs 


3.68 


4J7 


♦ 0.72 


m 

1, 


Academic Aasistance 


3J9 


4^9 


♦ 0.66 


%. 


M£SA Day 


1^ 


4.41 


♦ 0.52 


9. 


Science Workshop 


2J5 


4J» 


♦ 0.08 


10« 


Junior-Senior MESA Exchange 


\M 


4.04 


♦ 0.B5 


11. 


CoUege Advisement 


2.43 


4.52 


♦ 0.58 


12. 


Other Science Competition 


1.58 


443 


♦ 0.47 


13« 


Recognition Awards 


2.18 


4.35 


♦ 0.34 


U. 


Course Counseling 


2.41 


4.36 


♦ 0.53 


15, 


Leadership Events 


2^1 


4^ 


♦ 0.57 


le. 


Parent Trips 


1.64 


4.00 


♦ 0.40 


17. 


Field Trips 


1.68 


4.48 


♦ 0.47 


IS. 


Career Pre^ntations 


2.14 


4.34 


♦ 0.44 



*Sco re Range: I = Less than once a month; 2 » About once a month; 3 ^ About ev#»ry two weeks; 4 = About once a ^^eek; and 
5 5= More than once a week. 

**Score Range: 1 = Harmful; 2 = Not helpful; 3 = Not sure; 4 = Somewhat helpful; 5 = Very helpful. 
Source: Appendix H. 



ative strategies to gather relevant information from 
each of the programs for the final report in this se- 
ries. The Commission expects that the knowledge 
gained from these discussions and the subsequent 
information flowing from modification in the pro- 
grams' evaluation designs will serve to guide the 



State and program administrators in their future 
decision making about enhancing the preparation 
for college of all students, with particular emphasis 
on those from backgrounds historically underrepre- 
sented in college. 
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DISPLAY 19 Perceptions of Participating Students as to the Influence of the MESA Program on 
Their Behavior 



Influence 


Improved/ 
Increased 


Staved the 
Same 


Decreased/ 
LrUl worse 




Interest in Getting Good Grades 










Interest in Continuing Education 


75.7 


20.4 


0.6 


3.3 


Knowledge of College Choices/Requsrements 


76,1 


18.1 


0,0 


5.7 


Concern About Career Choke 


73.6 


17.4 


0.6 


8.4 


Understanding of Why Math 1$ Important 


65,6 


30.5 


0.6 


3.3 


Interest in Doing Homework 


52J 


43J 


0-9 


3.6 


Inte**est in Advanced Math 


36 »3 


33.0 


0.9 


9.6 


Understanding of Why Science Is important 


54.3 


35.6 


0.6 


9.3 


Grades in Math 


43J 


46.5 


2.1 


7.5 


Interest in Advanced Science 


56.5 


33.0 


0,9 


9.6 


Grades in English 


35.4 


33.0 


4.3 


0.9 


Grades in Science 


37 J2 


48.6 


0.6 


12.7 



Source: Appendix H. 
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Appendix A 



Participation by California Schools in 
Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs 



Sole: For each county, this appendix lists ( I ) both public and private elementary schools participatmjf in any of the nme interseg- 
mental student preparation programs; <2) al^ public secondary schools, whether or not they particpate m any of these programs; and 
(3) private secondary schools if they participate inapro»(ram. 
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Institution Name 



Alameda Comty 



Alameda Hi^.i 
Cbtpman Middle 
t:ncinai High 
Island High 
Lincoln Middk 
Wood (Will C.) Middle 



Alameda City Unified 



Albany Gly Unified 

Albany High 
Albany Middle 
Macgrcgpr High (Cont.) 

Berkeley Unified 

Ikrkelcy High 
Columbus Intennediatc 
VjisX Campus, Berkeley High 
King Junior High 
Longfellow Intermediate 
Malcolm X Intermediate 
Witiard Junior High 



Canyon Middle School 
Casiro Valley High 
Redwood High 



Castro Valley Unified 



!'>ublin High 
Vjllcy High 
Wells Middle 



l-mcry High 



Dublin Joii^'. Unified 



luncry Unified 



I'rcmont Unified 



NiTicrican High 
C\:nrcrvillc Junior High 
Hopkins (William) Junior High 
I fomcr (John M.) Junior High 
Ijvjngton High 
Kennedy (John F.) High 
Mission San Jose High 
JU>t>crtson High 
lliomion Junior High 
Walters (G. M.j Junior High 
vV;ishmgion High 

Hayward Unified 

^^u-nkwitz High 
Jfc! Hartc InicrnicdiJtc 
I laN-ward High 
1.J Vista Intermcdiaie 
Martin Luther King fntcrmcdiaic 
Ml. luicn High 
Sirobridge Elementary 
Sunset High 
Tennyson High 
Winton intermediate 



.School Access Cal- Middle 

(ode CCPP CATV SCW CATPP CUP I-AOP MF^SA ColWgc ICO 



013022 



013045 



013117 

605(>85 
WX)28 



013222 



013331 

i J 118:0 
013833 



BEST COPY AVAIWBU 



r>ii 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
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lostittittoR Name 



School Access Cal- MicJdlc 

Code CCV? CAPP SOAP CAITP CRF liAOP MluSA College UCO 
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UvcfiDore Valley Joint UnificU 
Del Vaik Coattnuation High 
East Avenue Middle 
Granada High 
JuiKrtk>fl Avenue Middle 

Vincyanl Hi^ 

William MendenhaJl Middk 

New llaven UnifK^d 

AfvaimSo Middle 
Barnard-White Middle 
El Rancho Verde High 
James Logan High 
New Haven Middle 

Newark Unified 
Cbutrhill Continuation High 
Newark Junior High 
Newark Memorial High 
Newark Oppoftunity 

Oakland Unified 
Orcwer (Edna) Junior High 
Bunche Center For Redirection 
Carter Middle 
Castlemont Senior High 
Garemont Middle 
Cox Ekmentary 
Dewey Senior High 
Eastside Center For Redirection 
Bmbuxst Middle 
Far West Senior High 
Foster Middle 
Fiemont Senior High 
Frick Junior High 
Hammafskjofd (Dag) Opportunity 
lliiTtc (Brtt) Junior High 
Havenscouft Junior High 
ilcad-Roycc School 
King Estates Junior High 
Lowell Middle 
Madi^ Middle 
McClymonds Senior High 
Montera Junior High 
Oakland Senior High 
Oakland Technical Senior High 
Roosevelt Junior High 
Simmons (Calvin) Junior High 
Skyline Senior High 
St. Bemard Elcm. 
St. Lawrence Otoolc Elcm. 
Street Academy Senior High 
Wcstlakc Junior High 

Piedmont City Unified 
Corpus Chnsti K!cm. School 
Piedmont Concinuaiion High 
Piedmont High 
Piedmont Middle 

IMcasanton Uniftcd 

Amador Valley High 
Foothill I ligh 
harvest Park Intermediaie 
Village High 

San i^eandro Untftcd 

Bancroft Junior High 
Lincoln High 
Muir (John) Junior ICigh 
Nfn leandro High 



606826 
605698 



6C5706 

605710 
013209 
f)05700 
600178 



6U5701 
013014 
600177 
013313 
f)05702 

605699 
60^x58() 
014375 
60^)644 
605705 
(^y45 
013479 
(^5707 
0135*X) 
013^>05 
(j0570H 
()05703 
0137M 
697289 



013452 
013758 



Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
\ 



(A)51iy) Y 

r)97263 
0131 i5l 



Y 



Y 
Y 

V 
Y 



Y 
Y 

Y 



\ 

Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 

Y 

V 
Y 
Y 
V 
Y 

\ 
\ 
\ 
Y 

Y 

Y 
\ 



\ 
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Ifistitutsoo Name 



School Access Car- MiUUlc 

Ccxte CCFP CAPP SOAP OMTP CRP llAOV Mf'^X College UCO 



Sao Lorenzo Uniftcd 

ArxioyoHigh 
Bohdfinofl High (Cent.) 
San Lorenzo High 
Washtngcon Manor Elementary 



Amador C(Hinty 

/Vmador County High 
ArgoAdul High 
Imtepcmlenec High 
lone Juiuor High 
Jackson Junior High 



013084 
013781 



Amadc^ Cbumy Unified 



Butte County 

Biggs Junior/^nior High 



Btgg^ Unified 



BidweH Junior High 
Chico Junior High 
Chico Senior High 
Fairview High 

Pleasant Valley Senior High 



Duriiani Untftcd 



Durham High 
Durham Intermediate 



Gc^dcn Feather Union liicmcntary 
Concow Elementary 



Sycamore Elementary 



Espcranza High (Cont) 
Gridiey High 



Gridlcy Union 



Cffidtey Union High 



Central Elementary 

Los Plumas High 
Ofoville High 
Prospect High 

Paradise intermediate 
Paradise Senior High 
Rjdgeview High 



Ortmlle City Elemcr. ary 



Orpville Union High 



Paradise Unified 



(i00323 



043480 



Calavaras County 

Drct Harte Union lii^^h 
Bret Harte Union Hi^h 
Valledto Continuation High 

Calaveras Unified 

Calaveras High 
Gold Strike High 
Toyon MiddJe 
West Point High 

Colusa County 

Colusa High 

Fgting (George T.) Middle 
Personalized !ns{ ruction Center 

Maxwell Unified 

Maxwell High 

Pienrc Joint Unified 
Lloyd G, Johnson Junior High 
Pierce High 
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Ifi«litutk»i Name 



School Access Cal- MkJdIc 

Oxic CCTP CAPP SOAP OMTP CRP VAO? MPi^N College VCO 



Williams Vi:iGcd 



William Hi^ 
Willtams Middle 



Contra Costa County 

Acaiancs Unkxi High 

Acalanes High 
CampolirKk) High 
Del Oro High (Cent) 
Las Lomas High 
Miramonte High 

Aiiciodi Unifted 

Ancioch High 

Antioch Junior High 

Ajitioch Unified AJtemaiive i!diu:ation 

Uvt Oak High 

Park Junior High 

Prcwpccts High 



Edna Hiil Elementary 

Garrctson Middle 
John Swett High 
Willow High 

Knighiscn Elcinentary 



Brentwood Union 



John Swctl Unified 



Knighiscn lilemcniary 



Lafayette Olemenlary 
M. !L Stanley Intennediate 



P^toma High (Conr) 
Liberty High 



Lit»erty Union High 



Martinez Unified 

Aihambra Senior High 
Martinez High 
Martinez Junior High 

Moraga OJcmcntary 
Joaquin Moraga Intermediate 

Mt. Diablo Unified 

Clayton Valley High 
College Park High 
Concord High 
EJ Dorado Intermediate 
Foothill Middle 
Gienbrook Middle 
Mt, Diablo High 
Northpte High 
Oak Grove Middle 
Olympic Continuation Hjgh 
Pine Hollow Intermediate 
Rivervicw Middle 
Sequoia Blemcntaiy 
fsrquoia Middle 
Valley View Middle 
Y^acto Valley High 



O hara Park Middle 
Oakley Bemcntary 



Oakley Union Tlcmcntary 



Onnda Intermediate 



Orinda Union Ltlcmcntary 



ERIC 



07W24 
073086 



600371 



073()54 
6057 IS 



U7.^456 
07.^>4 



Y 



Y 



Insiitutioa Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAFP SOAP CAITP CRI> VJ\OV MIuSA College UCO 



Pittsburf Unified 

Central Junior High 
Hillvicw Junior High 
Marina High 
Pittsburg Senior High 
Rivenide High (Cont,) 

Richmond Unified 

Adams Middk 

Crc^ Junk>r Hi^ 

De Anza Senior High 

El Cerrilo Senior High 

GcHiipers (Samuel) Continuation 

Helms Junior High 

Kennedy High 

Middle College High 

North Campus Continuation 

Pinole Junior High 

Pinole Valley High 

Richmond Un iftcd 

Portola Junior High 
Richmond High 
St. John The Baptist 

San Ramon Valley Unified 

Caiifomia High 

Charlotte Wood Intermediate 

Del Amigo High 

Los Cenos Middle 

Monte Vista High 

Pine Valley Intermediate 

San Ramon Valley f ligh 

Walnut Creek lUemcntary 
Walnut Ci^k Intermediate 



6084% 



073540 



605720 
606117 
073216 
073294 

605722 
0733^j5 



605723 
073531 



005724 
0735*^ 
6%769 



Y 
Y 



Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 



Y 
\ 
Y 
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Dei Norte County 

Del Norte County Unified 
Cresccm Elk Elementary 
Del Norte High 
Sunset High 



El Dorado County 

Black Oak Mine Unified 

Divide High 
Golden Sierra High 

Buckeye Union Elementary 
Camerado Springs Intermediate 

EJ Dorado Union High 
Diamond Continuation High 
El Dorado High 
Independence Continuation 
Oak Ridge High 
Pandemia High 

Pondorado Altcmattvc Education 

lake Tahix; Unified 

Mt. Tallae High (Com.) 
South Tahoe High 
South fahoc Middle 

Mother Lode Union I 'Elementary 
Green (Herbert C.) Eilcmcntary 

Placcrvillc Union lUcmcntary 
Markham (l^dwin) Elementary 
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Institution Name 



School Access Cai- Middle 

Code CCrr CATP SOAP CAITP CRI* Vj\OV MVSA College LCD 



Poikxk Pines CJcmcnt^ry 

Stem RiUgc MkkSIc 

Rescue Union Bkmcntaty 
Mahna Village Intermediate 
Rescue EJementary 



Canithen Union High 



Central UniGcd 



Oovis Unified 



Fresno County 

Caruihers High 
Man: High (Cont.) 

Central High 

El Capitan Eiementary 

Penbing High (Cont.) 

dark Intermediate 
CkTvis High 
Clovift West High 
Gateway High (Cont) 
Kastncr intermediate 



Coaltnga/hurofl Joint Unified 

Cambridge High 
Coalings High 
Coalinga Junior High 

Fiiebaugh-Las Deltas Unified 
El Puente High (Cont) 
Firebaugh High 
Hxebaugh Junior High 

Fowler Unified 

Casa Blanca Continuation 
Fowler High 
Fremont Elementary 

Fresno Unified 

Ahwahnee Middle 

Bullard Continuation 

Bullard High 

Cooper Middle 

Dewolf Continiialion High 

Duncan (Erma) Polytechntcai High 

Edison High 

Fort Miller Middle 

Fresno Continuation High 

Fresno High 

Herbert Hoover High 

I loover Continuation 

Kings Canyon Middle 

McLane Continuation 

McLane High 

Opportunity (Continuation) 
Roosevelt High 
Scandinavian Middle 
Sequoia Fr^hman 
Tchipitc Middle 
Icnaya Middle 
Tioga Middle 
Wawona Middle 
Wolters Elementary 
Yt^mite Middle 



103079 



103105 
103019 



103 IK9 
605729 

103250 
103291 

f;05732 

103421 

103583 

r>05733 
a)HK53 



Kerman High 
Kerman Junior High 
Nova High (Cont.) 



en 

ERIC 



Kci-man Unified 



103^13 
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Ix^ftuiion Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CA'ITF CRP IIAOP MV^A Collc^ UC O 



Kinp Caoyon hnni Vniftcd 

Cilois Elemeaury 
General Grant Elementary 
Kinp Canyon Continuauon 
Navelencia Ekmentary 
Reedlcy High 

KiA^sbuig Joint Union likmcnlary 
Roosevelt Elementary 

King^uf^ Joint Union \ 

Kingsbur]^ Hig;h 

Oasis Continuation Hi^ School 

La ton Joint Unified 

Conejo EJcmentaiy 
Laton High 

Oak View Continuation High 

Oro Loma Elementary 

Oro Loma Elementary 

Parlicr Uniftcd 
Martinez (John C) Junior High 
Parlter High 

San Joaquin Valky High (Corn. 

Rjverdale Joint Union Hkmcnt^ry 
Rivcrdaie Elementary 

Riveniale Joint Union High 
Horizon Continuation High 
Riverdale High 



Sangicr Unified 



Sctma Unified 



Kings River High 
Sanger High 
Washington Junior High 

Hcarcland High (Cont) 
Roosevelt Junior High 
Selma High 



Sierra Joint Union I hgh 
Sandy Bluffs Education Center 
Sierra High 

Willow Creek Education Center 



600701 



f>00720 



103667 



Tranquiilily Union High 

EJ Portal High Yr 
Rio De Plata High 
Rio Del Rcy High 
Tranquillity High 

Washington Union High 
Easton Continuation High 
Washington High 



West i'rcsno iilcmcntary 



West Fresno Middle 



Glenn County 

Hamilton Union High 
('ommunity High (Cunt) 
Hamilton Union High 



Ofiand Joint Union Elementary 



Price intermediate 



ERIC 
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Instiluttoa Name 



Oriaod Joint Union lligli 
North Vtltey High (Cont.) 
Oriaod High 

Princeton Jotnt Unified 
Piincetoa Junior-senior High 

Stony Creek Joint Unified 
Elk Creek Alternative 
Elk Creek Junior-senior High 



WUlows Unified 



Wllloivs Communicy High 
WilkTws High 
Wiltows Intennoiiatc 



Schoc^ Aa»s Cal- Middle 

Cbdc CCTP (LAJP SOAP CATPP CRP Ej\0? MI-SA College UCO 



Humboldt County 

Areata Hkmentary 

Sunny Brae Middle 

Eureka Qty Hig|i 

Bamum (Zoe) High 

Eureka Senior High 

Winship Junior High 

Zane (Catherine L.) Junior High 

Femdale Union Hij 

Ferodaie High 

i^rtuoa Union Elementary 

Fortuna Eietnentary 

Fortuna Union Higjs 

East High (Cont) 123335 Y 

Fortuna Union High 

Klamath-Trinity Joint Unified 
Captain John Continuation 
Hoopa Valley High 

Northern HucnbokJt Union T.gh 

Areata High 
McKinieyviile High 
Pacific Coast High 
Tsurai High 

Southern Humboldt Joint Unified 
Continuation Classes 
Miranda Junior High 
South Fork High 

Imperial County 

Drawtey lUcmcntary 
Worth (Barbara) Junior High 

Brawtey Union High 

DrawJcy High 
Desert Valley High 

Oicxico Unified 

Aurora High 
Calcxico High 
Dc Anza Junior High 

Calipaina Untfiiid 

Caltpatna High 
Midway High 
Niland Elementary 



133140 Y 



ERIC 
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lAfitjtutkMi Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAP? SOAP CATPP CRP EAOP MI^ College VCO_ 



Central Hip% 
Park Aveitue High 

Kennedy Junior High 
Wilson Junior High 



Cemral Unkw lU^ 



El Ceolio Eiemeniaiy 



Holtvilk Uaificd 



HoltviJte High 
HoltviUe Junior High 
Pine Elementary 
Sam Webb ContinuaCion 

Imperial Unified 

Imperial Avenue High 
Imperial High 

Wrighi (Frank M ) Elementary 

Magnoisa Untoa Elemcntacy 
Magnolia Elementary 

McCabc Vnkxi Ekmentary 
McCabe Elementary 

Meadons Union EJcmcnUry 
Meadows Elementary 

Mulberry Elementary 

Mulberry Elementary 

San Pasqual Valley VaifiCi} 

Bill Manes High 
San Fssqisal Junior High 
San Pasqual Valley High 



Seelcy Elementary 



Sec Icy Union Elementary 



133300 



60(^ 
600849 

133530 
60(^2 
600&53 



1335^ 
6(X)856 



600S58 
60(»59 

GO0S(d 



Westmorland Union Elementary 
Westmorland Elcmcniaty 



600864 



Y 



^ 

Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 



Inyo County 

nig Pine Elementary 
Dig Ptnc High 



Big Pine Unified 



Bishop High 
Palisade Glacier High 



Dishop Joint Union I ligh 



Bishop Union l^cmcntary 



Home Street Middle 



Death Valley High 



L4;nc Pine High 



Owens Valley High 



IDcath Valley Umncd 



Lone Pine Unified 



Owens Valley Unified 



Kcm Coimiy 

Arvin i}niot\ I^cmcniary 
Haven Drive Intcrmcdiaic 
I lavcn Drive Junior High 

Bakersfield Gly Elementary 
Chipman Junior High 
Compton Junior High 
Currsn Junior High 



ERIC 
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Institution Name 



School Access Cal- Mkldic 

Code CCTP CAP? SOAP CAITP CRP FAOP MI^SA College LCO 



Bakcrefiekl Qty Elenicntaiy (Continued) 
Emerson Junior High 
Sierra Junior High 
Washinpon Junior High 



D ca rdi k y Ekmcntary 



Beanlsley Junior High 

Delano Joint Uoioq High 

Delano High 

VaUcy High/outreach 

Ddaoo Ufuoa Ekmcntaiy 
Cecii Avenue Junior Hi^ 

Bdison Ukmentary 
Edison Senior Eiememary 



Fairfax EUemcntary 
Fruitvale Junior High 
greenfiekl Junior High 



V&it(stx Eicmentaiy 
Fruitvak UiemenCary 
Gfeenlkkl Unioa 



Kern Union High 

Arvin High 
Bakei^Kld High 
Central Valley Cont High 
East BakeisTield High 
Foothill High 
Highland High 
Kern Valley High 
North Hi^ 

Nueva Continuation High 
Phoenix Leamtng Center 
ShaHer High 
South High 

Special Services/constellation 
Summit Continuation 
Vista East Ccmtinuation 
Visia High (Cont.) 
Visia West Continuation 
West High 

Kcmville Union i^cmcntary 
Wallace (Woodrow W.) Junfor High 

Lamont Lilcmcntary 

Mountain View Middle 

Lost lliils Union likmcnury 



Lost Hills Middle 

Mancopa High 

McFarland High 
McFarland Middle 
San Joaquin ifigh 



Mancopa Unified 



McFarland UniHcd 



Mojavc Unified 



Joshua Middle 
Mojave Senior High 
Mountain View High School 

Muroc Joint Unified 
Boron Junior-Senior High 
Desert Junior^Senior High 
Forbes Avenue Elementary 
>k>rth Edwards High 



(limn 

600915 
600917 



Y 



153167 



Y 



600949 



153025 
153070 

153229 
153260 
153333 



153508 
153539 



Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 



r: f> 



Institution Name 



Sclioo4 Access CaU Middle 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CATPP CRP LiAOP MMSA College LCO 



^ksrm Middle 



Nonis Elementary 



Pananu Buena Vista Union 
Actis (O J.) Junior High 
Tevis Junior High 
Thompson (Fred L.) Junior High 

Rkhiand-Lcnio GkmetiUry 
Richiami Intermediate 
Richland Senior Elementaiy 

Rosedale Union Elemcntaiy 
Rosedale Ekmentar^r 

Sierra Sands Unified 

Burroughs High 
James Mothx Junior High 
Mesquitc Continuation High 
Murray Junior High 



Southern Kcm Unified 



HamiltOti Junior High 
Rare Earth High 
Rosamond iligh 



Standard Junior High 



Lincoln Ekmentajy 



Standard Elcmentaiy 



TaH Gty Elementary 



Buena Vista High (Cont.) 
Taft Union High 



Taft Union High 



Jacobsen Junior High 
Monroe Hi^ 
Summit fiigh 
Tehachapt High 



Sunset Ekmentafy 



Tchachapf Unified 



Vincland Ekmcntary 



Wasco Union l^icmentary 
Thomas Jefferson Elementary 



Wasco High 
Wcstsidc High (Cont.) 



Wasco Union High 



601000 



153013 



Ki/t}^ Cowity 

Armona Union Elementary 
Parkview liJcmcniary 



13orcorart Joint Unified 

Corooran High 
John Muir Middle 
Kings I.ake High 

Hanford I'lcmcfitary 
Wilson (WiXXirDw) Flemenidry 

Hanford Joint Union High 

Hanford High 

M^txiord High Night Cont, 

Johnson (Earl K) High (Cont.) 

moo re Union High 

Lcmoonc High 

South Lcmoorc High (Cont.) 



\(>:ym 



ERLC 
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Institutioii Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CAITP CRF VJ\Ol' MfuSA Collc^ UCO 



Reef-SuQsct Uaificd 

Avcnal 
Suohsc Higti 



Lak£ Ccmty 

Kclscyviilc Unified 

K C Higfa (Cofit.) 
Kelscyvilk High 
Mountain Vtsia Middie 

Kooocti Unidcd 

Carle' (William C) iligh 
Lower Lake High 
Oak Hill Middle 

Lake port Unified 

Clear Uke High 
Natural High (Cont.) 
Tcrmc EJemcntary 

Middletown Unified 
Cannon (Minnie) Elementary 
Loconofna Valley High (Cont.) 
Middletown High 
Middletown Middle 

Upper Lake Union Gkmenlary 
Upper Lake Union Junk>r High 

Upper Lake Union Iligh 

Clover Valley High 
Upper Lake High 



Lassen Cou/tty 

Big Valley Joint Unified 

Dig Valley High 

Big Valley Intermediate 

Gateway High 

Tort Sage Unified 

Fort Sage Middle 
Hedong High 
Render High (Cont.) 

Lassen Unu>n High 

Credence High (Com) 
Lassen High 

Susanvtile Elementary 
Otamood View Elementary 

Indian Eiducation Center 69318^7 Y 

Westwood Unified 

Wcstwood High 

Los Angeles County 

ABC Uniftcd 

Artcsia High 1^303^) Y 

Carmenita Junior High 

Ccrritos High V}mS 
Gahr High 
Haskell Junior High 

Killingsworth Junior High (><X>123 \ 

Ross (Faye) Junior High 
TctzIafT (Martin D.) Junior High 
Trac>^ (Wilbur) High (Cont ) 

Whitney (Gretchcn) High l';31.S8 ^ 



O n 1 

ERLC (>1 



Institution Name 



School Access Cal- M.idlc 

Code CCPP CATP SOAP CATTP CRP C^NOP Ml:S/\ College VCO 



Alhambra City Ili^ 

Alhambra High 
Century High (Cont) 
IndcpciKkiicc High 
Maxt Kcppci High 

San Gabriel High 193769 Y 

Antelope Valley Union High 
Antelope Valley High 
Desert Winds Continuation High 
Highland High 
Littlerock High 
Palmdak High 
Quartz Hill High 

Arcadia Unified 

/Vrcadia Senior High 

Dana (Richard Heniy) Junior High 

Firet Avenue Junior High 

Foc^hills Junior High 

Huntingt<»i High 

Rancho High 

Azusa Unified 
Alternative Learning Center (Cont.) 
Azusa High 
Center Intermediate 
FoothiU Middle 

Gladstone High i93W Y 

Sierra High 
Slauson Intennediate 

Baldwin Park Unified 

Baldwin Park High 

Charles D. lones Junior High 

Holland (leny D.) Junior High ^^i 145 ^' 

^^otth Paik Continuation High 
Olive Junior High 
Sierra Vista High 
Siena Vista Junior High 

Dassctt VniriCiS 

Bassett Senior High 

Edge wood Middle 

Nueva Vista Continuation High 

Toirh Middle 

Rcllflowcr Unified 

Delinower High 
Mayfair High 

Somerset Continuatjon fligh 

Ikvcriy Hills UniOed 
nevciiy UiWs C^>ntinuation High 
Beverly Hiiis High 

lk>nita VniHcd 

Bonita High 
Chaparral High 
Lone Hill Intermediate 
Ramona Inrermcdiaic 
San Dimas High 

Uurbank Unified 

Buitank Senior High V)M\H ^ 

Burraugtis Senior High 

Jordan Junior High 

Luther Bud>ank JunK^r High 

Monterey High 

Muir Junior High 



Iitststutton Name 



Sch&M Access Ca!- Middle 

Qxic CCPP CAV? SOAP OVITP CRV IiAQP MlLS/\ CoUcge UCC) 



Csmic Middle 



CasSaic Unioa 



Cenliacla VaJtey Vruon High 



Hawthorne High 
Lcuzingcr High 
Lioyde (R. tL) High 



Charter Oak Unified 



Qarcmont Unified 



Compton Unified 



Arrow High 
Charter Oak High 
Rc^ Oak Intermediate 

CUrcmofit High 

£1 Robie Intermediate 

San Antonio High 

Dunche Middle 
Centennial High 
Compton Senior High 
Davis Middk 
Dominguez High 
Enteiphse Middle 
Ro(»evclt Middle 
Vanguard Middle 
Walton Middle 
Whaley Middle 
WUkHvbrook Middle 



Covina-Vdicy Unified 

Covina High 

Fair VaUey High 

Las Palmas Intermediate 

Norttiv^ High 

Sierra Vista Intermediate 

South Hilte High 

Trawcek Intermediate 

Culver City Unified 

Culver Gty Middle 
Culver Gty Senior High 
Culver Park Continuation High 

Downey Unified 

Columbus Continuation 
Downey High 
East Middle 
Griffiths Middle 
South Middle 
Warren High 
West Middle 

Duaite Unified 
Andres Duartc Elementary 
Duarte High 

Mt. Olive ConiinuatK>n High 
Norihview Intermediate 

Past Whitticr City lUcmcniiiry 
Cast Whitticr Middle 
Granada Middle 
Hiiiview Middle 

I-astside Vmon Hlcmcnury 
Cole (Gifford C:.) Middle 



Arroyo High 
IL\ Monte High 
Mountain View High 



1:1 Monte Union lli|;h 



erJc 



193395 



605755 
193156 
1931% 
606673 
193232 
605756 
606126 
605757 
606127 
605758 
605759 



193220 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 

Y 

Y 
Y 
Y 



lostitutiofi Name 



School Access Cai- MiOJlc 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP GVrPP CRP fiAOP M[^5A Cofrcgc UCO 



El Monte Unkra High (Continued) 

Rosemead High 

Vallc Undo Connnuafion High 

Ei Rancho Uflified 

Burke (Osbum) Middle 
El Rancho High 
North Park Mkidte 
Rivera Middle 

Salazar (Ruben) Continuation 

lil Segundo Unified 

Arena High School 
Bl Segundo High 
£1 Segundo Middle 

Garvcy Okmentary 
Garvey (Richard) Intermediate 
Tempie (Roger W.) Intcrmediaic 

Glendaie Unified 
Crcscenta Valley Senior High 
DaUy (Allan F) High 
Glendaie Senior iiigh 
Hoover (Heit>ert) Senior High 
Roosevelt (Theodore) Junior Hi 
Rosemoflt Junior High 
ToU (Eleanor J.) Junior High 
Wilson (Woodrow) Junior High 

Gtendoia Unified 

Glendora High 
GoddcnS Middle 
Sandburg Middle 
Whitcomb Continuation High 

Hacienda 1^ Pucntc UniHcu 
Cedarlane Junior High 
La Puentc High 
Los Altofi High 
Newton Intermediate 
Orange Grove Intermediate 
Puentc HilU High 
Sparks Intermediate 
Valley Continuation High 
Wilson (Glen A.) High 
Workman (William) High 

Hawthorne lilemcntary 
Hawthorne Intermediate 
Yukon Intermediate 



193270 



Y 



Y 



193480 



(^01402 



Hcrmosa Valley 



Hcrmosa Ikach City lUcmcnlary 



InglcwYxxi Unifieii 



Cruzicr (George W.) Junior High 


a)5m 






\ 




Hiiicrest High 












Inglcwood High 




Y 




Y 




La Tijcra Elementary 


U)U5\ 










I.anc (Warren) [ilcmcntary 


(>Oi452 








V 


Monroe (Albert l\} Junior 1 hgh 


(t()5775 










Momingside High 












Parent (Frank D.) lilemcntary 


U)i45-4 











Almondalc Middle 



Keppcl UnK>n I''lcmcn{jry 



Canada Unified 



Canada Connnuation 
La Canada High 



ERIC 
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Institution Name 



School Acccs Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAF CATPP CRP HAOP MVJs^X Q^Hcge LCO 



Lancaster BScn^ntary 
Park View Intcnncdiate 
Piute latenncdiafc 

Las Vii^ncs Unified 

Agoura High 
QU^basas High 

IiKiiaii HiUs ConcinuACioa High 
Lindcro Canyon Middle 
Wright (Arthur E) Middle 

Lawmiaic Elemental^ 
Rofcrs (Will) Intermediate 

Leoaox Elementary 

Lennox Middle 

Little Lake City Ulemcnlary 
Lake Center Elementary 
Lakeside Elementary 

Long Beach Unified 
AvaJon Junior-^ nior High 
Bancroft Junior High 
Oemille Junior High 
Franklin Junior High 
Hamilton Junior High 
Hill Junior High 
Hoover Junior High 
Hughes Junior High 
JefferscM Junior High 
Jordan Senior High 
Lakewood Senior High 
Lindbergh Junior High 
Marshall Junior f iigh 
Millikan Senior High 
Oak Middle 

Polytechnic Senior High 
Reid Senior High 
Kx^^rs Junior High 
Stanford Junior High 
Stephens Junior High 
Washington Junior High 
Wilson Senior High 

Los Angeles Unified 
Adams (John) Junior High 
Addams (Jane) Continuation 
Aggcler (William Tell) Junior 
Aiiso High 
Angers Gate 
Audubon Junior High 
Avalon Continuatjon 
Bancroft (Hubert Howe) Junior 
Banning (Phincas) Senior High 
Bell Senior High 
Belmont Senior High 
Belvedere Junior f Iigh 
Bcrendo Junior High 
Bethune (Mary Mcleod) Junior M 
Birmingham Senior High 
Boyie Heights Continuatit>n 
f^urhank (Luther) Junior llt^h 
Burroughs (John) Junior High 
Byrd (Richard H.) Junior High 
Canoga Park Senior High 
Ciimegie (Andrew) Junior llgih 
Carson Senior High 
Cancer (George Washington) Jun 
Central Continuation 
Qiatswortlt Senior High 
Chevioc Hills Continuation 



610673 Y 

()06133 Y 

605777 Y 

193447 Y Y 

19.^*67 Y 

605781 Y 

193575 Y Y 

193^)94 ^' 

V)2')S1 Y ^' 

f,05785 Y ^" 

(^139 Y 

193(Xj5 Y \ 
193086 Y V 

\0W2 Y Y 

f,057H8 ^■ 

W)5814 Y \ 

193104 Y 

r;057H9 ^" 

<^IS7>^) Y 

1*^3147 V 

(A}5^)2 \ 

193170 Y 



School Access Cai- Middle 

Institution Name Cxxk CCPP CAI^P SOAP CATPP CRP Vj\OP MIISA College LCO 



Las Ai^eks Umfk^l (Continued) 



Ctay (Henty) Junior High 










1 oil ii/; 




\' 


Li^unN>u» ^i.Jins40{Hicf; Junior 








Cockier (James f^niniofe) Ht^ 








Cimsnaw Senior High 






V 


Curtis (GleM Hammond) Junior 








Dana (Ricbara Henry) Junior Hi 








Del Rey Qmtinuatioii 








Dodson (Kiioecinda depuiveda) J 








LXJiaey ^ausaii Asuiier^ ^mor ti 






%' 

I 


1 1 n iwi nil ml Daa^asflMM IT* _tl, 

LAJWUlOWTi dusiocss Hign 






\' 
1 


urcw ^cjutpbsj Junior rii^ 


IXJL? 




\' 

1 


Eagle Rock Junior-ftcnior High 








cagK 1 rce conunuaiion 








Earhatt (Amelia) Continuation 








Edison ^Thomas A.) Junior High 


0U0144 






cmstein (Alocn) continuation 








til Camtfto Keal senior lltgn 






V 
1 


tj aereno Junior High 






1 


EiJiington (L/uke) Hign 








crmerson (Kaipn Waluo) Junior H 






1 


Eveigrccn Continuation 








FaiTiax Senior High 






I 


Fleming (Alexander) Junior Hig 








Fo&hay (James A«) Juniof High 


^?06145 




V' 

1 


rrancis (jonn ri.) rxwyiccnnic 


t /3Z /?> 






Franklin (Benjamin) Senior Hig 


lv33i>4 


V' 

1 


\/ 
1 


i^i>emoni ^J^in v^) senior tiign 


1 /JJi 1 




I 


rroM yi\%xwn j junn/r nign 








ruitc^ (Kooen; Junior Hign 






1 


uagc ^rieniy i.j junior riign 






I 


oaruvna ocnior riign 


1 OHl^ 
1 / J J^-"* 






Garfield (James A.) Senior Hig 




V 


V* 
X 


Gompers (Samuel) Junior High 






V' 

1 


Oranada Hills Senior High 


! tllT? t 




v* 
1 


vjrani (^uiysses o./ oenior liign 






V' 

1 


Gi^cy (Zanc) Continuation 








r*nfn«li iV\9%nA \i/arV> f«if«ir\r' il 

uniiiin ^Lrovn] wariL^ junior 1 1 








iiaic ^ocorgc ciiery/ junior lit 








iianiiiiun ^/\icjuiiHicry ocniur fit 






\ 

1 


Tlir^p ^Mr^^^ Itinlr>r T-liivk 

fi<inc ^i>rci/ junivir riigri 






\' 
I 


Mcnry ^raincit; junior tiign 








iiigTiiAfnj rarK wXHiiinuaiioii 








Hollenbeck Junior High 






V ' 

1 


iioiiywoou senior rtigii 






V ' 

1 


fiOinics \^iyiiver wcnueii^ junior 








iiopc ^jonn^ L.ontinuat]on 








Huntington Park Senior High 








Independence Continuation 








Indian Springs Continuation 








Irving (Washington) Junior Hig 








Jefferson ( inomas) Senior High 


1 v.w3 / 






jonnson (^uoromy v.j iKgn 








Jordan (Oavid Starr) Senior Hi 






v ■ 

1 


Ncnneoy ^Jonn t^,; ritgn 


1 939*)4 




^ 


Kjng ( 1 nomas dtarr} Junior i iig 








King/Drew Health High 






\ 


l^wrence (Ernest) Junior High 








Come (Joseph) Junior 1 figh 








Ixonis (Miguel) Confinuaijon 








l>cwi& (Robert H.) Contmuaiion 








Lincoln (Abraham) Senior High 








Lincoln Medical Magnet High 








Ixxrke (Alain Leroy) Senior Hig 


193515 






London (Jack) Continuation 








Angeles Center For Rnrichc 








Los Angeles Senior 1 ligh 


193535 







ERIC 



Instittttiofi Name 



School Access Ca!- Middle 

Ccxlc CCPP CAPP sew CATPP CRT VAOV MnS/\ College LCO 



Los Afigcks Unified (Oxitinued) 



Univcrsicy Senior High 
Van Nuys Junior Higb 
Van Nti)« Senior High 
Venice Senior Htgti 
Verdugo Hills Senior High 
View Part CoodnuaiitM 
Vtnt^ Street PumL Ekm. 
Virgil Junior High 
W^hin^:on (Gmi^) Senior High 
WdMter (Daniel) Junior High 
West Granada Coatinoation 
West Hollywood Opportunity 
Westchester Senior High 
White (Stephen M.) Junior High 
Whitman Continuation 
Wilmington Junior High 
Wilson (Wooditw) Senior High 
Wiight (Orvilte) Junior Hi^ 
Young (Whitney) Continuation 



Los Mktos Elefflentary 



Los Nietos Middle 



1938S8 

1938% 
193904 



193930 
193947 

1939S5 
193040 

60200*; 



Y V 



Y Y \ 



N 



LowcU Joint Itlemcntaiy 
Rancho-Starbuck Intermediate 

Lynwood Unified 
Hosier (Fred W.) Junior High 
Lynwood High 
Vista High (Continuation) 

Manhattan Beach C!ity Itlcmcntary 
Manhattan Deach Intcnnediate 

Monrovia Unified 

Canyon High 
Gifton Middle 
Monrovia High 
Santa Fc Middle 

Montcbelio UniHcd 

Bell Gardens High 
Oeii Gardens Intennediatc 
Eastmont intermediate 
La Mereed Intermediate 
Mary Intermediate 
Montet>el}o High 
Moniebelfo Intermediaie 
Schurr High 
Suva Intermediate 
Vail High 

Mountain View Itkmentary 

3aker FJemeniary 

Kranz (Charles T.) Intcrmcdialc 



605839 
193543 



Y 
Y 



Nofwaik-La Mirada Unified 



1:1 Cam i no High 
Glen (John H.) High 
La Miradj High 
Norwdlk High 

Jumper Intermediaie 
Sage Intcrmcdialc 



Paimdalc l'!lcmcntjn 



Pak» Vcnics Tcninsula UntHcd 
Malaga Cove Intermediate 
Miraleste High 
P^los VcnJes High 



5^ 
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Imiitutkxi Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAFP SOAP CAITP CRP LIAOP Ml%S/\ College LCO 



Palot Veixles Prninnila Unified (Continued) 
Rancho Dei Mar High 
Ridgecrest Intcimediace 
Rolling Hiils Hi^ 

Parunount Unitkd 

Alondra Intermediate 
Geanvater Intermediate 
MicheUon Continuation 
Paramount Hi^ 

Pasadena Untfted 

Blair High 
Hliot Middle 
Marshall Fundamental 
Muir High 

Pasadena Contmuation High 
Pasadena High 
Roosevelt 

Washington Middle 
Wilson Middle 

Pomona Unified 

Emerson Juntor High 
I'^rcmont Junior High 
Gancsha Senior High 
Garcy Senior High 
l^rbeer Junior High 
Marshall (John) Junior High 
Patomares Junior High 
Park West High 
Pomona Senior High 
Simons Junior High 

Redofido Beach Qty Eicmentafy 

Adams Middle 
Hilkrrest Middle 

Roscmcad Giementary 

Muscatci Intermediate 

Rowiand Unified 

Alvarado intermediate 
Giano Intermediate 
Nogalcs High 
Rincon Intermediate 
Rowiand (John A.) High 
.Santana High 

San Gabriel I'Jementary 
Jefferson Intermediate 

San Marino Unified 
Huntington Intermediate 
San Manno High 

Santa Monica-Malibu Unified 
Adams (John) Middle 
Lincoln Middle 
Olympic High 
Santa Monjca High 

Soledad-Agua Dulcc Union nJemcniary 

High Dciicn 

South IJay Union High 

Mira Costa High 
Pacific Shores High 
Rcdondo High 

ikmlh Pasadena Unified 
South Pasadena Continuation 
S<7ulh Pasiidcna Junior High 
South Pasadena Senior High 



605845 Y 
193674 V 

193106 Y Y 

605846 \ 
193167 Y 

193610 Y Y Y 

193^>82 Y Y ^' 

602175 Y 

605849 Y 

605K50 ^' Y 

f»06163 Y Y 

193317 Y Y 

193332 ^' ^' 

606678 Y Y 

605&51 Y Y 

()06164 Y Y 

193702 Y Y 

605852 Y Y 



(AllllA Y 



fiO::43 ^ 



U)5S53 ^' 
I93S00 Y 



Locution Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAF? SOAP CAITP CRP EAOP MI^SA College LCO 



South Whiukr Ekmeoury 

Moflte Vista Middk 

South Whittkr Intennediate 

Tempie Gty Unified 
Oak Avenue Intermediate 
Temple Gty High 

Torrance Unified 

Caite Mayt>r Middle 
Cdsimir Middle 
HuH (J. H.) Middle 
Lynn (Beit M,) Mkidic 
NfadixHia Middle 
Magnider (Philip) Middle 
SoTXh High 
^iy(KuitT.) High 
South High 
TomuKC High 
West High 

Valic Undo Hlemcntary 

Dean L Shivrly 

Wahiut Valley Unified 

Chaparral Middle 
Dei Paso High 
Diamond Bar High 
South Poince Middle 
Suzanne Middle 
Walnut High 

West Covina Unified 

Cameron Elementary 
Coronodo Continuation High 
Edgewood Middle 
West Covina High 

Weslside Union lilemenCary 
Walker (Joe) Middle 

Whittier City filcmenlary 
Dexter (Walter F.) Intermediate 



Edwards (Kathehne) Intennediate 


(m3<6 


Y 


Whittier Union High 






Califor^ 'i Higli 


193130 


Y 


Frontier High 






La Scma High 




Y 


Pioneer High 


193688 




Santa Fe High 


I937X} 


Y 


Whittier High 


193970 


Y 



William S. Hart Union High 
Arroyo Seco Junior High 
BcTwman (Jereann) High 
Canyon High 

flart (William S.) Senior Hign 
Learning Post High 
Placenta JunK7r High 
Saugus High 
Sierra Vista Junior High 

Wilsona I^cmcniary 

Challenger Middle 

Wiscbum nicmcniary 
Dana (Richard f icnry) Hlemcntary 




InstitutkMi Sauk. 



School Access Cal- Mkidle 

Oxk CCPP CAPP SPAT CAITP CRP UAOV MnS/\ College UCO 



Madera County 

Afvicw4>aiiylaiid Union IHcmeniary 
Daicyland Elemencaiy 

Bass Lake Elementary 
Oak Creek Intemsediatc 



Wilsofl Elemenuiy 

Cbowchtila High 
Gateway High 



Qiowchilla EkmcaUuy 



Qiowcfailla Un»oa High 



Madera Unified 

Funnan (Duanc E) High 
JefTerson (Thomas) Junior High 
Madera High 
Sugar Pine High 



Ahwahncc Hiils High 
FoothiU High 
Raymond High 
Yoiemilc High 



Yosemite Uaioo High 



602405 
201570 



Y 



203001 



Mann County 



Milter Cieck Mtddk 



Dude Elcmenury 



Kcfttficfd Ucmenury 
Kent (Adaltne E,) Middle 



Hail Middle 

Milt Vallev Midd!'' 



North Marin High 
Novaio High 
San Jose Middle 
San Marin High 
Sinaloa Middle 



Lark^r Elementary 
Mill Valley Elementary 
Novaio Unified 



Del Mar Intermediate 



Reed \Jn\ot\ liJcmcntary 



White Hill Middle 



Ross Valley IiJcmcntary 



San Rafael City Elementary 
James B. Davidson Middle 



Mad rone High 
San Rafael High 
Terra Linda High 



Tomalcs High 



San Rafael City High 



Shofvlmc UnifK'd 



Mcwah Mountain High 
Redwood High 
Sir Francis Drake High 
Tamalpais High 



Tamalpais Union Mi^h 



7U 



65 



lostiCutim Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP 0\rP SOAP CATPP CRT VJ\OP MLuSA College UCO 



Mariposa County 

Mariposa County Unified 

CouUeiviile High 

Manposa County High 

Mariposa Junior High 

^ring Hill High And Continuation 

Yoseniite Parii High 



Mendocino County 

Anderson Valley Unified 
Andcison Valley Jr. /Sr. High 
Ranchcha Continuation 

I^rt Dragg Unified 

Fort Bragg Mkidle 

Fort Dragg Senior High 

Leggett Valley High 

Nonh Coast Continuation High 

Laytonvilk Unified 

Laytonville High 

Mendocino Unified 
Mendocino Community High 
Mendocino High 
Mendocino Middle 

Point Arena Joint Union I ligh 

Point Anena High 

South Coast Continuation 

Potter Valley Vniricd 

Centeiville High 
Potter Valley High 

Round Valley Unified 

Round Valley High 

Uiciah VniriCil 

Pomolita Middle 
Redwood Valley Middle 
South Valley High 
Ukiah High 

Willits Unified 

Baechtcl Grove Middle 
San Hcdrin Contiauatlon 
WiUits Junior-Senior High 

Merced County 

Atwaier lilcmenUry 

Mitchcii Intermediate 

Ilatlico-Crcssey fiJcmcntary 

Ballico Elementary 

Delhi Itlementary 

El Caplian Ekmeniary 

Dos Pakx& Joint UnM.>n Ivlcmcnta 
Dryant Elementary 

Dos Paios Joint Untun I Ii';h 
Dos Palos Joint Union I ligh 1\M 1{] V 

Wcs»isidc High 

Gustinc \}t\ir\cd 

Gu&iinc High 
Pioneer High 



71 



Institutioa Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCTP CAPP SOAP CAITP CRP lv\OP MIuS/\ College UCO 



HUmar Uaified 
Htlmar Juniof-Scntor High 

Le Grand Unkm iiigh 

Gran^U High 
Le Grand High 

Lfvingstofi Union BScflicnury 
Livingston Intermediate 

Los Baoos UniHed 

Los Banos Hi^ 

Los Banos Junior High 

San Luis High 

Merced Qty UJemcniary 
Herbert Hoover Intermediate 
Rudolph Rivera Intermediate 
Tcnaya Intermediate 

Mciccd Unioii High 

AtwBter High 
UvingsiOfi Iligh 
Mcnxd High, East 
Merced High, >Jorth 
Yosemite High 

Winton Blemcntary 
Sparkes (Frank) Elementary 



Modoc County 

Modoc Joint Unified 

Modoc High 
Modoc Junior High 
Warner High (Cont-) 

Surprise Valley Joint Unified 
Surprise Valley High 

Tuielake Basin Joint Unified 

Tuteiakc High 



Mono County 

liastcm Sierra Unified 

CoJevilie High 
Lee Vining High 

Mammoth Unified 

Mammoth High 



Monterey County 

Carmct UniHed 

C^rmel High 
Carmcl Middle 
Carmcl Valley High 

Gonzales Union I{Jcmcnlary 
F airvicw Middle (yi)2tAY) 

Gonzales Union High 
Gonzalcf High 11?>()SS 
Pinnacici f Iigh 

King City High 
Los Padres High 



King Cay Joint LJnion I Iigh 



King City Union I'Jcmcntary 
San Lorenzo l^lemeniary 



ERIC 
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Scbod Access Cai- Middle 
U»titutk>fl Name Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CATPP CRP EAQP MHS/\ College UCO 

Moatcrc]r Penumla Uoifted 
Colton (Walter) Middle 
Cypress High 
Fitch (Rogers.) Middle 
King (Martin Lulher) Middle 
Los Ari>oies Middle 
Marina La Continuatksn 
Monterey High 
Seaside High 

Nofth Monterey County Unified 

Hi Camino High 
Gambctta (Joseph) Middle 
Moss Landing Middle 
North Monterey County Hi^ 

Pacific Grove Unified 

Community High 
Pacifn; Grove High 
Pacify Grove Middle 

Padfic Valley UniGcd 

Pacific Valley 

Salinas Unioa High 

AlisalHigh 273010 Y 

El Sausal Junior High 605876 Y 

Mt. Toro High 
North Salinas High 

Salinas High 273455 Y 

Washington Junior High 

Santa Rita Union Elementary 
Gavilan View Middle 



605872 



273280 Y 
273534 Y 



Napa Comcy 

Caiistoga Joint Unified 
Catistoga Junior-Senior High 
Palisades High 

Napa Valley Umftcii 

Napa High 
Redwood Middle 
Silverado Middle 
Tcmescal High 
Vintage High 

St. Helena Unified 

Mad rone High 

St. Helena Sentor High 283710 Y 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) Iniermediaie 



Nevada County 

Grass Valley Hkmentary 
Gilmorc (Lyman) Intermediate 

Nevada City niemcniary 
Seven Hills inlermedialc 

Nevada hymt Union I li^ 

Bear River High 
i:mpirc Contmualion High 
Nevada Vr\km High 
Sierra Mountam High 

Pleasant Ridge Union lUcmcntary 
Magnolia Inlermedialc 

Twin Ridges lilcmcniary 
Gn/zly Hili Ulcmcnlary 



5° ^»"> 
ERIC 



InstituCim Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAFP SOAP CATPP CRP IIAOP MVJSA Coiicffl: UCO 



ERLC 



Orwige County 

Anaheim Union High 

Anaheim High 
Ball Junior High 
Biwkhurst Junior High 
Cypress High 
Dak Junior High 
Gilbert High 
Katella High 
Kennedy (John F.) High 
Lexingtoo Jr. High 
Loara High 
Magnolia High 
Orangeview Junior High 
Savanna High 
South Junior High 
Sycamore Junior High 
Walker Junior High 
Wcfitcm High 

Brca-Otinda Uniftcd 

Brea Canyon High 
Brca Junior High 
Brea-41iimia iligh 

Bucna Park Ekmcntary 
Buena Park Junior High 
Pierce Educational Center 

Capislrano Unified 

Ca pistra no Vaiiey High 

Dana Hills High 

Forstcr (Marco F.) Junior High 

Niguei Hilis Junior High 

San Qemente High 

Scrra High 

Shoreciiffs Junior High 

Fountain Valley Illemcntary 
Fulton (Harry C) Middle 
Masuda (Kazuo) Middle 
Talbert (Samuel E,) Middle 

Fuikrton Elementary 
L^dera Vista Junior High 
Nicolas Junior High 
Parks (D. Russell) Junior High 



303022 



303003 



303671 



70Z564 



303&56 



Ducna Park Hign 
Fullcrton High 
La Habra High 
Vista High 
S<?nora High 
Sunny Hills High 
Troy High 



Fuikrton Joint Union I ligh 



303250 
303336 



303734 



Garden Grove Unified 



Alamiios InJcnmcdiatc 

Ik'Jl (Hilion D.) Inicrmcdiiilc 

ik)lsa Grande High 

l>oig (Ixroy i>.) fnJcrmcdiaic 

V\\7. (Stephen R,) Inrcrmirdiatc 

Gurdcn Grove High 

Irvine (James) Intcmicdiaic 

Jordan (Donald S.) Inicrmcdiat 

\ji Quinta High 

Uke High 

ixy& Amigos High 

McGamn (Sarah) Inlcmicdiaic 

Paciftca High 



303393 



7- 
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Iitstitutioft Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CAITP CRP EAOP MLiSA College UCO 



Ganieii Gimc Uniftcd (Continued) 
RaUtoa (Dr. Walter C) Intermediate 
Ranchc Aiamitos High 

Santiago Higb 303655 

Huntifiglon Beach Gty Hkmeniary 
Dwyer (Ethel) Middle 
Sowers (Isaac U) Middle 

Huntitigton Dcach Union High 

Edisoo High 
Fountain Valley High 
Huntington Beach High 

Marina High 303441 V 

Ocean View High 

Westminster High 303844 Y 

Wintersbuig High (Cont.) 

Irvine Unified 

Iivine High 303015 

Lakeside Middle 

Rancho San Joaquin Intermediat 

S.E.LR Alternative High 

Sierra Vista Middle 

Univeisity High 

Vcnado Middle 

Woodbridge High 



Imperial Middle 
Washington Middle 



Laguna Beach High 
Thutston Middle 



La ilabra City Hiementary 



Laguna Be^li Unified 



Los Alamitos Unified 

laurel High 

Los Alamitos High X)339i 
McAuliffc (Sharon Christa) Middle 

Ncwport'Mcsa Unified 

Corona Del Mar High 
Costa Mesa High 
Ensign (Horace) Intcrmcdmle 

Estancia High ' 303200 
Newport ilarbor High 
Tewinkle (Charies W.) Intermed 

Orange Unified 

Canyon High 
Cerro Villa Junior High 
HI Modcna High 
III Rancho Middle 
Orange High 
Portota Junior High 
Richland Continuation High 
Santiago Middle 
Villa Park High 
Yorba Middle 

riaccntia Unified 
VA Camino Real Continuation lli 
VA Dordiio High 
l£5peranza High 
Kraemcr Junior High 
Tuffrcc (Col. J. K.) Junior lit 

Valencia High 3U.1S0: 
Yorba (Bernardo) Junior High 
Yort^a I inda Middle 



ERIC 



Instituiion Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAP? SOAP C7VITP CRP ILAOP MV^A CoWc^ LCQ 



Saddleback Valley Unified 

B Tore High 
La Paz Intermediate 
Laguna Hills High 
Los Alisos Intcrmcdtale 
Mission Vtejo High 
Serrano Intermediate 
SilvcrmJc High (Conu) 
Trabuco Hills Hi^ 

Santa Ana Unified 
Carr (Gerald P.) Intermediate 
Century High 
Lathrop Intermediate 

Mac Arthur (Douglas) Fundamental Intermediate 

McFadden Intermediate 

Mountain View High 

Our Lady Of The Pillar 

Saddleback High 

Santa Ana High 

fTierra Intermediate 

Spurgeon Intem^iate 

St. Joseph EkoL School 

Valley High 

Willatd Intennediate 



303049 
605m 
610282 
606174 

6^>6509 
303582 
3036315 
603041 
609468 
697373 
303645 
606175 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



\ 
Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Columbus Tustin Middle 
Curric (A. G.) Middle 
Foothill High 
Hcwcs Middle 
Hillvicw High 
Tustin High 



Tusttn Unified 



Johnson Middle 
Staccy Intermediate 
Warner Middle 



Westminster Elementary 



303210 



Placer County 

Aubum Union LUenKnury 
V, Cain Elementary 

Eureka Union Ulemcntary 
Furcka Union Elementary 
Willnia Cavitt Elementary 

Forcsthil! Union Elementary 
Foresthill Divide Middle 

Placer Hills Union Elementary 
Weimar Hills Junior Ih^ 

Placer Union High 
Addolcsccnt Day Treatment 
Chana High 
Colfax High 
Dei OroHigh 
Placer High 

Rocklln Unified 

Rtx'klm I'lemeniary 

Roscviik: CUy lUcmcniary 

VacH Intermediate 

Roscvilic Joint Union lljgh 

Adelantc High 
Oakmunt High 
Roseviiie High 

Success High ^ ^ 



ERIC 
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Ifistitutiofl Naxnc 



School Access Cal' Middle 

Code CCPP CAFP SOAP CAITP CRP VAOV MES/\ College UCO 



Tatoc-Tnickcc Unified 

Nofth TaKoe High 
>k)rtb Tahoe Intermediate 
Stem Continuation High 
Sierra McMuitain Intermediate 
Tahoc-Tnickec Junior Senior High 

Western Placer Unified 
Edwards (Glen) Intermediate 
Lincoln High 
Phoenix High 



Plumas County 

Plumas Unified 

Almanor High 
Beckwt>urth (Jim) High 
Chester Junior-senior High 
Greenville Juntor-scnior iligh 
Indian Vailey High 
Ponola Junior-senior High 
Quincy Junior-senior High 
Sierra High 



Riverside County 

Alvord Unified 

Alvord Continual t\ High 
Arizona Intermediate 
La Sierra High 
Loma Vista Intenncdiatc 
None Vista High 
Wells intermediate 

Danning Unified 

Banning High 

Coombs (Susan D.) inicrmediacc 
New Hofizon High 

Dcaumont Unified 

Beaumont Senior Ifigh 
Mountain View Junior High 
San Andrvas High 

Coachclla Valley Unified 
Bobby Duke Elementary 
Coachella Valley High 
John Kelley Elementary 
La Familia Continuation High 
Mecca f^lementary 
Oasis Elementary 
West Shores Iligh 
Wesisidc Elementary 

(Zofona-Norro Unified 
Aubumdale Junior High 
Bucna Vista High (Occupaiionaf 
Centennial Senior High 
Corona Junior High 
Coa'>na Senior I ligh 
Hony.on Continual >un High 
Norco Junior I ligh 
Norco Senior I ligh 
Raney (I^tha) Junior High 

Desert Sands UniCscd 

Amistad High 
\i\d\o High 

Jefferson (Thomas) Middle 
La fjuinta Middle 
Palm Desert High 



603150 Y 

333000 V 

33342*? Y 

603159 Y 

333021 Y Y 

imUA Y 

603169 Y 

33309*; Y 

f^)32K3 Y 

(mils Y 

<mi^y \ 

(»03:S4 Y 

U)5W3 ^ 

3331(A) Y 

>333r; Y 



Institution Name 



Schoc^ Access Cai- MM\c 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP OVITP CRF llAOV MVJ&A CoUcgc UCO 



ERIC 



Desext Saods Unified (Continued) 
Palm Desert Middle 
WtUon (Woodrow) Middle 

Hemet Unir^ 

Acacia Junior High 
AlessamifX) High 
Hamiitcm Elementary 
Hemet Junior High 
Hemet Senior High 

Junipa Unified 

Ina Aibuckle Hlementaiy 
Jurupa Middle 
Junipa Valley High 
Mission Middle 

Nueva Vista Cbncinuation High 
Pacific Avenue Elementary 
Rubidoux High 
Rustic Lane Elementary 

Lake EUinore Unified 

Hlsinote High 
Elsinore Junior High 
Ortega High 
Terra Cotta Junior High 



Ivfenifee Middle 



Menifee Union Ulementaiy 



Moreno Valley Unified 

Atessandro Middle 
Badger Springs Middle 
Dutterficld Elementary 
Btittcfficld Middle 
Canyon Springs High 
March Mountain High (Cone.) 
Moreno Valley High 
Mountain View Middle 
Sunnymead Elementary 
Sunnymead Middle 
Valley View High 

Palm Spnngs Unified 
Coffman (Nclijc N.) Middle 
Crcc (Raymond) Middle 
Desert Springs Middle 
Mount San Jacinto High 
Palm Spnngs High 



Palo Verde Unified 



Dlythc Junior High 

Palo VcrdcHigh 

Twin Palms Continujiion 

Penis Union High 

Vf.ms High 

Perris Lake High (Cont.) 
Perris Valley Middle 
Pinacate Middle 

Riverside Unified 

Arlington High 

General Middle 

Chemawa Middle 

Fremont F.lcmentary 

Gage (Mathew) Middle 

Highland FJementary 

Jefferson Elementary 

Lu:c(^n (Abraham) Coniinuaiion 

I>ongfcllow Elementary 

North (John W.) High 



603199 
603202 



603217 
605907 
333041 
606177 

603219 
333713 
603221 



6a59(» 
610350 
333039 
333377 

(^03233 



333597 



333002 
605912 

^05913 
f^3263 

333440 



Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
^ 

Y 

\' 
^ 



Y 
Y 

^ 
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Ittstimtion NaoK 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAFF SOAP CAITP CRP Li/\OP MluS/V College UCO 



Riverside Unified (Continued) 

Polytechnic High 
Ramosia High 
Sierra Mkklk 
UofverMty Heights Mkldle 



San Jacinto Unified 



Monte Vista Middle 
Mountain View High 
San Jacinto Senior High 



Temccida VaUcy Unified 



Margarita Middle 
Rancho Vista High 
Temecula Middle 
Temecula Valley High 



333623 
333649 
605914 
605915 



605916 
333766 



Y 

\ 

Y 



Sacramento County 

Center Unified 

Center High School 

Center Junior High 

Dudley (Arthur S,) Elementary 

McOelian High 

Del Paso Heights lilementary 
Del Paso Heights Elementary 
Fairbanks Elementary 
North Avenue Elementary 

Elk Grove Unified 

Daylor (William) High 
Elk Grove High 
Florin High 

Kennedy (Samuel) Elementary 
Kerr (Joseph) Middle 
Omochumnes High 
Pioneer High 

Reese (David) Elemeniary 
Rio Cazadero High 
Rutter (James) Middle 
Valley High 



Alpha Intermediate 



Eivcrta Joint Elemeniary 



FoisonvCordova Unified 
Alternative Instructional Center 
Cordova Senior High 
Folsom High 
Folsom Junior High 
Kinney High 
Mills Junior High 
Mitchell (W, H ) Junior I ligh 



Gait Middle 



Gait Joint Union liicmcntary 



Gait Joint Union High 
Estrcllita Continuation High 
Gait High 

Grant Joint Uniun ili^h 
Aero Haven High Continuation 
Don Julio Junior Ifjgh 
Foothill Farms Junior High 
Foothill High 
Grant Union I ligh 
Highlands High 

Martm Luther Kjng, Jr. Junior High 

Rio Linda Uv^ 

Rio Linda Junior High 



343037 
603291 
003290 



603293 
603294 
603297 



343257 
343047 
603310 
606180 



a)3302 

(;05917 
343017 



-V43347 



(M)592: 

,W33:f) 
34337^^ 
343437 
6i027S 

()()591S 



Y 
Y 



Y 
\ 
\ 



Y 
Y 

\ 



Y 



^ 



ERIC 
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InstitutkMi Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP GVPP SOAP CA1TP CRP ll\OV MV^\ College LCD 



GfBfit Joint Uaiofl High (Continued) 
RioTtem Fundamental Junior Hi^ 
Rista Nueva Hi^ (Cont) 

Natooias Uaioi. Clcinentary 
Natomas Junior High 

Rhcr Delta Jotnt Uoificd 

Delta High 
Rio Vista liigh 
Rivcrview Elementary 

Sacramento Giy Unified 



605926 



Y 



Hnlrada Continuation High 
1^ Vista Continuation Hi^h 
Loma Vista (Cont.) 
Los Amigos Continuation High 
Me^ Verde High 
Mira Loma High 
Palos Verde Continuation 
Pasteur Middle 
Rio Amern'ano High 
Rio Dei Sol Coniinuadon Hi^h 
Rogers Middle 
San Juan High 
Sierra Nueva High 
Sicrni Vi.sta ffigh 
Starr King Intermediate 
Sylvan Middle 

Via Del Campo Continuation High 
Vista Bonita (Cont.) 



481530 



Albert Einstein Mtddk 


605927 


Y 


Amcncan Legion High 






Afgonaut High 






oPci narrc ciemeniary 






C. iL Mcclatchy High 


341541 


\ 


Caiifomia Middle 


605928 


\ 












\' 


FrefiOOrt ^tfinfntarv 


601196 






\^JJ 




vjoeinc ^VvJianes ivi«^ MuHiie 




\' 
I 


H. W. Harkoess Elementary 


oUJJVV 




Hiram W. Johnson Htgh 


3434^)3 


^' 


Hubert H. Bancroft Elementary 


603401 




Jedcaiah Smith Elementary 


603403 




John Bkli«vU Elementary 


603404 




John F Kennedy High 


343476 


Y 


John H. StiU Middle 


605932 


\ 


Kit Cannon Middle 


606183 


^ 


Luther Burtxank High 


343101 




Sacramento High 


343755 


Y 


Sam Brannan Middle 


605935 


Y 


Suiter Middle 


606669 


\ 


Will C Wood Junior High 


CK)5936 




San Juan UniHcd 






Arcade Middle 






Ardcn Middle 






Barrett Middle 






Bella Vista High 






Carnegie Middle 






C^lasa Robic Fundamental High 


343111 


\ 


Ca&a Viva Continuation High 






Children's Receiving Home Of Sacramcnio 






Cliufrhiil Middle 






Del Campo High 


343205 


\ 


El Camino Fundamental High 


343231 


\ 


Enema High 


.143283 


\ 


Greer Elementary 


603459 




Hiiwe Avenue Elemcnfary 







ERIC 
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InsiitutkMi Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CAITP CRP E/\OP ME5/\ College UCO 



5a/i Benito County 

Ifoiiistcr EZkmenUry 
lUiurbo San Jusio Elementary 607 ICS 

Safl Benito High 
Sao Andreas Continuation High 

San Bemto High 3537D0 



San Bernardino County 

Alta Loma Elcn>cnury 

Alta Loma Middk 

Apple Valley Unified 

Apple Valley High 
Apple Valley Junior High 
Willow Park High 



Dakcr Valley Unified 
Darslow Uniftcd 

Dear Valley Unified 



Baker High 

Barstow High 
Bars tow Junior High 
Central High 

Big Bear High 
Big Bear Middle 
Chautauqua High 

Central I^emcntary 
Cucamonga Intcimediate 

Qiaffcy Unton tligh 

Alta Loma High 
Chaffey High 
Etiwanda High 

Montciair High MyjO Y 

Ontario High 

Valley View High 3(>37rxS V 

Chino Unified 

£?oys Republic High 

Bnggs (Lylc S.) Fundamental 

Buena Vista Continuation High 

Chino Senior High 

Don Antonio Lugo High Yr 

Magnolia Junior High Yr 

Ramona Junior High Yr 

Towmend (Robert O.) Jr High 

Colton Joint UniHcd 

Bloomington I hgh M3 132 \ 

BJoomington Junior High (^05938 ^ 

Colton High 363274 Y Y 

Colton Junior High ()06i$5 Y 
Slover Mountain F{igh 
Terrace Hills Junior High 

Cucamonga ItJcmcntiiry 
Rancho Cucamonga Middle 

lUiwanda Ivlcmcntary 

Eliwanda Intermediate 

l"ontana Unified 

Alder Junior High r^»S9 V) ^ 

Birch High 

Citrus High (Cont.) 

Fontana High V>33.><J Y N 

Hon tana Junior High 
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Institution Name 



School Access Cai- Middle 

Code CCPP CAFP SOAP CAITP ( RP U/\C)P %\V^\ College LCO 



Ron tana Unified (Continued) 
Fontana Unified Alternative Studies 
Sequoia Junior High 



Hekndak l^mentary 
Hcsperia Unified 



Rivctvicw Middk 

Hespeha Hi^ 
Hespcna Junior High 
Mqiavc High 

Lucerne ValJcy Unified 
Lucerne Valley Middle 

Morongo Unified 

La Contenta Junior High 
Monument Altemative/conrinuat 
Sky Alternative /ccMitinuation 
Twcntyninc Palms High 
Twcatynine Palms Junior High 
Yucca Vaiiey High 

Needles Unified 
Needles Junior/Senior High 

Ofltaiio-Montdair likmeniary 
Bucna Visia Opportunity 
DcAaizB Junior High 
Imperial Junior High 
Serrano Junior High 
Vcmon Middle 
Vina Danks Middle 

Rcdlands Unified 

Qemenc Junior High 
Cope Junior High 
Moore Junior High 
Orangcwood Hig^ 

Rcdlands Senior High 163504 V 

Riallo Uniffcd 

Cisenhower Senior High -V»33tH} Y Y 

Frisbic Junior High (A}5^H4 Y Y 

Kolb Junior High 
Milor Continuation High 
Rialto Junior High 

Rim Of The Worid Unified 
Maiy ?. Henck Intcmicdialc 
Mountain ! ligh 

Rim Of The Worid Senior High 

San I)emanlin4> Ctly Unified 
Arrowvicw Middle iAKyVX) 
Cajon High MiJiZZZ Y 

Curtis Middle 
Del Vailejo Mtddle 
Golden Valley Middle 
Richardson Prep Hi 
San Andreas High 

San Bernardino High 3^j.l5W V 

San Gorgi?n!0 High .V)3^>lAS \ 

Serrano Middle 

Shandin Hills Middle 

Sierra High 

^lOl St-'hool 



Calico High 
Daggett Middle 
I'ort Iwn Middle 
Silver Valley H»gh 



Silver Valley Unified 
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Institvtioa Name 



School Access CaJ- Middle 

Code CCFP CAF? SOAP CATTP CRP iZAOP Mf-:SA College UCO 



Sdowiioc JotAt Unified 

Qiaparrai High 
Pmon Mesa Middle 
SerraiioHtgli 

Tiooa Joiat Uoified 
Trcma Continuation High 
TiDnaHi^ 

Uptand Unified 

Hilladc liigh (Cont) 
Pimcer Junior High 
Uptond High 
Upland Junior High 

Vtctor Vaiky Union i li^ 

High Desert High 

Inx^ne Gainer Hook Junior High 

Victor Valley Hi^ 

Victor Valley Junior High 

Yucaipa Joint Utk^fted 

Green Valley High 
Yucaipa High 
Yucaipa Middle 



Son Diego County 

Alpine U:/ ami lilemeniary 
Queen (Joan) Middle 

Donsall Unvm UJcmentary 

Bonsali Middle 

Dorrego Spnngs Unified 

Dorrego Springs High 

Cajon Valley Union Elcmcniary 
Cajon Valley Intermediate 
Emerald Intermediate 
Greenfield Intermediate 
Montgomery Middle 

Carlsbad Unified 

Carlsbad High 
La Pafma High 
Valley Junior High 

Coronado Unified 

Coronado High 
Coit>nado Middle 

Ilscondido Union FJcmcniary 

Del Dios Middle 
Grant Middle 
Hidden Valley Middle 

Gscondido Unnm lli^ 

Eficondido High 373206 ^ 

Orange Glen High 
San Pasqual High 
Valley High 

I'allbruok Union lilcmcnuiry 

Potter (James B,) Intcnmcdiate (j<)3827 Y 

I'allbnxJk l^iion 

Fajlbr[)ok High 373:: 7 V 

Ivy High 

Groiismont Union lli^ 
G.aparral High (Cont.) 

□ Cajon Valtey High 373169 Y 



ERJC S3 



Inslftutioii Name 



School Access CaJ- MiUdic 

Qxic CCT? CAP? SPAT CIAITP CRP LL\OP Ml£S/\ College UCQ 



ERIC 



Gfossmoat Uaioo iligh (Contin^ii) 
El CaiMtaa High 
Gfaoite Hills High 
GrassnKHit High 
HcUxHigh 
Monte \'tsta High 
Mt. Miguel High 
Santana High 

Special Education Program 
Valhalla High 
West Hills Hi^ 

Janiul-Dulzyra Untoo l^mcntary 
Oak Grove Middle 



373273 
373454 
373476 
373790 
373807 
373006 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 



Julian Union l^lcincntary 
Julian Union High 
La Mesa^Spnng Valley 



Julian Junior High 

Julian High 

U Mesa Middle 
La Prcsa Middle 
Parkway Middle 
Spring Valley Middle 

Lakeside Union Hlcmentary 

Lakeside Middle 
Ticrra Del Sol Middle 

I^mon Grove Elementary 
Lemon Grove Middle 
Palm Middle 

Mountain Empire Unified 
Mountain Empire High 
Mountain Empire Junior High 



(03849 
6067U0 



Y 



El Camino High 
Jefferson Junior High 
Uncoln Junior High 
Ocean 5Jhores High 
Oceansidc High 
Plato High 



Oceanside City Unified 



371901 
(A}3883 
(^A)3S8(> 

373520 



Pjway Unifjcd 



Abraxas Coniinualion High 
Bernardo Heights Middle 
Black Mountain Middle 
Mcadowbrook Middle 
Mt. Carmc! High 
Poway Fligh 
Vwin Pcaics Middle 

Ramona City Unified 

Montccito High 

Peince (Olive H.) Junior High 

Ramona High 

Rancho Santa ¥c lilcmcntary 
Rancho Santa Fc Middle 

San Diego City Unified 

Ikll Junior High 
Challenger Junior High 
Gaircmonc Senior Hi^^h 
Co rrcia Junior High 
Crawford Senior High 
Dc Portola (Gasper) Middle 
Farb Middle 



173597 



-r3i:i 

M)5959 
373158 



S4 
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Schoai Access Cal- Middle 
Institution Name Code CCPP c:aPP SOAP CA ITP CRP VJ\OV MHS/\ College UCQ 

Saa Diego Gtf Unified (Continued) 



Garfieid High 










Goflipct¥ Seoomiary 


373030 


Y 




Y 


Henry Semor High 


373278 


Y 




Y 


Hoover Seniof High 


373299 


Y 




Y 


Kearny Seiuor High 


373332 


Y 




Y 


KeiUer Middle 


603981 






Y 


Kxtx Middle 










La Joila Senior High 


373350 


Y 




Y 


Lewis Junior High 


605963 






Y 


Lif»:oia Senk>r High 


3733S8 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Mabel E CFarrcU/Crcative & 










Madison Senior High 


373369 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Mann Jtink>r High 










Manton Middle 


605965 






Y 


MemofiaJ Junior High 


606195 






Y 


Mira Mesa Senk>r High 


373018 


Y 




Y 


Mts»<MS Bay Senior High 


373443 


Y 




Y 


Montgomery Junior High 


605967 






Y 


Morse Senior High 


3TW(o 


Y 




Y 


Muiriands Junior High 


6059fiS 






t' 


Padfic Beach xMiddle 


005969 


Y 






Pershing Junior High 


f^ji97 






\ 


Point Loma Senior High 


373575 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Roosevelt Junior High 


605970 






Y 






Y 
I 


Y 
I 


\' 
1 


Scpra Junior Senior Hii?h 


373017 


Y 




N' 
I 










1 




vWJJ I f X 






Y 


TVvs 'n Junior/Senior Hiph 


373023 


Y 








J / JUJI 


Y 
1 




\' 
1 


Wangenheim Junior High 








^ 


Wiggin Special Day 










Witson Middle 








Y 












Diegueno Junior High 


610474 






\ 


Ear! Warren Junior High 










Oak Crest Junior High 


r>05973 






Y 


San Dicguito High 


373741 


















Torrey Pines High 




















3a n MalVvJa i tlgH 


J !j fiU 






V' 

1 


San Marcos Junior High 










iWin vySKa rll^n 










San Pasquai Union elementary 










San Pasqual Union 


r>04033 






\ 


San Yiudm IQcnicni^rv 










San Ysidro Middle 


/A>>845 






I 


Sweetwater Union High 










Bonita Vista Junior High 


^>05974 






\ 


Donita Vista Senior High 


373040 






Y 


Casilc Park Middle 


(>059 /5 






Y 


Cattle Park Senior High 


3730S0 








Chula Vista Junior f ligh 


a)5976 








ChuJa Vista Senior High 


miOii 






Y 


Granger Junior High 


m971 








Hilliop Junior High 










Hilltop Senior High 


373284 








Mar Vista Middle 


^^)5978 








Mar Vista Senior High 


3733^5 








Montgomery Junior High 


r»07089 








Montgomery Senior High 


373823 








National City Ju .lor High 


t4]ym 









Paiomar High 
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Instttutioft Name 



School Access Cai- Mkldlc 

CoOc CCPP CAPP SOAP CA1TP CRP HAOP MI^SA a^ilcge UCO 



Swcctwatex UnkMi Hig.'i (Coniinucd) 



Soutirwcss Juniof High 


606201 




v 




Southwest Senior Hifih 


373012 




Y Y 


Y 


S^mtwatef Senior High 


373822 




Y Y 




Valley Center Ujikmi lilemenlary 










Valky Center Middle 










Vista Unified 










Alta Vista High 










Lincoln Middk 


605980 




\ 




Palotnar High 










Rancho Buena Vista High 










Roosewit Middle 










Vista High 


373870 




Y 




Washicgton Middle 










ou/i truficisco k^owiiy 










Saa Francisco Unified 










A. P. Giannioj Middle 










Abraham Lincoln High 










Alamo Park High 










Aptos Middle 


fj06202 




^' 




Balboa High 


3o302o 




V 

I 


J 


Bay Sentor Hig^ 










Benjamin Franklin Middle 


^^5983 


Y 






Burton (Philip A.) High 


383025 




V' 

1 


V* 

1 


DOTvntown High 










Everett Middle 


606203 


Y 


Y 




Francisco Middle 










Galileo High 


383176 




Y 




Geor^ge Washington High 


383908 




Y 




Herbert Hoover Middle 










Hilltop High 










Holy Name Elementary 


098127 




Y 




Horace Mann Middle 


606204 


\ 






J. Eugene Mcatcer High 


383007 




\ 




James Denman Middle 










James Lick Middle 


(AK>205 


\ 


\ 




John A. O Donne 11 High 


383476 




\ 




Lowell High 


383340 




\ 




Luther Burbank Middle 




\ 


\ 




Manna Middle 










Mark Twain High 










Martin Luther King Academic Middle 




V 

1 


\' 




Mission High 


383408 




^ Y 




Newcomer High 










Potrcro Hill Middle 


a}7205 


\ 






fVestdio Middle 










Haou! Wallenberg Traditional High 


^3020 




Y 




RoosevieU Middle 










Sr Paul Of The Shipwreck 


698059 








Sunshine High 










Visitacion Valley Middle 


f>059<;i 








Woodrow Wilson High 


3S394U 









San Joaqtiln County 

El Portal Middle 
Escalon High 
Vista High 

L^rsson (Sturc) High 
Lmcoirt High 
McOndless (John) High 
Pacific Middle 
Sierra Middle 



ERLC 



l^^alon Unified 



Unctiln Unified 



193380 



Y 
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Institutiofl Name 



School Access Cal- Middle 

Code CCTP CAPP SOAP CAITP CRP llAOV MUSA College UCO 



Linden UniOcd 



Lodi UniHcd 



Ripon Unified 



Linden Continuation High 
Linden Hifh 

Delta Sierra Middle 
Liberty High 
Lodt High 
Morada Middle 
Senksr Etementaiy 
Tokay High 
Woodbridge Middte 

Manteca UniGcd 

Calta High 
East Uoiofl High 
Manteca High 

Ripon Continuation 
Ripon Hi^ 

Stockton Oty Unified 
Community Services High 
Edison Seniof High 
Franklin Senior High 
Fremont Middle 
Gatetvay High 
Golden Valley Hi^ 
Hamilton Middle 
Independent Learning Center 
MarahaU Mid lie 
Pacific Horizons High 
Stagg Senior High 
Webster Middle 

Fracy PJemcnlary 
Govcr (H. Alfred) Middle 
Monic Vista Middle 

Tracy Joint Union I ligh 
Duncan-Russell Continuation 
Tracy High 



393476 
393478 



393475 



393210 
393265 
6059^)2 



600587 

605*>;3 

39374(1 
606208 



Y 



Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 



.1938(K) 



San Luis Obispo 

Aiascadero High 
Atascadero Junior High 
Oak Hiits High 



Atascadero Unified 



Santa Lucia Middle 
Coast High 



Cambria Union rjcmcniary 
Co^i Joint Union High 
Lucia Mar Unified 



Arroyo Grande High 
Judkins Intermediate 
Ixipez Continuation High 
Paulding Intermediate 



Paso Rubles Jomt Union Ih^h 

Liberty High 
Paso Robles High 

Paso Roblcs Union P'lcmcnujry 
George H. Ilamson Middle 



San Luis Coastal Unified 



Laguna Junior High 
Los Osos junior High 



ERIC 
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Institution Name 



School Access C:al- Middle 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CATPP CRP IiAOP Ml^ College LCO 



San Luis Coastai UaiHed (Continued) 
Morro Bay High 
Pacific Beach Cont. High 
San Luis Obispo High 

Shandon Joint Uaified 

Shandon High 

Templctoa Unified 

Templetan High 
Templeton Middle 



San Mateo County 

Bayshore Ekmentaty 
Robertson (Garnet J.) Intcrmcd 

Iklnxmc Fiementary 

Ralston inteimcdiace 

Brisbane Elementary 

Upman Intemediatc 

Buclingamc dementary 
Dudingame Intermediate 

Cabrillo Unified 
Cunha (Manuel F.) Intermediate 
Flaif Moon Bay High 
Piiaicitos High 

HilisbofTMigh City Fiementary 

Crocker Middle 

JeHerson Elementary 
Franklin (Benjamin) Intermedia 
Poilfcita (Thonu-s R) Middle 
Rivera (Fernando) Intermediate 

Jcffcnon Union High 

Jefferson High 
Oceana High 
Terra Nova High 
Westmoor High 

la Honda-Pcscadciu Unified 
Pescadero Q>nlinuai>on High 
Pescadero High 

Lomtlas Ukmeniary 

La Entrada MiuiUc 

Mcnio Park Cjty Wemcnuiry 

Fncinal Elementary 
Hillview Middle 

Millbmc lUcmcntary 

Taylor intermediate 

Portola Valley FJcmcntary 
Corte Madera Fiementary 

Ravcnswixxl (!iiy I'lcmcnlary 
Green Oaks fnicrmediaie 

I?^vcn$wood Middle (AAAlA) Y 

Rcdwixxi (jly liicmcnliiry 

Kennedy (John F) Middle ^ 
McKinlcy Intermediate (aMjS V 

San Bruno Park Fiementary 
Parkside Intermediate 
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Instituikw Nanie 



SctKx^ Access Cal. MUJiUc 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CAITP CRP liAOP Mli^SA College UCO 



CcQCiBl Middle 



Abbc^t Middle 
Bay»d«Middk 
Boi^ Middle 
Bowditch Middle 
Russell Bedc School 



Aragofl High 
Budingame High 
Opuchino High 
Hillsdale High 
MilU High 
Peninsula Hi^ 
San Mateo High 



San Carlos Elementary 



San Mateo Qty I^mentary 



San Mateo Union High 



Sequok Union High 



Cadmont High 
Mcnlo-Athf rion High 
Redi^^>od High 
Sequoia High 
Woodskle High 

South San Franctsoo UnifK^d 
Alta Loma Junior High 
Baden High 
El Camino High 
Parkway Junior High 
South San Francisco High 
WesiboRHigh Junior High 



700880 



4LW> 
413371 

413(j69 
413805 



413727 



\ 
Y 

Y 



Y 
Y 

Y 



Santa Barbara 

Carpintcna Junior High 
Girpintena Senior High 



Carpi ntcria Unified 



Cuyama Valley High 



Cuyama Joint Unified 



Guadalupe Union lUcmcntary 
McKenzie (Kermtt) Junior High 



Loinpix VniCHui 



Cabnilo Senior High 
Lompoc Middle 
Lompoc Senior High 
Maple High 
Vandenbcrg Middle 

Omitt Union lUementary 
Lakeview Junior High 
Orcuit Elementary 

Santa Barbara High 
Dos Pueblos Continuaiion High 
Dos Pueblos Senior High 
Golcla Valley Junior High 
La Colina Junior High 
La Cuesia Conhnualion High 

(Jumbrc Junior High 

Aliuras High (Conl.) 
San Maa:>s Conitnuation Hfgh 
San Marcos Senior High 
Santa Barbara Junior High 
Santa Barbara Senior High 



423058 



r^)4552 



4:3(>45 
423.kK. 



423172 

423.'^23 
423572 



Y 



ERIC 
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lasttetiaa Nraw 



Scted AcKsi Cii. MkSdk 

Cock COT CAPP SOAP CATPP CRF EAOP MESA G^ky UCO 



Snto MKk JaiBi Uakm High 
Ddia Hifb (Cool) 
Rigiiecti (Bxwft) 

Snta MaxifrAxiiia Ekmcntaiy 

Feeler (Isaac) Ekaieauuy 

Snta Yaez Valley UaacB High 

Refugio High 

Sfima Ymz VaUey UokMs High 

Solmis Bkmeatuy 

SohMg Upper 



423461 Y 

423603 Y 

604599 Y 

604601 Y 

423634 Y 



EMC 



Smta Clam County 

Afann Rocfc Uoioa EkflMitaiy 
I%cher (Clyde L) Middie 
Gcays (Aswfrfi) hfiddle 
Maitaofi(Lec)Mi*ne 

P^Midiae 

Sliepptid(WUli«mL) Mkklk 



604614 
604619 
604628 



Y Y 
Y 

Y Y 



MoniU Middle 
Ptedmoat Middk 
SieixmcM Middle 

Ida Price Middk 



Banjcaa Uffioii Ekmcataxy 



609303 



CiBiiMiaa Bkflieaiaxy 



Caiiipt>cil Uiik» High 



Caapbefl Uoioo Ekncalary 

Campbell Mickik 
Mofnoe Mid«lk 
RoUingHi^ Middk 

btacki'c^ High 
Bradiiain High 
Dd Mar High 
Leigh High 
Prospect High 
WestmootHigh 

CopcitiQO Unioo Ekmcntaty 
Cttpeittoo lotenrcdiale 
Hydt latermediafe 
Kensedy Intermediate 
Miikr Ifltennediate 

Easi Side Unioo High 

FbothiUHigh 
Hiil(AndmrP,)High 
Indqtendeace High 
lick (James) High 
Mt PkamtHigh 
Oaic Oiovt High 
Ovexfett (WUUam C) Hi^ 
Fiedmont Hi& High 
Santa Terns High 
Sihvr Creek High 
Yexba Bueaa High 

Evcx^recn Ekmentaiy 
Leyva (C^(»fe V.) Intermediate 
Quifflby Oak Intermediate 

Fnnkliii-M^Cinky Ekmcntaiy 
Fair (J. Wilbur) Junior Hi^ 
Sytvattdaiff Junior High 



43^99 
43M)3 
433363 
433490 
4335^ 
433542 
433590 
433002 
433790 
43^1 

6081569 



604722 
604727 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
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Inrtk ui iofl Name 



Sdiool Acccs CU- MkldJe 

Code CCPP CAPP SOAP CATI^ CRP EAOP MESA CoOcgc UCD 



RMttoot Uaioo 

CupextioQ Higli 
PlCiBOlU tfigh 

L>yissfOOm. rttgn 
MootiVbtaH^ 

South VaDejr jBite Higii 

Loom Ptt^ts loiat Uidoo Htoiicn 

Lof Altof Ekaentaiy 
Bladi (OecttfUM P.) Imennediate 
Egu (An^ a) lotssmedkte 

Filter (lU^nood J.) Middto 



Los Oaloi Ifisii 
MntlWkiHigh 
iHigh 



Joi^ Ufttoa Higli 



Mi^tas Unified 
CitnTOM Hilli ronHniialViB H 
M^silasH^ 

Raadio Milpftw Jvi^ High 
RuiVflfl (Iliottii) Jiffikv Hig^ 

MofcMad EkmattJuy 

CastiD(Elvin)Mkldk 
RoBns (Samuel Costii) Middle 

Moopa mn Unified 
Biim» (Lcwii U) MkSdk 
Ceotnd Hifb 
Live Oak Higti 
Mtixphjr (Maxtk) Mjddto 

Mf?tiiiilaiii Vlcv ElciDeAtaiy 
Oiaham (Isaac Ncwtoo) Ekm 

MonttBte Vi0ir4M AUos Uoioa Hig^ 
LoaAtoiHigh 
Nkmstaia Mew High 
Shoieti^elfi^ 

Mt Pkaaat E km c at aiy 
Bocfcr (Aitgitft) Middle 

Oak GfDvc Ekmoitaiy 

Beroal latennediafe 

Davis (Caioiine) ESemestaiy 

Hemaa (Leooard) lotexnicdute 

PifoAJto Unified 

Gunn (Hesuy M.) Hi^ 
Pak>AlloH^ 

Seaofcml (lane Latiiit^} Middle 

San Jose Unified 

BmadwayHigh 
Buntest (Peter) Middle 
CoAiltero MitWe 
Oimdeison High 
Haitt (Bm) Middle 
Hoover (Heitaxt) Middle 

Lincoln (Abraham) Hi^ 



ERIC 



433283 
60^1 



433447 
604766 
604768 



604798 

433411 
433472 



604803 



606211 
433379 



91 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Intlilirtkw Nunc 



Sdud Aeem Cal- Middle 

Cbde CCPf CAP? SOAP CATPP CRP EAOP MESA Concg VCO 



Sn loK UoiSed (Cbatfaiiied) 
Muktea (Edwin) Middte 
Mtiir(Jbltii)Mid(fle 
iiopocr fs^^ 
Sen Joie AcKkiBy 

Oais Unified 



606011 



SmaOmffigli 

VafieyHigli 

WlkQx(Adxisii)Hi8h 

Sgrtiop UttloQ Btancntaxy 
RttSivpod lAlCin&cdisIs 



433012 



Simiiyv«le Jttiiior High 

Dtrtmoc^ Middle 
UnioQ Middle 

CriUe o dca Eka i ent aiy 



695335 



604947 



Santa Cnu CoiifUy 



Dd Mar Middle 



lite Oak raeamlai y 



Valley Joist Unified 



ApcotHigh 
/^toi Junto High 
Hall (EA) Middle 
Pa^ Middle 
Renaimnce High 
RoUi^Hi& Middle 
WatsooviOe »gh 

San Umiisa Valley Unified 
San Loxen2x> Vafley High 
San LcHcnso Valley Junior High 
White Oak Continuation High 

SaMCnjzOtyHigh 

Ark Alternative, The 

Bimocifofte Junior High 

HaiterHlgh 

Ix^na Pfiela Hi^ 

MiarionHillJuniorHigh 

Santa Cnizl^ 

SoquelHigh 

SoDda Valley Union Ekmeotaiy 
Scoltf VaUey Middle 



443051 
604964 
604968 
604975 

604978 
443790 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 



New Bf^lm Middle 



Soquel Elementary 



Shasta County 

AndccBon Unioo High 

Andem^ H^ 
North Valtey High 
Weal Valley High 

Buckeye Etefl^tary 

Buckeye Junior High 
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ImtilBrioB Nmm 



Scbooi Accea CbI- MkkHe 

cade fXPP CAP? SOAP CATW CRP EAQP MESA Colkge UCO 



AodcmoB Ekaacttfity 

Cottomwywl Uaioo Elcincataiy 
Wed CoCK^fOod Jtmte High 

Eitfeqitise Etemcsttaiy 

Pftnoai Jtti^ (fi^ 

lU Mm Jcstal Unified 

f^fl River Aa^os^-Seiiioi' ifigli 
MoMlteVieirHigh 

HgppfVwSkjlJtikM EteiPcntajy 
Happy Vafley Etemeafuy 

Juadioii lotsmedtfte 

Scqwia MkSdk 

Shuts Lite Uaiaa Bkmeiitaxy 
CMttrai Valley Iniccotcdiite 

Shasta UaioaHq^ 

CestxBl Valley Htgb 
Ei^eipiise hI^ 
NcaHigh 

Pifuiccr Cflntlfmattoii High 
Shasta 



Siena CMnty 

Siesxi-Fkflias Joytt Umfied 

Loyattoo High 
IxyaHofl Ifltcimadiatc 
niooeiie Ridfe JojikK'-Seflior H 



Sisk^iM County 

Butte Valky Unified 

Butte Valley High 

DanmntT Joint Union High 

Dunsoiotr High 

Etna Uaioo High 

Etna Junior Senior High 
Scott Valky Junior High 

ML Shasta Union Elementary 

Sksoa Ele»eataiy 

Sisfciypii Union H%h 

Ha$^ Camp High 
McCUMtdl^ 
Ml Shasta High 
Weed High 

Yxvlca Union Elemcntaiy 
Jackson Street Elensentaiy 

Yicka Union High 

Discowty High 
YiekaHigh 



Y 

Y 



Solano CkHmty 

Benkia Unified 

Bei^Hi^ 4S3100 
Bei»cbMkklle 6QS098 
Liiiexty High 



fi3 



Scbod AccM CU- Mkklie 

Code CCTP CAPP SOAP CATPP CRP EAOP MESA CMtefee UCQ 



JacolH (CA.) Intenaediate 

pH^'fr'M--^'**"** Unified 

Ana^t^ 
Rilffieid MB^^ 

(JllQ|DMiOlSe 

Ofccs V&Sey K Bddl e 

Sea Yeto OwtiniutftoB High 

Suiti««i(Chuks L) Middle 

TnvitUniSed 

GoMea West bttoBiedists 
North Camptts Coatinuatioa High 
VMdsaHigh 

VacmiOeUaified 

Country Hijifa 

J^con (WBIi*} Jsaiof High 
Van Fetn Imenaeditte 
VacmiSeHich 
Wood (WIB C) Ugh 

VaOc^Oty Unified 

Pmkliii Jwtk!>T iSf^ 

PeoftoH^ 
Sateao ioidor Higli 

VaOcjo Junior Hi^ 



mm Y Y 

605102 Y 



483045 Y 
4S3300 Y 



605126 Y 
483880 Y 



606018 Y 
610636 Y 

4S3780 Y N 

606715 Y Y 

606212 Y 

483395 Y Y Y 

483805 Y 

606019 Y 



483850 Y Y 



Sonoma Onmty 

Aiudy Uokn Higli 

AnalfHigb 
El High 

C3o«cnbJe Uoificd 

QoverdakHigb 

Jofaansi Ectols-Hmnscn High 

WtsUngtoa Stfcet ESemeataiy 

CataH-Rabaeit Part Unified 

CoMi Middle 
ElCuBifloH^ 
Rjmdio Cotate High 
Rohoett Park Juflioc Higfa 

GcyKivilk Unified 
GejMivilk Continuatica Hlg^ 
Gcysexviilc Educational Pait High 
Oeyaeivilk Middle 

HealMNn^ Union Hi^ 

HcaldibuiigHigli 493255 Y 

Heak&lmxg Ji»nk>r High 
Mountain View Continuation High 

Pdahm Joint Union Hi^ 

Can Oiande High 
Kenihvorth Junior High 
PetaJiuna Hi^ 
Petahtma Junior H^ 
San Antonio High 
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ScboGi Amw CSil- Middle 

Code COT CAP? SOAP CATPP CRT EAOP MESA Orftege UCO 



Si&ta RoBi Mgli 
Coolc (Lmtoice) Jwtk>f High 
HISksil Comstock lunkxr High 
M oaig om ciy High 
Fisor Ugh 
lUdgM^H^ 
RhioofiVi&jrJrHgh 

auSiRMHigh 493630 Y 

Sssti Son Jtmte High 
Staler (Hcfheit) .hmiGi' High 

Sch*Hcj|iui Unkn Etemcataiy 
Biook Havea Elciwciitiiy 

SdKJBUi VaUcj Unified 

AgM CiUcnte High 
AltiissiiB Ifltenuediate 
SooooM V«yey High 

'Drio H9if Unioo Ekmoitaiy 

IVHtt HiUi Mkldie 

Wlodfior UfiiOQ Hlciiieiitsiy 

Wladm Middle 



Stanislmu Owuy 

Cem Unified 

Axgtts High 
Oeive High 

Mae Heaatey Jimior High 

Desair Unified 

Des^Higb 
Deaair Middle 

Gaqiiiie Ui^oa EJemeataiy 

Teel Middle 

Httghsoa UnioD Ekmeniaiy 
Roai (Gaulie J.) Etesieiitaxy 

Hughsoa UoioaHigh 

KUf Joe Dickeos High 
Hug^tfoo High 

Modesto CHy Elcmciitaiy 
La Lomd Lotermediate 
Mark IVmin iatmiiediate 
RoosewBil latenaed^ate 

Mode«ft> City High 

Fftd C Beyer High 
Grace M. Davis High 
Modesto H^ 
Thomas Doawy High 

NemBaa-Ciom Laadi^ Uoified 

Ofestimha High 
West S«te Valley High 
Yoto Ekmeataiy 

Oakdalc Joint Unioo Hi^ 

East Staossiaus High 
OaJcdaJeHlgh 
Riveitenk High 

Oakdale Uakn Ekmeataiy 
Oakdaie Jumor High 

Pat t ei soo Jotat Unified 

PatteiaottHigh 
Fattefsoa limior High 
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Code CCFP CAPP SOAP CATPP CRP EAQP MESA Cbttege UCO 



Pvesoott Senior Etementaiy 

SjrIvM Unksfl Bkiinrntafy 
Scmiemt Ekmeotary 

Toxiock JotiaEkmcxitaiy 

TufiockJuAior Higfi 

TttxkxiL Joiat Uoaoe High 

ToiksckH^ 



East Niootaus Higji 
live Oak High 

Vattey Oak Cootiflualiofi High 

Sutler Uaioa High 

Butte View High 
$uU*rHlgh 

YnbaOly Unified 
OtBjr AveiHie Ekmeiitaxy 
Karpeaoi (Aadroi} Intcnnediate 
Poweil (ARmi) Cooiinmikm 
Wilsoa Cootinttaiinfi High 

Yite Oty H^ 513900 



Tehama Omnty 

ConuagUiuoQ Bleacstafy 
MaywDod IfUcnnediate 

Ccming Uokso High 
Centennial (Coatinuatioii) Hi|^ 
Coming High 

Lea Moliooa Unified 

Motincc High 

Red Bluff Union Elementniy 

Bidwell ESemeniaiy 
Vista Ekmentaiy 

Red BhOr Union Hig^ 

Red BluiT High 
Saiiibuiy High (Crat) 



Trinity County 

Mountain VaUey Ualfted 

Hayfork High 
ValieyHigh 

Sotttfaen Trinity Joint Unified 
Southeni Trim y High 

Trinity Unkm High 

Alps y\ew High 
Trinity High 



TutareComty 

Alpai^ Unified 
AdpAur/i Jumor-Senior Hig^ 

Buftofi Eletneatary 

Bviton Intennediate f \ f) 
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li» t ithitk>B Name 



Sehoak Aem CH- MkSdte 

Cbdc CXyP CAPP SOAP CATV? CRP EAQP MESA Coflcge UCO 



Dittoba B I f ttirmary 
iVteH]i^(CcMit) 



Fanaeisyffie Jyaior High 



Bkimuuiy 



Lfaidny Unified 
Ojuwy (Sicwc) luiikir Ifigb 
Oiuvc 

LiadsqrSeflteHigti 



Barrtctt In^nncdiatc 
Pk>fiO0x InftTrnMwHito 

GtivsH^ 

fT,M,l , ■ f ft 

mztcr n^gn 
SMduiKwe Higti 

Cbeny Middle 
live Oak Middie 
MvlcaHy Middle 

TV&Sare Higb 
Tuiare Weston Ffigli 
VaOeyHigh 



Foftnville Ek&entaiy 



Pofteiville Uaioa High 



i SrwrtMnop B Uakio High 



Tiikic Qty Bk m m t a ry 



TVte Joim Untott High 



VinUaUaificd 



DMsa^^ Middk 
Ooldcn West 
Ottes Acres Middk 
MtWhitaeyHi^ 
Redwood High 
Sequoia H%h 
Vafiey Oak lotenoediaie 
Visiiia lodepefldem Study 

Wonflaks UnioQ Efefiieiitaiy 
Woodlake VaUey MkkUc 



BiavD Lake High 
WoodlakcHigfa 



Woodlakc Uokn High 



Tuotuiwu County 



CaflBiita (Daho) High 
SoaonHlgh 
Soiiihskk Hi^ 



Scum Usk» High 
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6QS399 
543118 

6Q5403 



543278 
543411 



543004 
6Q5460 
543282 
543452 

609237 



f)7 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



kwHwtkM Name 



Scbool Acoen Cai- Middk 

Owto CCPP CAPP SOAP CATH* CRP EAOP MESA OoB^ UOO 



ffifBifiyivill r Uiiiaii Hy t 

Long Bm fflgh 
Suflwigivfllc Higfi 



Vmtum County 

Onc^VaScyUa^ 

OooiioVsBBjrHlfb 

Redwood IntenocdiAte 
Sc^iiofci loteniHidhrtc 
Tbomod Oiki Hi^ 
WostkkBlligh 

Pm&KatB Unified 
HlhaorB Comjnumty High 
HS0103V Jtmior High 
HQoxm Seato High 

HueooBe Eleaeataiy 
Bttfrtcfffnii (Chufei) Ekmeaiar 

MooqwfcUmfM 

Ch^wim! Mickfle 
CoauBiudly Higli 
Mooqttfk Memodal High 

OakFkikUmficd 

Medea Cieek Middk 
Oik Piuk High 
OakVieirHi^ 

OcGHi View fiXcscntuy 
Ocean Vieir Junior High 

0|jsi Unified 

CbqianmlHigh 

Me^ivmorH^ 

NordhcffH^ 

Qmcfd Efemcntaiy 

Pfctnont Intemcdiatc 
Haydock Intennedinte 
Ntieva Vises letemediate 



606032 
563202 



605503 
605504 



Y 
Y 

Y 
Y 



605531 
605530 



Y 
Y 



Omud Union High 
CaninriIlo(AdoU6)Hi^ 
Chftnnfl Tiriiiwff High 
FiontkrHigh 
Hoeneme High 
Oxnssd High 
RioMenH^ 

PSentaat VaSey Ekmoitaxy 
Lot Alios Ifltenncdkire 
Moote Visia Inlennedinte 

Rao Eksientaiy 

Rio Del Valic Ekmentaiy 

Santa Paula EUementaiy 

bbeil Middle 

Santa RiuJa Uakn High 

Rmaissance High 
Santa Paula Unkxx High 



563174 

563284 
563454 
563476 



605549 



605559 



563577 



Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
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School Acxctt Cil- Middle 

Code OCPP CAPP SPAT CATFP CRF EAOP MESA Qaflcge UCO 



ApoBoHigb 
HTItridf ImkH H^|i 

SetiuQii Jtifiku^ I^gji 
Sad Vftfley Ifi^ 
Sbttfoa AiidCff Higii 
VftSey View itmior High 

Vatnia Usified 

Aoacapi Middk 

WWHW lUppl 

OibfffloMMdie 

Mc Virti Opitttoy>ftoit/0|ypoitui>ity H%ti/li>dcp 



606037 

606215 
S63782 



Y 
Y 



Yolo County 

OariiJate Unified 

Davit Senior ragb 

Tl I I I If 1 1 I /VaImK U/mL«C>«\ Tajmlf^M U 

liOMJBQa (KJd|in wmoo) iumot n 
(bJliiies (CHker Weadeil) Juate 
Mania L4rti)cr Kiaf High 



Ecpaito EleaMmaiy 
MacSsoB Cosunua^ High 



Ua^ 



Ooidea Mkkflc 
HolyCrasi 

Rhfer Otjr Seaior High 
Yolo High 

Wintos Joial Uaified 

WiatenHigh 
Wiaten Middle 
WolfiUaHigh 

Woodlaad loiat Uaified 

Do«fg)asi liato Hi^ 
Lee Jauar High 
Rhodi Mnw^ Etoneataiy 
Woodkad Seaior Hi^ 



573220 
606624 
606039 



605631 
573290 



609S33 
696615 
573515 



573850 
609536 



607127 
605651 
606625 
573^ 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 

Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Yiiba County 

Maiysvilk Joiat Uaified 

AUcia I nter me di ate 

FoDthin EieflKataiy 

Liadhttist High 

MaiysdSe Hl^ 

McK ccncy fatenpedialc 

WTEUisH^ 

Yvba Oaidcai latenaediate 

WteaHaad Elemetitary 
Bear Rfvcr Ekmeataiy 

';;.7»u^:r«d Uoioa Ifigh 
Wbeatiaod Uaioo H^ 
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UPDATED INFORMATION ON ACCESS 
for the Commission's Second Program 
Report on the Effectiveness of Intersegmental 
Preparation Programs 



This report contains updated information on ACCESS for the commission's 
second progress report on the effectiveness of intersegmental student 
preparation programs. 

E>ispla3rs 2 and 3 have been revised 

Display 5: reports 1989 participant statistics 

Display 6: includes data points for and additional statistics that 
replace evidence reported last year on improvement in 
curriculum and its implementation 

The last section discusses briefly the relation of ACCESS'S components to 
student outcomes. 
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Dispiaif 3. Operation During 1989-90 





Alliance for 
Collaborative Change 
in School Systems 
ACCESS 


Administrative 
Agency 


University o^ 
California, Berkeley 


Institutional 
Pattid pants 


Oakland and San 
Frandsco sdiool 
dislrkts; Univmity of 
California, Berkeley 


Program 
Objectives 


To stiengdmi school 
capacity to prepare 
students for coD^ as 
iiklicated by 
impiuveuients ixii A-F 
course completton 
and college eligibility 
rates; performance on 
standardixod exams; 
curriculum, 
instructfon, standards, 
expectations, 
counsding, 
teadership, and 
oi^paniza^n 


Service 
Components 


Site-based staff 
devdopment/foUow- 
up support 

Curriculum planning 
and devdopment 
support 

Organizational 
development support 

Direct student 
support: tutoring^ 
academic/college 
advising, in-class 
instruction 


Resources: 
State 

Institutional 
Other 


$ 0 
900,000" 

m,ooo^ 

$ 1,300,000 



C^kland and San Francisco School Districts 
University of California, Berkeley, Educational Fees 



Di^fimf 2. Major OutrBCteristics 





Alliance for 
G>l]aborative Change 
in Schocd ^stons 
ACCESS 


Program 
Impetus 


oerKeiey uianceiiors 
initiative to strengtl^n 
capacity of 
neighboring 
secondary schools to 
prepare 

underrcprcsonted 
minority students for 
college (1980) 


Program 
Mission 


Assist sdvjols to 
engage in a school- 
based change process 
leading to ciurkulum, 
instriKtional and 
organizational reforms 
that atrengthm tl^ 
math^ English, and 


Program 
Strategics to 
FulfiU Mission 


Coordinated planning, 
staff development, 
currkulum 
development^ 
oi^nizational 

implementation 
suDtx>rt for tfischers 
counselors and 
administratcHS, with 
direct support fm 
students 


Program 
Structure 


Adaf dve to school site 
needs 


Duratton at 
School Site 


Continttt>us 


Potottial 
Length of Time 
with a Student 


Seven years (Grades 6 
through 12} 



Di$pia^ 5. ChamUristics of StMOmts, 1988-S9 



Criteria for 

Student 

Selection 



Definition (rf 

•'Served" 

Student 



Number of 
Students 



Pre-Sevmth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

OthCT 
Racial-Ethnic 
Background 



Mean Income 



Female 
Male 



Alliance for 
Collaborative Change 
in Schod Sjnstons 
ACCESS 
AH stuctents ennrfkd 
in coU^e preparatcny 
madt ami/or EngUdi 
rtoftnew at sites 
receiving asalslanoe 
for teachers, 
counselors, and 

administrators 

Students whose 
teachen paiticipale in 
on-going curriculum 
development and 
classroom-based staff 
devetopmcnt ^vitiw 



7603 



214% 
28.1% 
27S% 

&7% 

47% 

5^ 

00% 

Unavailable^ but 
percentages should 
reflect schocrtwlde 
figures in Display 4 



497% 
50-3% 



Mean income figure was derived by identifying income for zip code area of each school 
served by prc^ram, then comptxting average weighted by number of sttidents served at each 
school. 
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Display 6 



The trends established in last year's analysis have been followed for an 
additional year, with the inclusion in Oaldand of data for a third high school 
(Oakland Tech). A detailed analysis of scores on the the CAP tests in San 
Frandsco schools through 1989 and on SAT exams in Oakland schools 
through 1989 have also been completed and are included herein. 

Highlights of this updated analysis: 

• Over the last ten years, enrollments of Black and Hispanic students 
in college preparatory math dasses at Oakland high schools have 
increased steadily with some short-term fluctuations. More students 
have, progressively, taken more high-level math courses at early stages 
in their high school careers, continued on in those courses to 
graduation, and graduated with eligibility in math fen: entrance to 
college. Enrollments in 1989 have remained at a level substantially 
higher than in the baseline year when the program took effect. While 
somewhat smaller percentages of students in grades 10-12 in 1989 
enrolled in those classes leading toward college eligibility ihan did so in 
1988, a larger percentage of ninth graders completed Algebra and a 
larger percentage of twelfth graders graduated having met the UC/CSU 
mathematics requirement for college eligibility. Addition of a third 
high school to this analysis (Oakland Technical High) has reinforced 
the results, establishing similar trends for a larger base of students 
(Chart A). 

• Scores on standardized tests (SAT in Oakland; Algebra Readiness 
Test in San Frandsco) continued to improve, with means increasing 
and score distributions moving to higher levels (Charts B, C). Scores 
on the Precalculus Math E>iagnc»tic Test in Oakland decreased from 
1988 to 1989, but remained at a level considerably higher than in the 
1985 baseline year (Chart D). 

• Scores at San Frandsco middle schools on the CAP exam have 
exhibited long-term (two to five year) increases in all areas — math, 
reading, and writing - in terms of both scaled scores and state rankings, 
espedally in comparison to the school district as a whole. 



NOTE: The "*" notations on the attached charts identify those results 

induded in Display 6 of last year's rejxjrt. Other results induded 
herein are recommended as additional indusions for this year's 
report. 
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Disfji&y 6 - Chart A 



Math Couise CompletUm Rates for 
Blade and Hispanic Students in 
Three Oakland Schools and Feeder Junior High Schools 



* SeniOTB meeting UC/CSU mathematics requiratnent 
for coUege eligibUlty 

* Students 'on track' to meet UC/CSU math 
requirement by graduatkin 

* Students oon^eting algelffa or geometry by the end of 
10th grade 

Students com^rieting algebra by tiie ok! o( 9^ grade 



198Q > 
1.6% 

10.7% 

17.1% 

7.6% 



1988 

8.5% 

26.1% 
32^% 
17.4% 



1989 
9.6% 

23.5% 

27.0% 

21.6% 



Average nunter of ocmrses taken by 
graduatiitg seniors during high school 





1982^ 


1988 


1989 


Algebra or above 








Castlonont 


\3 


1.9 


2.1 


I^emont 


0.6 


2.0 


2.4 


Oakland Tech 


2.1 


1.9 


2.4 


Geometry or above 








Casdemont 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 


Fremmt 


0.1 


13 




Oakland Tech 


0.8 


1.0 


1.2 



* "Baseline year" was diosen as the yraj before the project was effected in a given school or, if 
such data were unavailable, as the earliest year for which complete data were available. 
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Display 6 - Chart B 

/ 

Perfonnance on UC/CSU Algebra Readiness Test (ART) 
In Eleven Intenshrely-Senred 
Oakland and San Fxandsco Middle Schools 





1987^ 


1988 


im 


Number of studoits taking AKT 


747 


1046 


1275 


Ntunber scoring over minimum threshold 


225 


356 


465 


Percent scoring ova ndnimum threshold 


30.1% 


34.0% 


36.5% 


Nuiid>er scoring over high threshold 


81 


123 


165 


Percent scoring over high threstold 


10.8% 


11.8% 


12-9% 



' "Baseline y«ir" was chosen as the year before the project was effected in a given school or, if 
such data were unavailable, as ihe rarliest year for which complete data were available. 
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Display 6 - Chart C 

Math SAT Scores for Students Served by Teaching Assistants 
In Three Oakland High Schools 





1986' 


1988 




Nunuer of Students taking SAT 


53 


70 


72 


Mean Score 


444 


497 


504 


Number flooring over 500 


15 


39 


32 


Percent scoring over 500 


28% 


56% 


49% 


Nundier scoring over 350 


43 


66 


69 


Fenxm scoring over 350 


81% 


94% 


96% 



^ "Baseline jrear" was chosen as the year before the project was effected in a given school or, if 
such data were unavailable, as the ^riiest year for which complete data were available. 
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Display 6 - Chart D 



Perfonnance on UC/CSU Math 
Diagnostic Test CMDT) in Precalcolus 
In Three Oakland Hi^ Schools 







1988 ^ 


1989 


* Number of sttK^ts taking MDT 


40 


71 


56 


* Mean poxxnt ooiTBCt 


47.1 


62.9 


59.3 


NuiT^xr scoring over miniinum threshold 


18 


48 


36 


* Poxxnt scoring over minimum threshold 


45.0% 


67.6% 


64.3% 


Number scoring over high threshold 


8 


29 


19 


Percent scorir^ over high threshold 


20.0% 


40.9% 


33.9% 



' "Baseline year" was chosen as tl« year before the project was effected in a given 9cIk)o1 or, if 
such data were unavailable, as the earliest year for which complete data were available. 

^ CORRECTION: Data reported last year as 1989 data were actually for 1988 school year, as 
reported here. 
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The Relation of ACCESS Components to Student Qutfflm^g 



ACCESS assists schools in undertaking a change process that strengthens their 
institutional capacities to prepare underrepresented minority students for 
college. On the broadest level, this process is aimed at enabling the majority 
of students to enroll in and successfully complete college preparatory courses 
and to strengthen the quality of those courses so that students can compete 
successfully at the college level. 

ACCESS has four interdependent and highly coordinated fimctional 
components (amplified in the attached chart): 

1. Staff Development / Follow-up Support 

2. Curriculimi Planning and EJevelopment Support 

3. Organizational Development Support 

4. Direct Student Support 

The first thiee components are aimed at strengthening teachers', counselors', 
and administrators' abilities to develop and implement a rigorous college 
preparatory curriculum that is aligned with univereity expectations, to 
increase student enrollment and retention in college preparatory courses, and 
to strengthen the schools' learning and teaching environments. 

The fourth component reinforces and extends the effects of the first three 
components through direct services to students in their classrooms and at 
their schools. 

Most of the objectives of staff, curriculimi and organizational development 
are directed toward more than one audience (teachers, counselors and/ or 
administrators). Each audience, in turn, is affected by many objectives in 
more than one component. The components, therefore, are inherently 
interconnected. Thus, it is imperative tliat a high level of coordination take 
place between components to ensure that they are implemented effectively 
and efficiently. The ACCESS model employs a single person as coordinator to 
implement the components in each school and subject area, and to ensure 
that such extensive coordination takes place. 

All four components - the first three indirectly through teachers, counselors, 
and administrators, and the fourth through direct work with students - are 
aimed at improving student motivation, expectations, self-esteem, 
achievement, college awareness, and completion of the college application 
process. Because all components directly or indirectly are aimed at all of these 
student objectives, it is difficult to isolate the effect of any component on 
students. Instead, the net effect of all components to prepare students for 
college is determined by long-term trends in student performance on 
standardized tests, in eiu-ollment and completion rates in A-F courses, and in 
increased completion of college eligibility requirements. 
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ACCESS - Functional Components 





Teacher 


Cnmselor 


Administntor* 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT / FOLLOWUP SUPPORT to: | 
















1 . Deepen undetstandtng of curriculum content, current researdv and 1 
philosophy | 






V 


2, Develop ability to plan, design, and evaluate lessons, units, and | 
instructional material 


V 






3. Develop understanding of and ability to use a wide range of instructional 
strategies 


V 




V 


%, L/cVdUp alTlUiy iU iMdiOiy oJHi aiiliiOS uivliyiviuai 9iuV4C4i% iic%;:w9 


J 


J 
> 






J 

\ 


J 


y 




1 ^ 






/ • UCVeiUp UWTIcrSru^ onu piwiC^MvnicUldlll 1 


I ' 




> 


o. L/evclop icSiiersnip 1 


I ' 


> 




0 rV>irp1on A<*stH<>n^ir* /poll PdP dHvi^in^ ^tcilUt 1 


1 ^ 


> 






> 




> 










n rRRinn.irvf pi a vTsrrMn and development support to: 
















i 1 T^»fiffws ^vMiff^iA iTyt^tfv^^^ ft/Art fi iSfwl /vmtonf 
1 i • L^^uic cuursic cxpnTuiuuiis oiiu ujiiii.ii% 


J 
> 




y 


12. Develop lessons, units, and instructional materials 


V 






13. Implement varied strategies to meet tl« diverse needs of students 


V 






14. Develop diagnostic tools to ass^ student needs aiKi abilities 


V 




} 

V 


15. Develop challenging curricultim that reflects high expectations for students | V 




/ 

V 


16. Devetop diverse assessment instrun^ts to measure student growth and 1 ^ 
achievement i 


V 




17. Analyze, interpret, and respond to assessment results 1 V 


/ 


/ 

V 


18. Establish process for curriculum planning, evaluation, and revision | V 




V 


19. Implement grade level, department, and interdisciplinary curriculum that 
is aligned with the core curriculum 1 


1 




V 


20. Coordinate curriculum planning and implementation within and across 
departments 


1 ^ 




V 








ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SUPPORT to; 1 












21. Conduct ongoii^ planning and pix>btem solving | V 


V 


V 


22. Strengthen communication, collaboration, and community among teachers, 
coimselors, and administrators 


1 


V 


V 


23. Help facilitate change processes in the school and the restructuring of the 
learning and teaching environment 


V 


V 


V 


24. Strengthen coordination between counsding and instructional programs 


V 


V 


V 


25. Facilitate programming and monitoring of student placement in A-F and 
summer schod courses 


V 


V 


V 








DIRECT STUDENT SUPPORT to: 






26. Improve motivation 




27. Raise expectations and self-esteem 


28. Increase achievement (CPA) 




29. Prepare for college entrance exams 




30. Develop understanding of UC/CSU eligibility requirements 


31 . Develop coUe^ and financial aid awareness 




32. Complete the college application process 


1 ^ : 



nduding assistant principals, principais and /or district administrators 



Appendix C California Academic Partnership Program (CAPP) 
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Page One 
July 16, 1990 



California Academic Partnership Program 
The California State University 

Item 6420-001-001 of the 1988-89 Budget Act directs the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission (CPEC) to develop an evaluation design and siibsequently to report 
on the impact of selected intersegmental efforts to prepare students for college. 
Specifically, the budget language states: 

In cooperation with the statewide offices of the public secondary and postsecondary 
institutions, the California Postsecondary Education Commission shall develop and 
implement a strategy to assess the impact of intersegmental programs designed to 
improve the preparation of secondary school students for college and university 
study. The purposes of the report shall be to identify those programs and 
institutional activities which are successful and to recommend priorities for future 
state funding to improve student preparation. In preparing this report, the 
Commission shall utilize data ga^ered by the statewide office based on an 
evaluation framework developed cooperatively by the Commission and statewide 
office staff. Prior to December 1, 1988, the Commission shall prepare a list of the 
programs and instituticmal efforts to be included in this study, a statement of the 
specific d3jective8 and the appropriate measures of effectiveness for each program 
and institutional effort to be reviewed, and a list of the data to be collected and 
supplied by the statewide offices to the Commission. Prior to October 1, 1989, and 
again the following year, the Commission shall submit a preliminary report on the 
relative effectiveness of these programs and efforts. Prior to October 1, 1991, the 
Commission shall submit a final report identifying those programs which have been 
the most effective in achieving their objectives and recommending priorities for 
future state funding to improve student preparation. 

The California Academic Partnership Program was identified in 1988 as one of the 
programs to be reviewed in this study. In October 1989 the Commission published its first 
preliminary report on the relative effectiveness of these programs. First Progress Report 
on the Effectiveness of Intersegm ental Student Preparation Programs . The following 
information is provided for the second report, (Updated copies of the displays from the 
original report are included in the appendix.) 

Display 2 

The only change needed to update information in Display 2 is in the CAPP column, 
the "Potential Length of Time with a Student" row. Change "most likely one year" to 
"most likely two years ." 

Display 3 

Two changes are needed in Display 3: 

(1) In the CAPP column, the "Service Components" row, following "Curriculum 
development," add "and implementation." 

(2) In the "Resources" row, change the figures to: 
State: $900,500 

Institutional: 1,122,689 
Other: 97,934 
Total: 2,121,123 

These figures include the 15 Planning Grants CAPP funded in 1989-90, as well as the 
10 curriculum projects. 
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Display 4 

All the information for Display 4 has been provided by CPEC's Management 
Information System staff, using State Department of Education data. A copy is attached. 

Pisplav 5 

In the CAFF column, the data in the following rows should be: 

No. of students : 9,095 (from CAPP 1989 External Evaluator's Annual Report 

(EEAR). page 20). 



Grade Level: 




Below 7th 


0.6% 


7th 


7.5% 


8th 


11.0% 


9th 


27.5% 


10th 


19.2% 


nth 


19.1% 


12th 


15.1% 


Other 


0.0% 



Racial-Ethnic Backp-ound : (from CAPP 1989 EEAR, page 23) 

American Indian 1.4% 

Asian 14.0% 

Black 10.9% 

Caucasian 28.4% 

Hispanic 42.0% 

Other 3.3% 

Gender : (from CAPP project Progress Reports, 1988-89) 
Female 54.4% 
Male 45.6% 

Socio-Economic Status: 

Parental Educat^^^ Index 2.45 
Percentage of Si-Jent Recipients of AFDC 14.88% 

These figures represent the weighted mean of the combined CAPP projects. The 
range for projects varied considerably, from a low parental education index of 1,60 
to a high of 3.19, and from a low AFDC recipient percentage of 7.21% to a high of 
41.20%. 

Pisplav 6 

Because of the nature of CAPP's comprehensive evaluation design, significant 
outcomes of the current cycle of CAPP curriculum projects are not deemed to be 
(^servable until the projects conclude. Final outcome data from the projects is due in 
October, 1990, with the external evaluator's comprehensive evaluation report due January 
2, 1991. Therefore, no data is included for Display 6 in this document. 

It should be noted that the content of CAPP's external evaluator's final report is 
responsive to the program's evaluation design, which was approved by CPEC in 1989. The 
report will cover the three-year cycle of the current projects (1987-90), and include 
baseline and outcome data. Information in this report will be used in completing Display 6 
for the July, 1991, report to CPEC for its final report on the effectiveness of 
^ mtersegmental student preparation programs. 



DISPLAY 2 Major Characteristics of the Ten Programs 



tXM 



Preparscory Program 

Acczsaccpp 



itjr of tt«if)iborlBf 
middto. Junior^ nd 
s«nior Ugh schools 
to prepmm sdiduts 
booor for eoUogt 



GiUfomia Acadsmic 
Partaersiup Program 

CAPP 



Assombiy BUt 3388 
(HttghoA. 1984^ 



Caiifomia SUttlffiit 
Opporcooity axsd 
AmnPmgrui 

Cal^AP 



A4MmMyBm507 
(Fasten 1978). 



College Admiwioai 
Test EYeparaciofl 
Pilot Progrmm 

CATPP 



College Readiness 
Prognun 

CRP 



AMmmMf Bffl 2321 



Address under* 
preporatioo of 
Blaok and Hispanse 
middle 5clio<»l snt* 
dents to enroll in 
eoUege prep^r^ry 
msuh and EngUsb 
courses 



Plugiani 
Mlsanon* 



Assietscbo^to 
engage in a sehool* 
haied cbenge 
proceeeieedliigto 
ourrieiiiitnu 
insmietfeml • nd 
opgBsinsiofiel 
reforms tbat 
streflftbenUs 
matbt Zogllsb, and 
counseliag 
programa- 



FMter partner- 
ftbipe between 
•oboc^ districts, 
eofle^atand 
anWersities to 
Improve iaaming, 
academk prepara- 
tioa, aiMl aceesa for 
middle and bigb 
school students to 
earn bacoalaureate 
degrees* 



Improve and 

Increase tbe 

aceeeeibintyor 

pijiiietfuiuiai'y 

edocaltMto 

secimdvy 9^1>mI 

students. 



As^indivUnai 
students to 
eoapleCe eoQege 

course 
aiaUgb 
lerelirf 

perf omance and 
AdflUooaege 
admlasiona twt 
requireaMnts. 



Raise mtereet lerei 
aiMi competence tn 
msth and Cngllsb 
of Black and 
Hlspanir middle 
school students in 
^der to enable 

to quaii/y for 
college preparatory 
maib and English 
'^oorses in high 
>cboaL 



PregTSin 
Strategies 
to FttlfiU 
tOaaum 



• Coordlnalee 
pinnning and im* 
piementttlon as- 
sistance and staff 
deireiopmeni sup- 
port fw teachers, 
cooneelorfv and 
adntiniatratnn. 

• Proeldee 
daasroom-based 
academic sup- 
port for students. 



• Offers grants to 
de^lop projecta 
bringing ti^etber 
teems of fumlty 
from schools and 
colleges to en- 
hance eurricidar 
and instructkmai 
processes aroond 
aeademic subject 



• Provides servicee 
to students in or- 
der that they can 
beneflt from 
these enhai!Me- 
mmnts* 



Through a etmsor- 
tiai approach re- 
quiring matching 
fiinds* 

• Ser^rfsaaa 
clearinghouse for 
education al in- 
formation 

• Provides aca- 
demic support for 
stodems* 

• Supplements the 
so tools' coonMl- 
lag fhttction^ 



• Provides direct 
services to ttu* 
dents in the form 
o6 

• Preparatimi for 
college admis- 
sions tests 

• Academic sup- 
port 

• Advisenwnt 

• Parent educa- 
tkm. 



Employs coilege 
students to serve as 
educationai interns 
to assist students 
mi a small-group 
basis to master 
mnth and English 
skills and enhance 
motivation for col- 
toge on the part of 
students and par- 
ents. 



program 
Stnscture 



Adaptive to school 
site needa. 



Each project devel- 
oped on the basis ai 
a local needs as- 
Mssment as part of 
the proposal proc- 
ess. 



Each consordum 
designs services on 
the basis of local 
needs. 



Through a one-time 
propoaai process* 
projects strttcmred 
services around lo- 
cal needs. 



Programs are gen- 
erally similar 
across Che State 



Duratioo at 
a School Site 



Continuous* 



Censraily three 



Condnuou&r if 
funded tach three- 
year cycle. 



Three years. 



Contifluous. 



Potential Length 
ofTIme with 
a Student 



Six years (Gradss ' 
through 12), 



Possibly three 
years: most likely 



PoMS^bly three 
years; mf>st likely 
one year. 



Possibly three 
years: most likely 
two years. 



Possibi f fix years; 
mostiikt y two or 
. three. 

Except where indicated otherwise, students referred to in program missioosare those from American Indian. Slack. Hispanic, and ;ow. 
income bacicgrounds. 
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DISPLAY 3 Operation of the Ten Programs During 1988-39 





C^p«nicxre CoUeg« 
Preparatory 
Pro^r&in 

ACCESSCCPP 


California Academic 
Fartt^rsiiip 
Program 

CAPP 


California Stalest 
Opportunity and 
Access Program 

Cal-SOAP 


CoUege Admissions 
Test Prtparatioc 
Pilot Program 

CATPP 


ColUge Readiness 
Program 

CRP 


Admixiistratirt 


University 
of CaUfornia^ 
B«rkfli«y 


The California 
State Univarsityt 
witii advice from 
aStatewUe 
Intersogmental 
Advisory Board. 


Cailfomia Student 
Aid Commission, 
with advice from a 
Statewide Inter- 
sogMntai Advie*- 
ory Board and 
local advisory 
boards for eacb 
project 


State DefMrtmeat 

of Education 


Tbo California 
State ITniversity 
and tbe State 
Department 
of Education 


lostttusioiiAl 

Ptft2fl|IUt9 


OakJami ami San 
Francisco «ciio<^ 
districts; Unlrvr- 
sitr of California, 


IS school diairicts; 
i CCC camfMises: 
iCSU campases; 
3UC eampusas; 
and 3 indepondent 
instiUitions rofm* 
sented In 10 Uicai 
projects. 


24 scbod districts; 
20 CCC caa^mses; 
9 CSU campuses; 
sue campusea; 
and il indapen* 
dent Institutions 
represented In 
d lt>cal consortia. 


1 1 school districts; 
10 C^ campuses: 
S UC camfHises 
represrated in 
9 kicai projecta. 


12 school discHcis; 
5 CSU campusos 




To 5ir«ngtlien 
orsrail caiMcity of 
sciiools to prsfiaro 
stodoists for 
unirorsity-iovel 
work throogii im* 
ftrovMianif ia cw 

tioiwjtaiidarda, 
cognsollng; mmn* 
agvmont pnclices 
and procMSos. and 
schools' or^aniza- 
Uonai capacity. 


To improve ^foc* 
ondary sch >oi cur* 
ricuitun as^ tiM 
abiiity of students 
to benefit froa 
tbose improve- 
monts. (Tbe vpi- 

pro|frani compo* 
MtttitfCAPPwiU 
Mi be laelodod in 
tbie study bocmse 
its goals are not 
spocificaily 
stndent-centared). 


To improve Um 
flow of Information 
about postMcon- 
dary educational 
opportunities in 
order to increase 
enroiifluncin post- 

oeatiocu 

To raise tbe 
acUevameist levais 
m order to in- 
crease eanKlment 
in postsecondary 
education. 


To increase the 
number of stu* 
dents wbo take ad« 
oissfaMis tests. 

To improve per* 
fcNmanca on coi- 
lege admissions 
testa. 

To increase the 
number of stu« 
dsnts wbo enroll in 
public postsecon- 
dary education. 


To incraase enroll- 
ment of Black and 
Hispanic students 
in algebra and 
college prepar- 
atory Engiisb. 

To improve stu- 
dent and parent 
motivation and 
awarenoss of 
coUege* 


Scrvicf 
Compmests 


Slia-basod staff 
deveiopnont 

Planning, coor- 
dination, and im* 
plomantadon 
assistanc* to staff 

Carricuiujxi and 
organizational 
development 
support 

Studenc academic 
support 


Corriculum 

do veiopment. J 

Teacnr la-service. 

Tntoriag 

A 0 Vise me n c 

Campus visits. 

Articulation. 

Summer programs 

Parent involve- 
ment^ 


Tutimng, 
Advisement, 
Campos visits. 

Summer residen- 

tiai programs. 

Test preparadon 
worksbops. 

Skill development 
classes. 

Assistance with 
the coUege applica- 
tion process. 


Tutoring. 

Test preparation 
worksbops, 

SuppOTt services. 

Parent meetings, 

AssistaMO witb 
tbe college appli- 
cation process. 


CSU Interns pro- 
vide academic as- 
sistance in math 
and English. 

Parental activities. 

Problem-solving 
instruction* 

CSU campus visits. 

Workshops on 
colleges. 


Stat« 

IimitaCionai 

Oth«r 

Total 


SO 

$850,000 
5400,000-* 
SIJ50.000 


/J/. /Ji 


S577,000 
h^i^ S978,3S1 

\ f3^ 0 


S250UK)0 
S9104M1 
52S,000 
$1,132,041 


5396,000 
$121,008 
0 

S517J98 



Except where mdicattd otherwise, sxudenis referred U> in program goals are those from American Indian, Black. Hispanic, and low- 
income backgrounds. 

'University of California, Berksiev, Educational Fees, 
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Display 4 • Qumctaisdcs of the Secondary Schools Parddpatmg in Nine of the Proffxms During 1 





Acees/ 
CCPP 


CAPP 


Cat- 

SOAP 


CATPP 


CRF 


EAOP 


MESA 


Kfiddle 


UO) 


Tonl Nsffiber of Scboolf 


30 


30 


101 


22 


21 


597 


224 


20 


34 


Middle/JonkvHich 


23 


10 


24 


1 


21 


265 


101 


11 


0 


SeaiorHig^ 


7 


20 


77 


21 


0 


332 


123 


9 


34 


To«U School EmoOAeac 


2S^ 


4Sr204 


149^ 


34,108 


208^ 


7S7^ 


328J41 


30883 


65,089 


Asian 




1L7% 


1L3% 


1SJ% 


101% 


12^ 


li4% 




216% 


Black 


5U% 


12^ 


1&3% 


nja% 


212% 


117% 


17^ 


4SJ% 


26J% 


Latino 


1&8% 


47^ 


29.2% 


35.4% 


5319% 


38i)% 




304% 


25.4% 


Natne Ameracaa 




Ll% 


06% 


0^ 


03% 


06% 


08% 


02% 


L0% 


WlUtB 


7^ 


27.7% 


«16% 


3&1% 


UJ% 


35^ 


26^ 


113% 


24.8% 


Total 1987-88 Gnda«iiiigC3a» 


2^ 


7^ 


26^ 


7353 


N/A 


106,138 


45,299 


2,785 


11152 


Aslaa 


24.1% 


15 J% 


1X6% 


16^ 


N/A 


14jO% 


144% 


1L6% 


211% 






13l0% 


16l6% 


1X4% 


N/A 


13i)% 


15J% 


47J% 


27i>% 




lU* 


302% 


2L2% 




N/A 


25.6% 


342% 


18J% 


19J)% 


Native Afflericu 




Li* 


05% 


06% 


N/A 


05% 


06% 


03% 


08% 


White 


IClS^ 


40l2% 


49.1% 


4X4% 


N/A 


4&9% 


35.0% 


213% 


».1% 


Total 1988-89 EnioajBcat is CoO^ 




















Pr^MSBKHy 'A - P Cocxsei 


615 




7;a» 


1^ 


N/A 


33,707 


13,998 


SS9 


1493 


Asian 


38J« 




17J% 


24J% 


N/A 


206% 


213% 


216% 


3U% 




28.1% 


8J% 


UJ% 


i5% 


N/A 


9.7% 


114% 


34J% 


19Ji% 


Ladao 


6l2* 


1&^ 


16l8% 


200% 


N/A 


17.9% 


215% 


104% 


114% 


Nadva Afflerkan 




L9% 


U% 


05% 


N/A 


05% 


08% 


02% 


11% 




18^ 




52^ 


46J% 


N/A 


5L3% 


39i)% 


3W% 


318% 



Totai Ettipamcni ia Coltege 





958 


2v«8 


11462 


1487 


N/A 


39,290 


16,887 


803 


4,946 


Anaa 


57.^ 


30.8% 


28^ 


30.4% 


N/A 


3La% 


342% 


251% 


5ism> 


Black 


255% 


tsm 


9.1% 


6.9% 


N/A 


6l8% 


9J% 


40.1% 


113% 


Latino 


6l2% 


17.9% 


116% 


112% 


N/A 


15 J% 


21.8% 


19.6% 


95% 


Native AmezKan 


00% 


09% 


0J% 


0J% 


N/A 


04% 


04% 


0.0% 


01% 


White 


111% 


421% 


49J% 


49 J% 


N/A 


45.7% 


318% 


15.1% 


24.9% 


Sodo-Ecmoaic Status 




















Mean at Pareatal Edacatiasal Le«c) (1 


• Nw-Higii SdKxM Giadoatt:, 2 


- High School Giaduste, 3 - Some College, 4 - Bacfaeior's 


Degree, 5 - Advuced Degree) 


164 


163 


190 


179 


127 


170 


157 


160 


184 


Petceat oT Students on AFDC 


36i6% 


14.4% 


15/4% 


119% 


26i4% 


16l8% 


19.0% 


4L7% 


26.4% 
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DISPLAY 5 Characurisdcs of the Studerus in the Ten Programs in 1987-88 





Cooperative 


California 


k^aiuonua 








liege 




Stndent 


AdmiestftTfl Ten 


College Readiness 




Preparatory 


Partmrship 


Opportunity and 


Preperation 




Pro grain 


Program 


Access Program 


niocPr&gram 


Program 




ACCZS&CCPP 


CAPP 


Cal-SOA? 


CATPP 


CRP 


Chtaria 


Ail studenls eii- 


SKuaeno en- 


otMneme wnv 




Black and 


ibrStialeiit 


roiled In callef« 


rolled in pre- 


are Uicerestad 


fmaraUy la the 


Hlsfiaaic middle 


Seiadioa 


prefMiratoey 


eoOege or coUefe 


In pajretiing 


mUdle range of 


grade students 




fflaih and/or Eng- 


preparatory 


postaecMdary 


si'h*^*eniefif vrho 


achieving at grade 




lish Clfl89«S at 


cooreesin 


educadMai 


haw bees 


level la terms of 




5itr» recflivinff 


English, math. 


goals and can 


1 ei iiiiiiiieiiiletl by 


achievement tests 




asiiscanre for 


sdence, social 


benefit from 


ateachvfor 


and grades along 




taachars. 


scie»eee«or 


program 


participadost. 


with teacher 




ctmnaeiora. and 


fcnreign language 


services. 




recommendations. 














DttSmtuui 


Students vIkm 


Studmte 


Stiffleats partfci- 


Students wto 


Stadenu receiving 




teachers 


recehrlng direct 


patlng in at least 


participate in 


direct services 


Stodenc 


l>artici|>ate In <m- 


ft f ii.es from the 


two iMivtduai 


any program 


from program 




fotng eurricaiain 


IMi>j«<^ in terms 


adrisamrat 


activity. 


components. 




deireiopnMfit and 


of its activity 


sessi^sor two 








claftsroom- baaed 


ctHnpomnts. 


academic 








staff 




sappo<^ sessionsiv 




















activitiea* 




of both. 






Nombtr 












ofStudmCs 








1 (Ml 




















W« ^ JM*i MB 


0 Mr 




3^% 


Seventh 


2o^% 










Cigiitii 


30.6% 


//. ^7* J»l% 


2X0% 


010% 




Ninth 


iO.7% 






2X.0% 


11,1/% 


Tenth 


53% 




78.0% 


35,0% 


0.0% 


Elerench 


5,0% 






31J)% 


0,0% 


Twtifth 


3^ 






12J)% 


0J>% 


Other 


0.0% 




2,0% 


0J}% 


0.0% 


Haciai- Ethnic 












Decgyrpuoci 














Unavailable, 












hue percentages 




4.0% 


IJ)% 


0.0% 


Asian 


should reflect 




18,0% 


18^ 




BUck 


»ohoolflgxires 


/O. f /i iftd* 


M.0% 


20i)% 


44J>% 


Caocasian 


in Displaf 4. 




8.0% 


12U)% 


Oi>% 








40.0% 


5li>% 


53,0% 


Other 






t-0% 


0J)% 


3,0% 


Gender 












Female 






58.0% 


57.0% 


39^ 


Male 


30.1% 




44.0% 


43.0% 


40-!!% 



• NH a Not reported. 




DISPLAY 6 Progress of Six Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs in Meeting Their Objectives 



ACCESSCCPP 



Opporoioicy Airi Acom 
Program 

Cai-SOAP 



CoU#9« Acimis9&im3 Ten PreparaCioo 
PUnt Program 

CATPP 



Program Ob^tctivm: 

L To incremM cbt aiimbcr (tf stiMleots pttrparad for 
miiwsity-ltfvvi work with partfcular tmphasit oo 
y^epmrmdoo In naltwnaricf» and to Imimyvv 
rradiiMss o€ studoiils to {emni,«0 m#atur«d by 
ciMsrM onrolbMnu ami aeUovwiooi wd lm( 
poifutuiuco* 

XvidMM of ££r#ctiv«aMS: 

Maih CooTM CompicdM Rates for Stack 
and ffliiiantr Studtata us Two Oaidand Scto^fta 

1980 1988 

Sookm mo^dag UC'CSU Advanced 
Aigebi^Trigonometry retiuireosent 
withatlaaaiaC 



0^ 



8.4% 



Smdeacs "oa tnckT to maet (JC/CSU 
math reqaireaent by graduadoa 

Stvdeais cffiapieciag algebra or 
geometry by eke end of lOih grade 



7^ 33^ 









IJ75 




39 Jib 


10^ 


12^ 



Performaace oa CC/CSU Aigetn^ Readlneet Test 
(ART) in Elevea lAMaalvely-Serred Oakland and 
Saa Franciaoo Middle SchooU 



Nuoiberof fsudents taJdnf AST 

Proportion flcormg above minimum 
tkresboid 

Proportkm scoring above higb 
tkreekold 



Perfdrmance on XJCfCSC Macb Olafnostic 
Precaiculttt Test (MDT) in Three Inteasiveiy Served 
Oakland Schools 

1285 1989 

Xumber of studancs taking MDT 40 71 

Mean percent correct 47 J% 

Propordon scoring above minimum 
tkresboid 45M 

2* To improvf curriculum and its impiemeatadon, 
as flieasared by expert judgment aad teacher 
reports. 

Evidence of EfTectiveness: 

« Core math curriculum and core semester 
examinations developed for all college preparatory 
math courses taught In ths school district In grades 
7 through 12. 

# Improved Instructional practices 

« Full articuladoo of the math curriculum from 
grades 7 through 12 and aligned with the Stats De- 
partment of Education's Tramevork.'* 

• Higher standards of textbooks and curriculum 
comparable to becter-than-average high schools 
across the State. 



Program Obfeciivee: 

1« To Unfmive tte flow 
of infcMwUfam abMt 
poetsecondary 
ednc a tiooai 
oppOTtno^lef in 
order to laereaee 
enroUmeniin 
pnslseiUHHl II J 
edoenttoarae 
measured by 
comparison with 
other student 
populatioM. 

EvideMe of Effective- 
neae: 

Posiaecoadary 
enrollment Rates 
For I^B8 High School 
Graduates 

Stodenta 
St4idencs in 

In Cal^AP 
Ca^SOAP Coonties 

University 

of 

California IU1% 8.9% 
The 

Califomia 
State 

University 13.2% lUHb 

Calif cn-nla 
Community 

Coilm^ 38.7% 38^ 

Iiulependent 

Califomia 
Colleges and 
Univwsities 13% 



Total 



2. To raise the 

achievement levels of 
students served by 
this program, 
as measured by 
course p^Yormanoe. 

Evidence of Effective* 
ness: 

Information available 
on this objecdve will be 
included in the next 
report in this series. 



Program Objecdves: 

I. To Increase the number of 
students who take admissions 
t«sta»aa measured by changes in 
college admissions test-takLig in 
participating schools^ 

CvUenee of Effectiveness: 

College Admissions Test 
Involvement of Calif cMnia High 
School Graduates in 1988 

Sensors California 
^ ^ATPP Seniors 

Number oi seniors 

taking the SAT 58.(» 47 .(Ht 



Black and 
Hispanic seniors 
taking the SAT 



86UK& 18.0% 



2« To i mpro ve performance on 
college adaiissione testa, as 
meaeored by changes in 
admisiimtf test performance 
in participating schools. 

Evkience of Effectiveness; 

Mean SAT score in 1988 
Verbal 358 424 

Math 428 482 

3. To increase the number of 
students who enroll in public 
poetsecmidary education^ as 
BMasured by changes in^A-F** 
course enrollment patterns, four- 
year college eligibility rates* and 
student motivation* 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

Students Califomia 
in CATPP Students 

Seniors "'A-F^ 

76.0% -»a)% 



2.S0 



completion rates 
Seniors'" A-F^ 
enrollment rates 

Seniors' mean 
grade-point average 
SeniiMY etigibie to 
atteiui the California 
State University 
Sophomores enrolled 
in geometry 50.0% 

Sophomores enrolled 
in biology 65.0% 
Sophomores aspiring 
to attend four year 
Institutions 76.0% 



77,0% 45.0% 



2.30 



52.0% 27^% 



36.0% 



56.0% 



50.0% 



Scarce: California Postsecondary EducaLion Commissioo. 
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Appendix D 



California Student Opportunity 
and Access Program (Cal-SOAP) 



July 3, 1990 



TO: 



Dr. Penny Edgert, Postsecondary Education Specialist 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 



FROM: 



Dan Parker, Statewide Coordinator 

California Student Opportunity and Access Program 



SUBJECT: Second Progress Report on Effectiveness of Intersegmental Student Preparation 
Programs 



As instructed by your January 29, 1990 memorandum and during subsequent advisory committee 
meetings, the California Student Aid Commission staff is reporting and/or updating the information 
about California Student Opportunity and Access Program (CAL-SOAP) which is required for the 
"Second Progress Report on Effectiveness of Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs." 

To summarize what is being reported in the attached materials: 

• CAL-SOAP cor x)rtia presently serve six specific geographical areas of the state. 
The program's goal is to improve the flow of information about postsecondary 
education and financial aid options, and to improve the academic achievements of 
students historically underrepresented in higher education, particularly those from 
low-income and disadvantaged backgrounds. 

• The six CAL-SOAP projects are: 



San Diego Consortium 

Santa Barbara Consortium 

East Bay Consortium (Oakland) 

SUCCESS Consortium (Solano) 

South Coast EOP/S Consortium (Whittier) 

Inland Empire Consortium (San Bernardino) 

With administrative oversight provided by the California Student Aid Commission, 
CAL-SOAP consortia represent a wide spectrum of the state's educational community: 
33 secondary school districts, including 79 public high schools and 21 public junior 
high schools; some 20 percent of the state's community colleges; 60 percent of the 
California State University campuses; seven of the nine UC campusw; and a dozen 
each of private high schools, independent colleges and community organizations. 

In 1988-89, CAL-SOAP served abou» 28,000 students; nearly two-thirds of whom 
were senior high school students; the two largest ethnic groups represented were 
Latino (45 percent) and African American (27.2 percent), while Caucasian (40.6 
percent) was the single largest ethnic group in the general school population for those 
areas served; gender was divided nearly equally (reflecting the state's general 
population, age 15-24); the mean annual household income for those served is about 
$34,000; and just over 15 percent of the students in the areas served by CAL-SOAP 
are on AFDC. 
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• It is clear — after measuring student achievement levels (test-taking, G.P.A.; essay 
writing, etc) before and after the program services have been provided, and when 
comparing the postsecondary enrollment rates of students served by the program with 
those of their peers — that CAL-SOAP is achieving its goal of improving the 
probability that more low- income and underrepresented students will enroll and 
succeed at the postsecondary leveL 

Program Components and Measures of Student Achievement 

Perhaps the most relevant measure of the CAL-SOAP program*s effectiveness is the higher-than- 
average college enrollment rate (57 percent CAL-SOAP vs. 56 percent statewide in 1988) those 
who have received CAL-SOAP services* Data are also available on a project-by-project bas^^ also 
demonstrates a positive correlation between various individual program components and CAL- 
SOArs primary objectives. For students who have received CAL-SOAP services, these include 
higher overall G.P.A,, significant improvements in test-taking and essay writing* math skills, and 
overall awareness of an interest in various postsecondary options. This information was gathered 
via pre- and post-program enrollment tests, comparison of pre- and pwt-enroUment G.P*A., and by 
surveying program participants. The following summarizes these findings on a project-by-project 
basis. 

East Bay Consortium fOaklandl 

During the past two summers, the East Bay Consortium sponsored the Hispanic Academic Program 
(HAP) in which junior high school students attended five weeks of classes in writing, becoming 
familiar with standardized test-taking, and understanding the college admission process. During the 
1989-90 academic year, mathematics was included in the curriculum. Since 1988, a total of 61 
students have attended HAP. 

The Mid-City Writing Project, a California Academic Partnership Program at Bret Harte Junior High 
School, seeks to improve academic performance by emphasizing writing skills across the curriculum 
in English, science, math and social science. In cooperation with school faculty and UC Berkeley's 
Bay Area Writing Project and the Center for the Study of Writing, the project conducts workshops 
to familiarize teachers with methods of teaching writing skills needed for college (teachers receive 
100 hours of Bay Area Writing inservice). 

HAF lEvaluatiQn 

The HAP is evaluated with the use of student pre- and post-tests, student and parent surveys, focus 
group interviews and students* writing. The surveys and focus group interviews are used to evaluate 
program usefulness and effectiveness. Feedback from the surveys indicate program success and 
expressions of new program needs. The focus group interviews provide better information from 
the students about their school and home environment, as well as who those students are independent 
of those two environments. 

The students* growth in test-taking skills is measured by a pre- and post-test in a standardized 
achievement test similar to the SAT (Scholastic Achievement Test); growth in essay test- writing skills 
(fluency, mechanics, coherency) is measured by a pre- and post-essay test similar to the California 
Assessment Program (CAP); growth in students' college and career awareness is measured by a pre- 
and post-questionnaire that asks what students know about colleges* admission requirements, and 
high school graduation requirements; and for consistency, the parent and student surveys rate the 
overall program within the projects* objectives. 

Two pre/post diagnostic mathematics tests are given to HAP students: the UC/CSU Math Diagnostic 
Algebra Readiness, and the Mathematics Placement and Progress Test. Comparable to the pre/post 
tests in the HAP writing segment, students' growth is measured by test results. Students* grades are 
also used tc evaluate the effectiveness of the HAP program. Cumulative grade point averages of 
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HAP students who remain in the district are monitored every semester. 



• Test Taking Skills: 

63 percent of the novice students improved. 
54 percent of the returning students improved. 

• Essav-Test Writing Skills: 

8 percent of the novice students improved. 

64 percent of the returning students improved. 

• College and Career Awareness! 

90 percent of the novice students improved. 
100 percent of the returning students improved. 

• AlRebra RgadingsK 

53 percent of the students improved; 20 percent increase in average score* 

• Placement and Progress Test (students* growth in knowledge of basic mathematics 
measured by a pre- and post- test on the Placement and Progress Test): 

91 percent of the students improved; 23 percent increased average score. 

• Grade Point Averages: 

34 percent of the novice class G.P.A. increased. 
60 percent of the advanced class G.P.A. increased. 

Mid-Citv Writing Evaluation 

The Mid-City Writing Project is an across-the-curriculum writing program centered in language arts, 
social studies and science. A uniform procedure for evaluating the students' work through a 
portfolio of their writing was developed by the UC Berkeley Bay Area Writing Project. The 
portfolio asi^essment looks at a collection of student writing from English, ESL, social studies, 
science, math, art and computers. The assessment has the following key features: 

• The writing portfolios contain samples of different kinds of work, and examples of 
both early work and later work. 

• AH writing is collected under normal classroom conditions. 

• With the guidance of their teachers, students participate in the selection of the 
content. 

In addition to the portfolio assessment, Bret Harte teachers, in collaboration with the Bay Area 
Writing Project, conducted a schoolwide pre- and post-writing assessment to evaluate the effects of 
their teaching after 100 hours of Bay Area Writing Project inservice. Approximately 70 percent of 
the students improved overall relative to their performance on the pre-test. On the specific 
dimensions: 65 percent improved in fluency, 56 percent improved in sentence development, 
62 percent improved in specificity, 66 percent improved in organization, and 61 percent improved 
in providing illustrations and/or examples. In mechanics, 46 percent improved. Overall, 83 percent 
of the ESL students improved. In addition, more students improved the second year than in the first 
62 percent of the students improved in 1988; 70 percent improved in 1989. 



SanU Bflrbara Consortium 



The Learning Centers are considered the most "intensive* and one of the most essential aspects of the 
Santa Barbara CAL-SOAP Program. Targeted students spend a minimum of one semester in the 
Learning Center where the focus is intensive tutorial and motivational enrichr:c;nt activities to 
increase student's academic achievement levels. Santa Barbara High School continues to be the model 
program. 

There were 33 students enrolled in the Learning Center for the 1988 fall semester and 44 for fall 
1989. (Due to a number of factors spring sports, activities for graduating seniors, competing 
spring-only classes — spring enrollment dropped to 31 and 26 students for the respective years.) 
Entering G.P.A. for 1988 was 2.33 with an exiting spring 1989 G.P.A. of 2.40, a three-percent 
increase. However, G.P.A. fell slightly (.04 percent) in spring 1990 from the entering 2.50 G.P.A. 
the preceding fall. (This may reflect students taking more difficult course work.) 

Individual Student Success 

It is also important to note individual student success: 13 students (29.2 percent) had dramatic G.P.A. 
increases. And, for some students, enrolling in the Learning Center is a means of maintaining their 
grades. This includes the average student, who has the (K)tential and the sincere interest in 
going to college, and the greater segment of the targeted population who do not meet any of the other 
SAA Program participation criteria (such as University Partnership Program, MESA, or Upward 
Bound). 

Average students have now become *B* students, capable of success. Many students are no longer 
in remedial courses, or following a minimum-requirement graduation plan. This has been most 
dramatic in the area of math: more than half (S8.5 percent) of the students enrolled in the Learning 
Center for the 1989 fall semester were enrolled in higher levels of math (includes geometry, second^ 
year Algebra and advanced trigonometry). 

iSQigBg CgngprtiHBi 

To test and measure of the relationship between program components and measures of student 
achievement, the Solano/SUCCESS project modified its year-end survey to incorporate new questions 
(similar to the prototype MESA survey discussed during advisory committee meeting). Preliminary 
results are as follows: 

• SUCCESS participants believed the services they received, particularly the 
Consortium's central services— individual advisement, tutoring, and campus 
visitations— were helpful to their achievement in school; 63 percent of those surveyed 
felt working with the counselor aide ^ individuals or in small groups was beneficial; 
23 percent of the sample had been i red and all found it at least somewhat helpful. 

• The responses to question 1 3 reveal that the Consortium has its most beneficial impact 
on those informational, motivational areas that are prerequisites to improving 
academic preparation and performance. This is not surprising as those are the areas 
upon which the Consortium places its greatest emphasis and spends the most time. 
However, these results also reveal a strong (K>sitive effect on more directly related 
academic areas— interest in improving grades, increasing the number of college 
preparatory courses taken, and increased interest in school work. The percent whose 
grades improved is a particularly strong showing (48 percent), given that SUCCESS 
only tutored 23 percent of the survey sample and only offered supplemental 
workshops, such as study skills, to a small percent of the rest. 

• Question 1 3 also presents some interesting areas for further exploration. For example: 
in most cases those who indicated their grades had declined as a result of participation 



in CAL-SOAP, also indicated they were now taiung more college prep courses as a 
result of th^ir participation in SUCCESS. These students are obviously "stretching" 
to take the more difficult academic course. If this imttem holds, it may mean that 
CAL-SOAF needs to look more thoroughly at the idea of expanding its offerings of 
direct academic support services. 



Solaafl Survey ResttUtt (ail 



laes roundedi 



Percent of Respondents bv Grade Level 



Grade 



Percent 



12 
U 
10 
9 
8 
7 



41 

13 
11 
IS 
10 
10 



Gender Distribution 



QfiOdfiC 



Female 
Male 



57 
42 



Ethnic/Racial Distribution 



African American 
Caucasian 
Filipino 
Latino 

Native American 
Pacific Islander 
Other 

Undeclared 



36 
8 

42 



3 
3 
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A. QUSSnON 8: "How much, if at aU, did the following SUCCESS activitiot help yoa to succeed in school?" 



Activities: 


Very 
Helpful 


Somewhat 
Helpful 


Not 

Helpful 


Harmful 


Not 
Sure 


Never 
Participated 


A. Meeting with the 

SUCCESS counselor aide 


40% 


23% 


0% 


0% 




8% 


29% 


B. Working with the 
SUCCESS tutor 


21 


2 


0 


0 




0 


78 


C. Trii» to college 
campuses 


35 


18 


2 


2 




2 


42 


D. SUCCESS general work- 
shops (large group mts.) 


18 


17 


1 


1 




6 


58 


£. SUCCESS career work- 
shops 


16 


13 


1 


0 




5 


71 


F. The Summer Residential 
Program 


17 


2 


0 


0 




6 


76 


G. The SUCCESS newsletter 


39 


11 


2 


0 




7 


57 


R Mtg. with coll. reps 


30 


13 


4 


0 




7 


46 


t UC Davis SEAT visit 


9 


11 


0 


2 




2 


76 


J. FEP 


7 


9 


2 


0 




6 


76 


K. Evening Fin. Aid Wkshp. 


11 


7 


0 


2 




2 


78 


L. Fin. aid materials 
mailed to your home 


33% 


13% 


0% 


0% 




7% 


46% 


B. QUESTION 13: "For each item below, please circle the resiMase that best describes the degree (If any) to ivhich 
participating in SUCCESS has changed your attitude or behavior." 


Item 


Increased 


Stayed 
Same 


Decreased 




Not 
Sure 




No 

Response 


A. Knowledge of what 
I must do to prepare 
for college 


69% 


18% 


2% 




4% 




7% 


B. Information about 
colleges/univenities 
I might attend 


52 


30 


2 




5 




7 


C. Interest in attending 
college 


58 


30 


2 




2 




7 
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D. Interest in tchool 

work 49 39 3 2 7 

E. The no. of a)llege 
bound courses I am 

taking 37 44 4 8 7 

F. Inter^t in making 

good grades 65 21 4 4 7 

G. My grules have 4g 33 8 3 8 

R Interest in and 
knowledge of career 

choi^ clearer 48 36 2 6 7 

Clearer Less Clear 
I. My career choice 52% 31% 2% 8% 7% 



SoHth CoMt Coagortlam 

The South Coast CAL-SOAP has offered low- income and historically underrepresented students the 
opportunity to receive training as a peer-counselor to further assist students in college entry. A 
coordinated effort between the University of California, Irvine and the project for the last nine years 
has resulted in the transition of ethnic students to the University. Each year about 25 1 1th grade 
students representing CAL-SOAP schools are selected to attend a one-week intensive training 
symposium. These students reside in the UC. Irvine and participate in eight to 10 hours of training 
sessions each day. Topics covered during the week include: how to apply for financial aid, taking 
the SAT or ACT, learning about the various segments' admission requirements, and learning how to 
be a tutor. 

Findings indicate that students who participate as peer counselors in the 12tb grade are more 
successful in their classes and tend to enroll at a (Allege or univeisity at a higher rate then students 
who do not receive this special training. It is difficult to access all the factors leading to these 
students* successes, but by and large most, if not all, are highly motivated and have grasped a better 
understanding of their personal role in helping other underrepresented students attend college. 

Most participants are eligible to attend a four-year college but many have financial hard5hi{» and 
will need financial aid to realize their goal of attending college. These students participate in the 
annual University of California Field Evaluation Day and as a result receive more acceptances to UC 
campuses. They participate in field trips to college and know the value in taking advantage of their 
resources. 

In some instances, these students are given a stipend throughout the year for providing direct 
assistance to fellow classmates on financial aid, college application assistance and SAT preparation. 
This stipend serves as an incentive and helps to motivate students even further in outreach to ethnic 
students. 

The Summer Residential Program has numerous benefits for the program and reinforces students 
academic performance levels in school. Below is a list of 1989 Peer Counselor participants with 
G.P.A., ethnicity, and college enrollment information. 
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in9-9Q rCAIS — 


CAL-SOAf SmdfiBti 




Mmbc 


High School 


Etbalclty 


G«P«A« 


College 


Veronica Acevedo 


Anaheim 


His{»nic 


3.5 


CSU Fullerton 


ips«Ue Arteaga 


Franklin 


Hispanic 


3*29 


UC Bericeiey 


pDeaise Belmarez 


Santa Ana 


Hisi^nic 


3.0 


UC Riverside 


lilkhaei Bryson 


Banning 


Black 


3*4 


UCLA 


lorge Cardoza 


Compton 


Hisi»nic 


NR 


NR 


lestts Ceja 


Compton 


TV* * 

Hispanic 


2w 


UC Davis 


Ernest Clark 


Inglewocd 


Black 


NR 


UC San Diego 


Mia Corral 


Pioneer 


WW* * 

Hispamc 


NR 


Pasadena College 


Blanca De La Paz 


Anaheim 


Hispanic 


3.45 


UCLA 


George GaUeg(» 


Whittier 


Hispanic 


3.33 


UC Berkeley 


Craig Hardesty 


Compton 


Black 


NR 


UC San Diego 


Kathleen Hill 


Compton 


Black 


2.57 


UCLA 


Robert Montano 


Inglewocd 


Hisjmnic 


NR 


UCLA 


Karina MuriUo 


WMttier 


Hispanic 


2.75 


Biola University 


Rosa Prieto 


Artesia 


Hispanic 


3.5 


CSU Fullerton 


Gabrielle S. 
QoiUen 


Santa Ana 


Hispanic 


3.3 


UC Irvine 


Rachael Rios 


Aitesia 


Hispanic 


3.67 


CSU Fullerton 


Tovi C. Scruggs 


Inglewocd 


Black 


4.0 


UC Berkeley 


Rutina Taylor 


Compton 


Black 


NR 


NR 


Griselda Zamora 


Anaheim 


Hispanic 


NR 


use 



SottUn CoMt ACT/CPP Twt Rttttltt 

South Coast also collects ACT/CFP pre/post test results for junior high school students. In one 
sample, students improved overall in numerical reasoning (includes t»sic math and Algebra) (4 25.9) 
and reading (+ 32.5), with the greatest improvement coming in language usage 52.9). In comparing 
G.P.A. averages, one junior high group n»e from an overall 1.99 G.P.A. before CAL-SOAP to a 2.15 
level after one year of services; a high school sample shows an increase from 2.24 to 2.41 between 
the fall of 1989 and fall of 1990. Another group of high school students who received CAL-SOAP 
math and algebra tutoring services raised their overaU G.P.A. from 2.48 to 2.57. 
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Perception of Program Services 1988-89 



The following program summary has been developed to provide information and feedback on South 
Coast CAL-SOAP services offered to student participants in the 1988-89 fiscal year. The student 
participants surveyed were representative of junior high, high school, and community college 
students representing 18 target schools within the Los Angeles and Orange County communities. 

There were approximately 500 questionnaires distributed to CAL-SOAP participants and about 73 
percent were completed and returned. Forty-six percent were male and about S3 percent were 
female. (The respondents completing the survey questionnaire do not represent the total number of 
underrepresented ethnic students enrolled in the project. This is only a sample of size of the total 
population served by South Coast CAL-SOAP). 

Ethnic Characteristics of Survev Participants 



American Indian 8% 

Hispanic 76 

Asian (Japanese/Chinese) 7 

Filipino 4 

Black 8 

Anglo 6 

Other 7% 



CAL-SOAP Program Services 

About 1 8 percent of the respondents said that they received some type of tutorial assistance while 
55 percent responded positively to receiving college counseling services by CAL-SOAP staff. About 
23 percent said that they received both tutoring and counseling assistance. 

The respondents were asked if they had received college information and financial aid help from 
CAL-SOAP staff and 85 percent of the students responded positively. Less than 1 1 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they did not utilized college information since they were strictly involved 
in the tutorial component. 

When asked about the number of times they met with a CAL-SOAP tutor/college advisor. 35 percent 
indicated M-5* times during they year, about 40 percent of the respondents met with staff "10 or 
more* times; and 28 percent met with staff *5 or more" times. The responses indicate a growing need 
on the part of students to meet with CAL-SOAP staff regularly on college related activities. 

Student were asked to identify which of the CAL-SOAP activities they had been involved with 
during the 1987-88 academic year. Their responses were as follows: 



Financial Aid Workshops 27% 

Field Trips 24 
Scholastic Aptitude Workshops 7 
ACT/CPP Workshop 6 

UC Field Evaluation Program 14 

Combined College Visitations 17 
Independent College Day 3 
CSU, Day 5 

ACT/CPP 2% 



About 47 percent of the respondents answered positively when askeJ whether they felt CAL-SOAP 
tutor/advisor provided them with support that was "very helpful"; approximately 21 percent rated 
this category as being "good"; and less than six percent felt it was "satisfactory". 



Nearly 90 percent of the respondents believed the CAL-SOAP tutor/advisor was helpful io assisting 
them with college and career opportunities, while less than 5 percent did not. About 75 percent said 
they would be applying for financial aid in the near future. 



CAL-SOAP Activities 17% 

As illustrat«$d, most students are inclined to f^>ply for federal and state aid more than any other type 
of financial aid. (However, it must be noted that many students still assume that their parents 
income is too high, making them ineligible for financial aid. There is still much more work to be 
done in educating secondary students and their parents about the various types of assistance available 
to them.) 

Student iMirticipants were ask^ if they were planning on attending college this fall and many 
indicated a higher enrollment rate for the California Student University and the University of 
California. Their choices also included community colleges and Independent colleges. Furthermore, 
students were asked if they were planning on going to college before joining CAL-SOAP. 
Approximately 85 percent said yes while 12 percent said they had not considered college before. 
Students were asked if they would be willing to participate in the CAL-SOAP program next year and 
35 percent said yes. (This rate is below normal because many seniors .filled out the survey.) 

The student participants were then asked questions about specific college information or related 
materials they personally received from CAL-SOAP. The results were as follows: 

Financial Aid Application (SAAC) 57% 
CAL-SOAP College Folder 42 
SAT-Fee Waivers 31 
College Information 58 
Correspondence mailed home to parents 33 
College Handbook 10% 

In another section of the survey students were asked if they would recommend other classmates or 
friends to the CAL-SOAP Program and 97 percent of the respondents said yes. Similarly when asked 
if student's parents had knowledge of their involvement with CAL-SOAP about 70 percent responded 
positively while 21 percent said no. 



Saa DlegQ Consortium 

The San Diego Academic Skills Program Effectiveness evaluation is based on activities at two sites: 
Lincoln High School and Pacific Beach Middle School. These schools have a consistent student 
population and the CAL-SOAP students are tutored on the average of three to four times a week. 

There are two indicators of program effectiveness: grade change information and student self- 
assessment of program effectiveness. Comparison of actual G.P.A. show a 61 percent improvement 
in English grades, with 26 percent of the student grades remaining the same. Math grade 
improvement overall was 40 percent, with 37 percent of the students grades remaining the same. 
Science grades improved 30 percent, but 49 percent of the student grades remained the same. 
(However, 28 percent of the students did not get help in science which accounts for the large number 



Tvt>e of Aid 



Percent of Students 
Apolvina for Aid 



Pell Grant 
Cal Grant A 
Cal Grant B 
Scholarships 



45% 

43 
40 
37 
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of students grades remaining the same.) History /social science grades improved by 36 percent, with 
only 29 percent of student grades remaining the same. 



Students* perceptions of CAL-SOAP academic skills effectiveness correlated positively with their 
actual improvement in academic subjects. Students perceived that CAL-SOAP tutoring was helping 
them improve by 48 percent in English, 34 percent in science, 43 percent in social science/history, 
and 53 percent in math. More than half the students felt that CAL-SOAP tutoring helped to interest 
them in continuing their education. 



student Evaluation of Academic Tutoring EffectUeness 



Course Subject 


Improved 


Stayed Same 


Worse 


Not Sure 


English 


48% 


33% 


.09% 


.09% 


Science 


34 


24 


.09 


32 


Social Science 


43 


29 


12 


16 


Math 


53 


28 


13 


.06 


Interest in 










continuing my 










education 


59% 


24% 


.04% 


10% 



Inland Empire Consortium 

The Inland Empire Consortium tutored students in grades 7-8 and 10-12 at two junior high schools 
and four high schools. Tutoring at the schools junior high level was offered in math, English and 
ESL. The high school students were tutored in math only. Services were not extended to 9th grade 
students due to currently existing tutorial services targeted to students at each site. 

Tutors worked with each student an average of one hour per week at the junior high sites and 1.5 
hours per week at the high school sites. One tutor was allocated per school and spent an average of 
10 hours; three days per week. Each tutor was hired based on the proficiency of the subject matter, 
faculty recommendation and reliable transportation. 

The content of the junior high tutorial consisted of pre-algebra, fractions, percents and geometry. 
On the high school level students were assisted in algebra, trigonometry, calculus and basic math. 
School textbooks were used as the resource in all cases. 

In analyzing the number of student tutored and their grades, it is apparent that overall, the tutorial 
component was effective. A total of 65 of the 229 students (29 percent) raised their grade from a 
B to an A; 1 18 (50 percent) raised their grades from a C to a B; 45 (20 percent) students raised their 
grade from a D to a C; and only one percent failed. 
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lalMd Enmlre CAL-SQAP Tuteriag 

Grade No. of Stodenta Grade Change 



7fh 


70 




Q 

0 


14/ 


A 






40 


c 


to 


B 


QUI 






ft 


lO 


A 






f c 


c 


W 


D 










W 




10th 


35 


2 


B 


to 


A 






33 


C 


to 


B 


nth 


27 


10 


B 


to 


A 






15 


C 


to 


B 






2 


D 


to 


C 


12th 


22 


1 


B 


to 


A 






15 


C 


to 


B 






5 


D 


to 


C 






1 


F 







Total 229 229 
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STATE or CAUrotMA 



CAUFORNtA STUDENT AID COMAMSSSON 
ISIS s sukt 

SUffl SOa MORTH fiU&OOM 




(916) 322-6237 



AprU 30. 1990 



TO: 

FBOM: 
SUBJECT: 



Fesoy Edgert 

Educatioiu] Equity Coordinator 

CdifcMHia Pottsocoodary Educatioo Commissioo 



Dan Parker 

CAL-SOAP Statewide Coordinator 



Informatioa oa Meaa Household Income by Zip Code; CAL-SOAP 



As requested, the Student A!d Commission staff is working on providing t weighted mean 
household income for students being served by the California Student Opportunity and Access 
Program (CAL-SOAP) based upon the vpdated I9S0 Census Bureau income data provided by 
CrPEC. 

For the 15.91 1 students dra-yn from all six CAL-SOAP projects for whom infonnation was 
avaiUble, the mean household income appean to be $33,138. However, all four projects also 
reported student aip codes which do not appear on the CPEC list (1,435 students; about nine 
percent of the total sample). The nujorlty of these stuiteats (906) reside in the Solano CAL- 
SOAP service area. A list is attached of the oiissing zip codes. Please let me know if you have 
any questions. 

DLP:vi 
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ZIP CODES NOT FOUND ON CPECS LIST 



SANTA BARBARA 

Zip QQ4t 

93033 
93116 
93117 



# of Students 

1 

1 

334 



CitY/CottntY 

Oxnard, Sanu Barbtra County 
Goleta, Santa Barbara County 
Goleta, Santa Barbara County 



SOUTH COAST 



Zip ro^g f flf StudMtt CitY/CQuntY 

903(^ 1 Los Angeles* loglewood 

90718 1 Los Angeles. Hawaiian Gardens 

90719 I Los Angeles, Hawaiian Gardens 
91734 1 £1 Monte, Los Angeles 



INLAND EMPIRE 



Zip Code f flf ScudcnB CltY/CountY 

91286 1 Upland, San Bernardino County 

91370 1 Rancho Cncafflonga. San Bernardino 

91470 1 Fontana, San Beraardino 

91S64 .1 Ontario, Sao Beroardino 

92334 I Footana, Sen Bernardino 

92336 43 Fontana, San Bernardino 

92337 1 Fontana, San Bernardino 

92338 2 Moreno Valley, Riverside County 
92333 3 Fontana, San Beraardino 

92374 122 Redland, San Bernardino 

92373 1 Fontana, San Bernardino 

92387 II Moreno Valley, Riverside 

92406 I Saa Bernardino, San Bernardino 



SOLANO 

94589 
94591 
95687 



#of Student! 

494 

165 
247 



City /County 

Vallejo, Solano 
Vallejo, Solano 
Vacavilie. Solano 
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CAL-SOAP SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
March 14, 1990 



EAST BAY CON SORTTUM 

Berkeley High School 

Oakland Unified School District 
Castlemont Senior High 
Fremont Senior High 
McCIymonds Senior High 
Oakland Senior High 
Oakland Technical Senior High 
Skyline Senior High 
Calvin Simmons Junior High School 
Bret Harte Junior High School 

Richmond Unifled School District 
Richmond High School 
JFK High School 
De Anza Senior High 
Pinole High School 
El Cerrito Senior High 

INLAND EMf IRE CONSORTIUM 

Colton Unified School District 
Colton High School 
Colton Junior High School 
Bloomington High School 

Fontana Unified School District 
Fontana High School 

Morena Valley UniHed School District 
Morena Valley High School 
Canyon Springs 
Sunnymead Middle School 

Rialto Unified School District 

FrisbM Junior High School 
Eisenliower Senior High 

San Bernardino Unified School District 
Cajon High School 
San Gorgonio High School 

Chaffey Joint Union High District 
Montclaire High School 

Redlands Unified School District 
Redlands High School 



School CodM 

01 61143 0131177 



01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 



61259 
61259 
61259 
61259 
61259 
61259 
61259 
61259 
61259 



07 61796 
07 61796 
07 61796 
07 61796 
07 61796 
07 61796 



0132092 
0133132 
0134791 
0135905 
0136051 
0137943 
60570S3 
6056998 



0735902 
0733659 
0732164 
0735316 
0732941 



36 67686 
36 676S6 3632742 
36 676S6 6061857 
36 67686 3631322 



• • • »iiii:t 



36 67710 
36 67710 3633302 



33 67124 
33 67124 3333770 
33 67124 3330396 
33 67124 6032338 



ri l l iitii 



36 67850 
36 67850 6059448 
36 67850 3633003 



•llllilllil 



36 67876 
36 67876 3632221 
36 67876 3636081 



36 67652 
36 67652 3633906 



IIIII III lil 



36 67843 
36 67843 3635042 



SAW PIEOQ CONSORTIUM 



San Diego City Unified School District 37 6S338 

Clairemont Senior High 3768338 3731213 

Crawford Senk>r High 37 68338 373 1 585 

Garfteld High School 19 64733 193338 1 

Henry High School 37 68338 3732781 

Hoover Senior High 37 68338 3732997 

Kearny Senior High 37 68338 3733326 

U Jona Senior High 37 68338 3733508 

Lincoln Senior High 37 68338 373358 1 

Madison Senior High 37 68338 3733698 

Mira Mesa High 37 68338 3730 1 8 1 

Mission Bay High 37 68338 3734431 

Morse High 37 68338 3734654 

Muir AltemaUve School 37 68338 37301 16 
Offarrel School of Creative and Performing Arts 37 68338 6061964 

Point Um High 37 68338 3735750 

San Diego High 37 68338 3737 1 52 

Serra Junior ^Senior High 37 68338 37301 73 

University City High 37 68338 3730314 

Twain High 37 68338 3730231 

Gompers Secondary 37 68338 3730348 

Correia Middle School 37 68338 6059596 

Pacific Beach Middle School 37 68338 6059695 

Mann Middle School 19 64733 60581 19 



Gromnont 

ML Miguel High 
Monte Vista High 
Valhalla High 
Santana High 
El Cajon Valley 
Helix High 



37 68130 
37 68130 
37 68130 
37 68130 
37 68130 
37 68130 



3734761 
3734548 
3738077 
3737905 
3731692 
3732732 



SANTA BARBARA rONSORTTUM 



Carpinteria Unified School District 
Carpinteria High School 
Carpinteria Junior High School 

Santa Barbara High School District 

Santa Barbara Senk>r High School 
Santa Barbara Junior High School 
Dos Pueblos High School 
San Marcos Senior High 

SOLANO mJCCES&^ CQNSORTTITM 

Benicia Unified School District 
Benicia High School 

Dixon Unified School District 
Dixon High School 



42 69146 
42 69146 4230587 
42 69146 6060008 



42 69286 
42 69286 4235727 
42 69286 6060057 
42 69286 4231726 
42 69286 4235230 



48 70524 
48 70524 4831004 



48 70532 
48 70532 4832259 



Esparto Unified School District 
Esparto High School 



57 726«6 0000000 
57 72686 5732904 



Fairfield-Suisun Unified School District 
Annijo High School 
FairTiald High School 

River Delta Unified School District 
Rjo Vista High School 

VacavUle Unified School District 

Willis Jepson Junior High School 
VaraPena Intermediate 
WiU C. Woods High School 
Vacaville High School 

Vallejo City Unified School District 
Franklin Junior High School 
Solano Junior High School 
Peoples High School 
Hogan Senior High 
Vallejo Senior High School 

Winters Joint Unified School District 
Winters Middle School 
Winters High School 

Travis Unified School District 

Golden West Intermediate 
Vanden High School 

Washington Unified School District 
Golden State Middle School 



48 70540 
48 70540 4830451 
48 70540 4833000 



34 67413 
34 67413 4835302 



48 70573 
48 70573 6060180 
48 70573 6106363 
48 70573 6067151 
48 70573 4837803 



48 70581 
48 70581 
48 70581 
48 70581 
48 70581 
48 70581 



UIIIIIIIIIII 



6062129 
6060198 
4838058 
4833950 
4838504 



57 72702 
57 72702 6095368 
57 72702 5738505 

48 70565 0000000 
48 70565 6051262 
48 70565 4838801 

57 72694 0000000 
57 72694 6098339 



SOUTH COAST EOP/S CONSORTIUM 
Anaheim High School 
Artesia High School 
Compton High School 
Inglewood High School 
El Monte High School 
WhitUer High School 
Banning High School 
Santa Ana High School 

Whittier Union High School District 
California High School 
La Sema High School 
Santa Fe High School 

Los Angela Unified School District 
Franklin High School 

El Monte Union High School District 
Mountian View High School 



30 66431 
19 64212 
19 73437 
19 64634 
19 64519 
19 65128 
33 66985 
30 66670 



3030228 
1930361 
1931963 
1934231 
1932664 
1939701 
3330214 
3036357 



i:t I III ! I 



19 65128 
19 65128 1931302 
19 65128 1934868 
19 65128 1937903 

19 64733 0000000 
19 64733 1933043 

19 64519 0000000 
19 64519 1932680 



Inglewood Unified School District 
Morningside High School 



19 64634 
19 64634 6O207OS 



Compton Unified School District 

Benjamin Davis Junior High School 

East Whittier School District 

Katterioe Edwards Junior High School 

Los Nietos School District 

Los Nietos Middle School 

ABC Unified School District 

Killingsworth Intermediate School 



19 73437 
19 73437 6066732 



19 644S5 
19 6SU0 6023659 



19 64 '58 
i: M/58 6020093 



i:i:iit:iii 



19 64212 
19 64212 6061238 
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ATTACHMBtfTA 
CAUFORMA AND CAL-50AP 
FALL COLLEGE-GOING RATES 
1988 





Statewide* 


East Bay 


Solano 


Santa 
Barbara 


San Diego 


South 
Coast 


inland 
Empire + 


Total 
CAL-SOAP 


i SEGMENT 


{N = 249,518) 


(N«242) 


(N»:200} 


(Nb119) 


(N«3126) 


(N = 577) 




(N»4264) 


University of 
California 


7.6% 


24.8% 


16.0% 


1.4% 


6,0% 


16.0% 


NA 


8.8% 


California 
State 

' University 


10.7 


10.3 


10.0 


1.4 


9.8 


19.0 


NA 


10.9 


California 

Community 

Colleges 


35.4 


15.7 


34.0 


53.0 


37.2 


25.0 


NA 


34.7 


Independent 
Institutions 


3.0 


4.1 


6.0 


3.0 


.8 


10.0 


NA 


2.6 


Total 
Collegiate 


55.7% 


54.9% 


66.0% 


58.8% 


53.8% 


70.0% 


NA 


56.8% 



* Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission 1988 Update "California College Going Rates" 
+ Began Operation in Fail 1988, will report college<going rates wiien 1989data is available. 
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College Admissions Test Preparatiozi Program (CATPP) 
and University and College Opportunities Program (UCO) 



Stot9 of CoHfoftiio 



Memorandum 



. Penny Edgert 



Dvportment of Education 



Dote : July 2, 1990 

Fiie^4o.; 



Terry Emmett -"^'^/Hf 
CATPP and UCO Eva^ation Information, 1988-89 



From : Barbara Brandes / ^ 



Subject : 



We are enclosing changes and additions to the First Progress Report charts. This 
information is, in most instances, drawn from our evaluations of the two 
programs which should be completed in July. We wUl provide you with copies 
of these docimients when available. In the meantime, we are enclosing tables of 
schoolwide changes for CATPP schools. 

As you will recaU, we agreed to estimate socioeconomic level based on income 
levels associated with the schools' zip codes weighted by the number of 
participants at each school. Mean household income determined by school zip 
codes ranged from $16,617 to $6230 in the case of CATPP and from $19,654 to 
$54,992 in the case of UCO, Our guess is that the weighted average which v/e cite 
may be an overstatement of actual household income for tiie participants. 
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Tanner and UCO Evaluation Information - 1988-89 



Displays 2 & 3: 
CATFF 

Make note that CATPP funding expired June 30th, 1988 and projects were 
completed in June 1989. No state or institutional funding was provided in 1989-90. 

Most of the projects have continued to operate, in one form or another, through 
the 1989-90 school year using existing school funds. The AVID program in San 
Diego Qty, one of the original CATPP sites, has expanded throughout San Diego 
County and is now spreading to a number of other counties. 

Under Institutional Participants, enter the number of schools as 21. 

Under Resources, indicate no state or institutional fimding for 1989-90. 

UCO 

Under Institutional Participants, change the number of schools to 20. 

Under Service Components, change the listed components to: 
Academic supp^ort 
College counseling 
Parent involvement 
Career counseling 
Staff development 

Display 4: School Characteristics 1988-89 

Apparently you have the information you desire for this display. Let us know if 
you would like anything else. 
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Display 5: Student Characteristics 1988-89 

CATPP UCO 



Criteria for Student Selection Ethnidty 

v^riwiTiA iw* ^ Achievement compared 

to potential aspirations 
Teacher nomination 
Grade point average 



CATPP UCO 
3080 7107 



0% 




0% 


22% 


0% 




26% 


16% 


27% 


18% 


25% 


21% 


21% 


23% 


0%* 


0% 



Number of Students 

Grade Level 

Below Seventh 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Other 

• Excludes San Diego, for wlvich grade level breakdown is not available. 

Racial/Ethnic Background 
American Indian 
Asian 
Black 
Caucasian 
Hispanic 
Other 

Gender 

Female 
IVlale 

• Excludes San Diego, for which gender breakdown is not available. 

Socioeconomic Level of Participants 

1988 Mean Household Income* $35,622 $32,22b 

• Estimated, based on income level associated v^rith individual 
school zip codes, weighted by number of participants at each school 

2 



1% 


<1% 


15% 


8% 


20% 


56% 


13% 


4% 


51% 


32% 


0% 


0% 


58% 


56% 


42%* 


44% 



44 
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Display 6: 



CATPF 

SAT Test-taking - 1988-89 

Percent of seniors taking the SAT 
Percent of black and Hispanic seniors 
taking the SAT 

Mean SAT Score in 1988-89 
Verbal 
Math 



CATPP 

45% 
38% 



370 
443 



STATE 

45% (1987-88) 
18% 



424 (1987-88) 
484 (1987-88) 



Seniors' "a-f ' Completion Rates 

*On track to complete a-f courses 

Seniors' Mean Grade Point Average 

Seniors' Eligible to Attend CSU 



78%* 

Z79 

46% 



31% 

2.60 (1986) 
28% (1986) 



SAT Test-taking - 1988-89 

Percent of seniors taking the SAT 
Percent of black and Hispanic seniors 
taking the SAT 

Percent of tested - verbal scores >450 
Percent of tested - math scores >500 

Seniors' "a-f" Completion Rates 

Seniors' Eligible to Attend CSU 



UCO 

59% 

59% 

34% 
32% 



STATE 

45% (1987-88) 

18% 

19% (1987-88) 
20% (1987-88) 



51% (1987-88) 31% 



38%*(1987-88) 28% (1986) 



* Low estimate based on participants with complete a-f requirements and 
better than 3.30 grade point average. 
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Display 7: Postsecondary Enrollment Patterns - 1988 Graduates 

CATPP (Based on 97 graduates of the projects, from four of the nine projects.) 



University of California 


15% 


The California State University 


36% 


California Community Colleges 




California Independent Institutions 


6% 


Total California Postsecondary EnroUment 


80% 


National Baccalaureate-Granting Institutions 


14% 


Total Postsecondary Enrollment 


94% 


Total 4- Year College Enrc^ment 


71% 



Teacher estimated number of 1987-o<i seniors 

entering a four-year college (517/856 seniors) 60% 



0^ 
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Table 3.1 

Percent of Total Schocrf EnroUment in a-f Classes 
Tanner Project Schools 



Anaheim HS 
Central 

Central High 
Kennan 
Sierra 
Washington 

GilroyHS 

Long Beach (Jordan) 
New Haven (Logan) 
San Diego 

Clainxx)nt 
Lincoln 
Madi^ 
Oceanside 
OTarrcll 
Point Loma 
San Diego HS 
Southwest 
Sweetwater 

San Francisco (Mission) 

Santa Barbara 

San MarnK 
Santa Barbara HS 



Vallejo 



Tanner Average 



Hogan 
Vallejo 



1985-86 

36.7% 

31.0% 
31.7% 
32.1% 
19.9% 

33.7% 

32.7% 

41.1% 



30.5% 
27.6% 
38.9% 
31.1% 
16.0% 
46.7% 
32.6% 
41.2% 
42.0% 

41,4% 



44.2% 
42.0% 



45.6% 
29.4% 

34.9% 



1988-89 

31.1% 

30.2% 
38.0% 
44.4% 
30.9% 

34.9% 

46.2% 

50.8% 



49.2% 
62.8% 
50.8% 
29.4% 
26.4% 
53.5% 
56.2% 
47.4% 
57.2% 

33.9% 



45.0% 
50.4% 



51.7% 
53.0% 

43.9% 



Percentage Change for Tanner Project Schools (1985-86 to 1988-89) 

State Average 44% 45% 

Percent Qiange 

(Source: California Department of Education, Performance Reports) 



Percentage 
(Change 

-15% 



-3% 
20% 
38% 
55% 

4% 

41% 

24% 



61% 
128% 
31% 
-5% 
65% 
15% 
72% 
15% 
36% 

-18% 



2% 
20% 



13% 
54% 



26% 
2% 
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Table 3.2 



Graduates Completing a-f Course Sequence 
Tannei Project Schools 



Anaheim HS 
Central 

Central High 
Kennan 
Sierra 
Washingu>n 

GilioyHS 

Long Beach (Jordan) 
New Haven (Logan) 
San Diego 

Clainnont 
Lincoln 
Madis(M3 
Oceanside 
OTaneU 
Point Loma 
San D^go HS 
SouSiwest 
Sweetwater 

San Francisco (Mission) 

Santa Barbara 

San Marcos 
Santa Barbara HS 



Vallejo 



Hogan 
VaUcjo 



1985-86 1988-89 
14.5% 20.5% 



8.7% 6.3% 

28.1% 48.6% 

14.6% 25.8% 

9.3% 13.2% 

28.1% 17.6% 
NA 

31.7% 46.4% 



23.4% 34.2% 

9.3% 15.2% 

13.9% 31.4% 

18.0% 41.7% 

13.3% 33.6% 

11.7% 39.3% 

9.4% 27.9% 

30.9% 21.4% 

23.0% 21.0% 

11.7% 16.8% 



NA 

49.6% 34.5% 



Tanner Average 



23.9% 18.4% 
13.4% 11.1% 

19.3% 26.2% 
Percentage Change for Tanner Project Schools (1985-86 to 1988-89) 

State Average 28.0% 30.3% 

Percent Qiange 

(Source: California Department of Education, Perfonnance Reports) 



Percentage change 
41.4% 



-27.6% 
73.0% 
76.7% 
41.9% 



-37.4% 



46.4% 



46.2% 
63.4% 
125.9% 
131.7% 
152.6% 
235.9% 
196.8% 
-30.7% 
-8.7% 

43.6% 



-30.4% 



-23.0% 
-17.2% 



35.8% 
8.2% 
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Tabic 3.5 



Percent of Seniors Taking SAT In Tanner Project Schools 

1985-86 1987-88 Percentage 

Change 

Anaheim HS NA NA 
Central 

Central HS 24.9% 18.2% -27% 

Kennan 25.3% 34.0% 34% 

Sierra 27.7% 30.7% 11% 

Washington 20.1% 16.9% -16% 

GilroyHS 43.0% 36.5% -15% 

Long Beach (Jordan) 15.7% 19.3% 23% 

New Haven (Logan) 15.7% 24.4% 55% 

San Diego 

Clainnont 38.8% 36.0% -7% 

LincoUi 23.8% 35.8% 50% 

Madison 41.8% 38.1% -9% 

Occansidc 30.9% 22.3% -28% 

OTancU 35.2% 49.0% 39% 

Point Loma 46.9% 51.5% 10% 

San Diego HS 28.9% 40.7% 41% 

Southwest 25.1% 30.1% 20% 

Sweetwater 20.1% 34.3% 71% 

San Francisco (Mission) 38.0% 43.9% 16% 

Santa Barbara 

San Marcos 43.9% 40.0% -9% 

Santa Barbara HS 45.5% 44.3% -3% 

Vallejo 

Hogan 26.8% 32.8% 22% 

Vallejo 15.5% 23.4% 51% 

Tanner Average 30.2% 33.4% 

Percentage Change for Tanner Project Schools (1985-86 to 1 987-88) 1 1 % 

State Average 44.5% 45.0% 

Percentage Change 1% 

(Source: California Depaitnient of Education, Performance Reports) 
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Table 3.6 



Average Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores 
Tanner Project Schools 





1985-86 


1987-88 


Percent (Change 




Verbal 


Math 


Verbal 


Math 


Verbal 


Math 


Anaheim HS 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 






Central 














^^nuai £iig|n 


419 


461 


391 


440 


-7% 


-5% 


Kennan 








493 


/ vv 




OlCUa 


450 


493 


474 


500 


5% 


1% 


Washington 


J JO 


^74 




41S 




11% 


GilroyHS 


430 


459 


423 


472 


-2% 


3% 


Long Beach (Jordan) 


375 


440 


335 


415 


-11% 


-6% 


New Haven (Logan) 


431 


511 


428 


500 


-1% 


-2% 


San Diego 














Qairmont 


411 


458 


400 


453 


-3% 


-1% 


Lincoln 


336 


409 


305 


378 


-9% 


-8% 


Madison 




AHA. 


*Ha> 


AQA 


1 eg. 




ucCttusiue 


409 


433 


400 


432 




0% 


OTarrcll 






AAA 


447 






D/*\iv%# T ^%mei 


447 


499 


431 


486 


-4% 


-3% 


San Diego HS 


371 


426 


422 


483 


14% 


13% 


Southwest 


375 


428 


372 


440 


-1% 


3% 


Sweetwater 








HI 1 


170 




San Francisco (Mission) 


273 


411 


281 


402 


3% 


-2% 


Santa Barbara 
















485 


541 


461 


520 


-5% 


-4% 


Santa Barbara HS 


455 


508 


477 


518 


5% 


2% 


Vallejo 














Hogan 


433 


473 


403 


470 


-7% 


-1% 


Vallejo 


434 


482 


402 


459 


-7% 


-5% 


Tanner Average 


402 


457 


397 


458 






Percent change for Tanner Project 


Schools (1985-86 to 1987-88) 


-1% 


0% 


State Average 


423 


481 


424 


484 






pCTcent Change 










0% 


1% 



(Source: (California Department of Education, Performance Reports) 
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Table 3.7 



Percent of Seniors Scoring At Least 450 on Verbal Section, SAT 
And Scoring At Least 500 on Math Section, SAT 





1985-86 




1987-88 


Percent 


Percent 


* 


SATV SATM 


SATV 


SATM 


Change 


Change 




%>=450%>=500 %>=450' 


10 >=500 


SATV 


SATM 


Anaheim HS 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 






Central 












< 1 CSL 
-3 iTfa 


Central High 


8.6 


9.2 


4.5 


4.5 


Kennan 


5.5 


9.9 


11.0 


15.0 


100% 


52% 


Siena 


15.2 


11.0 


20.6 


16.4 






Washineton 


— 


— 


NA 


NA 








18.5 


17.2 


14.6 


14.3 


-21% 


-17% 




3.9 


4.4 


2.7 


4.5 


-31% 


2% 




67 


92 


10.1 


12.9 


51% 


40% 


■3 Ail xyiv^v/ 












-34% 


ClainiK>nt 


13.7 


15.4 


13.1 


10.2 


-4% 


LiiKX>ln 


— 


4.0 


NA 


5.4 




35% 


Madison 


12.8 


18.3 


15.0 


18.3 


17% 


0% 


Oceansdc 


11.9 


9.8 


7.7 


5.6 






OTarrcll 


12.4 


14.3 


24.0 


16.0 


94% 


12% 


Point Loma 


21.1 


232 


21.6 


24.6 


2% 


6% 


San Diego HS 


6.9 


6.9 


19.0 


20.2 


175% 


193% 


Sou^west 


5.0 


6.1 


6.9 


9.0 


DOtJC 




Sweetwater 


3.4 


3.6 


6.7 


7.4 


97% 


106% 


San Francisco (Mission) 


1.8 


9.0 


3.6 


8.8 


100% 


-2% 


Santa Barbara 














San Marcos 


28.0 


27.2 


23.0 


24.3 


-18% 


-11% 


Santa Barbara HS 


23.7 


23.9 


28.3 


26.2 






Vallcjo 












13% 


Hogan 


11.6 


10.7 


9.9 


12.1 


-15% 


Vallcjo 


6.7 


7.9 


8.7 


8.5 


30% 


8% 


Tanner Average 


11.4 


12.1 


13.2 


13.2 






Percentage Change for Tanner Project Schools 


(1985-86 to 1987-88) 


15% 


10% 


State Average 


18.1 


19.6 


18.8 


20.4 






Percent Change 










4% 


4% 



(Source: California Department of Education, I^ifonnance Reports) 
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TaWc 3.8 



Anaheim HS 
Central 



ERIC 



College Enrollment In Tanner Schools: 
Percent of Graduating Class Enrolling as First Time Freshmen 
at University of California and CaUfomia State University 

Percent of Percent of Percentage 

Spring 86 Grads Spring 88 Grads Change 

10.5 U.O 4.8% 

Central HS 13.4 7.6 -43.3% 

Kerman 14.2 15.9 12.0% 

Sierra 18.3 10.4 -43J% 
WashingtiKi 



14.4 13.9 -3.5% 

12.8 14.1 10.2% 

8.1 8.4 3.7% 



GilroyHS 

Long Beach (Jodan) 

New Haven (Logan) 13.1 17.9 36.6% 

San Diego AnQCL 

dainnont 18.6 26.2 40.9% 

Uncohi 6.7 12.3 83.6% 

Madiscm 16.3 17.2 5.5% 

Occansidc 9.1 3.2 -64.8% 

OTaneU 12.8 11-2 -12.5% 

Point Loma 16.8 22.2 32,1% 

San Diego HS 8.3 19.6 36.1% 

SouAwcst 5.8 13.9 139.7% 

Sweetwater 9.9 16.2 63.6% 

San Francisco (Mission) 21.3 27.8 30.5% 

Santa Barbara ^ 

San Marcos 13.3 11.9 -10.5% 

Santa Barbara flS 14.3 19.5 36.4% 

Vallejo 



Hogan 



9.8 


10.5 


8.1 


9.8 


12.5 


14.6 



7.1% 



Vallejo 8.1 9.8 21.0% 



Tanpcr Average 

Percentage Change for Tanner Project Schools (Qass of 1986 to Class of 1988; 1 6.2% 

State Average 18.2 18.3 

Percentage Change 0.5% 

(Source: California Department of Education, Performance Reports) 



Table 3.9 



C<^lege Performance 
Students from Tanner Project Schools 

Class of 1985 Class of 1987 

Freshman Average GPA* Freshman Average GPA* 



Anaheim HS 
Central 

Central mg^ 
Kennan 
Siena 
Washington 

Gilroy 

Long Beach (Jordan) 
New Haven (Logan) 
San Diego 

Qainnont 
Lincoln 
Madison 
Oceanside 
OTaiiell 
Point Loma 
San Diego HS 
Southwest 
Sweetwater 

San Francisco (Mission) 

Santa Barbara 

San Marcos 
Santa Barbara ¥$ 



Vallejo 



Hogan 
Vallejo 



2.34 

2.54 
2.86 
2.60 
2.28 

2.62 

2.23 

2.65 



2.45 
NA 
2.37 
2.46 
2.47 
2.35 
2.22 
1.93 
2.15 

2.68 



2.74 
2.64 



2.70 
2.53 



2.34 

2.47 
2.40 
2.64 
2.56 

2.60 

2.35 

2.78 

2.49 

2.36 
2.53 
2.43 
2.34 
2.33 
2.18 
2.03 

2.72 



2.58 
2.59 



2.35 
2.60 



Pcrceatage 
Change 

0% 



-3% 
■16% 
2% 
12% 

-1% 

5% 

5% 

1% 

-1% 
3% 

-2% 
0% 
5% 

13% 

-6% 

1% 



-6% 
-2% 



■13% 
3% 



Tanner Average ^ 2.47 2.46 
Percentage Change ju Tanner Project Schools (Class of 1985 to Oass of 1987) 



0% 



(Source: CalifOTiia Department of Education, Performance Reports) 



Tabic 3.10 



Three- Year Dropout Rate in Tanner Project Schools 

1985-86 1987-88 Percentage 

Percent * Percent Change 

AnahdmHS 32.1 22.1 -31% 

Central 

Central HS 4.1 3.4 -17% 

Kennan 17.7 10.9 -38% 

Siena 12.0 2.6 -78% 

Washington 24.0 19.2 -20% 

GikoyHS 38.4 17.7 -54% 

Long Beach (Jordan) 28.4 29.8 5% 

New Haven (Logan) 28.3 8.0 -72% 

San Diego 

C^ainnont 20.0 13.9 -31% 

Uncohi 55.0 36.9 -33% 

Madison 17.5 9.3 -47% 

Occansidc 20.4 19.7 -3% 

CFarxell 2.2 2.6 18% 

Point Loma 27.0 15.8 -41% 

San Diego HS 51.7 30.5 -41% 

Swthwest 18.4 23.0 25% 

Sweetwater 23.2 34.3 48% 

San Francisco (Mission) 21.2 15.2 -28% 

Santa Barbara 

San Marcos 13.2 6.4 -52% 

Santa Barbara HS 12.3 8.9 -28% 

Vallejo 

Hogan 10.8 8.4 -22% 

Vallejo 4.0 4.8 20% 

TannCT Average 21.9 15.6 

Percentage Change for Tanner Project Schools (1985-86 to 1987-88) -29% 

State Average 19.9 * 22.2 

Percentage Change 12% 

(Source: California Department of Education, Performance Reports) 
* 1985-86 percentages are estimated 
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Appendix F 



College Readiness Program (CRP) 



THE COLLEGE SEADIBESS PRCX3SAH 
1988-89 



The College Readiness Prograa (CSP) is a joint effort of 
the California State Department of Education and the California 
State University system. Five CSU campuses (Hayward, San 
Jose, Frasno, Northridge, and Oominguez Hills) participate in 
the program and coordinate services to 21 middle grade 
schools. Services provided include instruction and practice in 
applying probl^n-solving and higher order thinJcing skills, 
tutoring in math^oatics and English, information about and 
visits to CSU campuses, presentations to parent groups 
regarding college financial aid programs, and other 
instructional and imstivational experiences. The goal of the 
program is to set expectations for college attendance and 
enable students to enroll in 9th grade college preparatory 
courses . 

The following report focuses on the third year of the 
College Readiness Program from September 1988 to June 1989. 
The data in this report were gathered from 21 participating 
middle schools and the five CSU support campuses. The 
evaluator also surveyed student participants to document their 
attitudes toward the program. Academic data including grades, 
test scores and college preparatory course enrollment patterns 
were collected on each student participating in the College 
Readiness Program. The same information was also collected 
from a comparison sample of students who would have been 
admitted to the CRP had space been available. 

A total of 940 students participated in the College 
Readiness Program during the 1988-89 school year; 58.2 percent 
of the students were Hispanic and 40.1 percent were Black. 
About 42.5 percent were 7th graders, 51.5 percent were 8th 
graders, and 6.0 percent were enrolled in the 6th grade. 

Three analyses of the enrollment patterns of students who 
did and did not participate in the College Readiness Program 
were conducted for college preparatory English, Algebra I and 
geometry. The first analysis compared CRP 8th graders to the 
average 8th grader attending the same schools and found that: 

o CRP students are roughly twice as likely to be eligible for 
9th grade college preparatory English and mathematics 



courses . 
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The second analysis compared CRP graduates to a group of 
9tli graders similar in background and academic achievement who 
did not participate in the College Readiness Program in the 8th 
grade and found that: 

o 45.0 percent of the CRP graduates received a passing grade 
of "C" or better in algebra as compared to 39.4 percent of 
the students who did not participate. 

o 62.4 percent of the CRP graduates received a passing grade 
in college preparatory English compared to 56.5 percent of 
the students who did not participate in the College 
Readiness Program. 

The final analysis compared 8th grade CSF students 
recommended for algebra or geoii»try with other 8th graders in 
the same schools that were similar in background and academic 
achievement but who did not participate in the College 
Readiness Program. The analysis revealed that: 

o 47.0 percent of the 8th grade CRP students were enrolled in 
or recoinnended for Algebra I compared to 32.8 percent of 
the students who did not participate in the GRP. 

o 63.6 percent of the 8th grade CRP students were enrolled in 
or recoimsended for college preparatory English compared to 
40-5 percent of the students who did not participate in the 
CRP (See Display 6) . 

Effectiveness of the Four Compon ents of the College Readiness 
Program that Contr i hiii:i*d to Student Achievement 

An evaluation study was conducted to determine how the four 
components of the College Readiness Program (program 
organization/ tutorial, motivational and parental) contributed 
to student success. It was guided by hypotheses developed by 
CSU campus and middle school coordinators. Survey data were 
then collected from CRP students and middle school personnel at 
five of the most successful CRP schools and five of the least 
successful schools. To determine most successful and least 
successful schools, a school-by-school comparison between the 
21 schools was made of the numbers of 8th grade students 
recommended for Algebra l/geometry and college preparatory 
English, and the number of the 9th grade CRP and contrast 
students receiving passing grades of "C" or better in algebra 
and college preparatory English. In addition, CRP students 
completed a survey about their experience with and perception 
of the CRP. On-site visits were made by campus CSU 
coordinators to administer the survey and examine program 
functions . 



In summary/ the Collega Readiness Program was most 
successful when: 

o there was strong leadership by the principal; 

o tutoring was articulated with the school mathematics 
and language arts curriculum; 

o teachers and CSU faculty were mutually involved in 
coordinating the academic focus; 

o students' motivation to attend college was maintained 
through special events and the exciteii»nt of receiving 
special status through CRP logo's; and 

o middle schools took special effort to involve parents 
in their childreixs' learning by approaching parents in 
their own language and holding special conferences and 
events . 

If schools ignored any of these key factors, the program 
was compromised. 

Table 2 summarizes information regarding program components 
that contributed to successful achievement of College Readiness 
Program students. 



n?TiTf?^ BEADZ5ESS PROGRAM 



Display 3 - Operation of the Program during 1989-90 



Administrative 
Agency 



Institutional 
Participants 



The California State University 
California State Department of 
Education 



12 school districts 
5 CSU campuses 



Program 
Objectives 



Service 
Components 



To increase enrollment of 
Black and Hispanic students in 
algebra and college 
preparatory English. 

To inqprove student preparation 
and parent motivation and 
awareness of college. 



CSn interns provide academic 
assistance in math and English. 

Parental activities. 

Problam-solving instruction. 

CSU campus visits. 

Workshops on college attendance 
and financial aid. 



Resources : 
State 

Institutional 

Other 

Total 



$409,576 
$121,098 
0 

$530,674 
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Display 4 - Characteristics of Secondary Schools 

Participating in 1988-89 



Total Bhifflber o£ Schools 21 

Middle/Juxiiar High 21 

Total School Enrollment 20,321 

Percent American Indian HR 

Percent Asian ^ - 

Percent African Ao«rican 21-6% 

Percent Latino 50.8% 

Percent Caucasian HR 

Total 1988-89 Graduating Class HR 

Total 1988-89 Enrollment in College HR 

Total Enrollment in College HR 

Orop-Out Rate SR 

Socio-Economic Status 

Mdan of Parental Educational 

Level 2.27 

Percent of Students on AFDC 26-4% 



Display 5 - Characteristics of the CRP Students in 1988-89 



Criteria 
for Student 

Selection Same 



Definition 
of "Served" 
Student 



Same 



Number 

of Students 

Grade Level 

Below Seventh 6.0% 

42.5% 
51.5% 



Seventh 
Eighth 



Racial-Ethnic 
BacJcground 

American Indian 0-0* 

Asian 

African American 40.1% 
Hispanic 58.2% 
Caucasian 0.0% 
Other 1-7% 

Gender 

Female 58.1% 
Male 41.9% 

Mean Household Income of 

cap Students $35,490*« 

••See Table 1 attached on Mean Household Income by zip Code on 
1,108 CRP students. 
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Displar 6 - Progress of College Readiness Program in Meeting 

Its Objectives 

Program Objectives: 

1. To increase enrollment of Black and Hispanic students in 
algebra and college preparatory English by 30 percent, as 
measured by 9th grade course anrollments. 



Evidence of Effectiveness: 



1989 Course Recommendations 
CSF Program Schools 

8 th 

Grade CRP 



Comparison Group of 
Academically Similar 
gth Grade Studanfes 



Algebra 



47.0% 



32.8% 



College 

Preparatory 

English 



63.6% 



40.5% 



1989 9th Grade Course Attainments 
of CRP Graduates and 
Comparison Students 

9th Grade Comparison Group 

CRP Graduates of Academically 

Participants Similar 9th Grade Students 

Enrolled & 

Passed Algebra 45.0% 39.4% 

Enrolled & 
Passed College 

Prep English 62.4% 56.5% 
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2. To improve student and parent motivation and awareness of 
college, as measured by pre- and post-program attitude 
survey. 

Evidence of Effectiveness: 

• 85.0 percent of students participating in CRP 
reported an increase in their desire to attend 
college. 

« 64.0 percent of the students reported that CRP 

had helped them learn and understand math better. 

1';.; 161 



Display 6 — continued 



61.0 percent of the students indicated tiie CSS 
had helped them feel better about thentselves. 

Ofi the students participating In the program^ 88. 
percent would like to see the program continued. 



TAfiL£ 1 

MEAN HOUSEHOLD ZNCOtlE BY ZIP CODE 



CAMPUS SCHOOL 
OOMINCUEZ HILLS VANGUARD 

WALTON 
LENNOX 

JOHN MUIR 

TOTALS: 
NORTHRIOGE SYRD 



FULTON 

MACLAY 
OLIVE VISTA 

PACOIMA 
CROZIER 

ERIC 



1989 MEAN 

NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD 



STUDENTS 


ZIPCODE 


INCOHE 


16 


900S9 


921, 1S3 


15 


90061 


923. 733 


*• 






w 




ft"? A A 1 A 












SSI 7n 1 


1 






i 




^"^A 1 '^A 

9 00 f XwO 






9^7^ /X^ 


a 
a 




1 Q Q'^A 
9x^f ?OC3 






ASA 






d-^O 1 SA 




















1 




d^A '^'^Q 


1 






1 






1 






1 






1 




919 93& 


1 




934 117 

*J " f XX/ 


5 


91331 


937 424 


23 


91332 

^ W 


941 321 

X # wAX 


3 


9160S 




1 


91331 


937 42A 


20 


91402 


fi33 AAA 

9wwf 


14 


9140S 


934 d43 

9w^f 


7 


91 AHA 


939 405 


67 


91331 


«37, 424 


IS 


91342 


S43, 337 


2 


91331 


937, 424 


1 


91340 


933, 301 


39 


91342 


S43, 357 


1 


91405 


$34, 843 


1 


91040 


344, 763 


52 


91331 


937, 424 


1 


91345 


945, 223 


1 


90003 


919, 032 


X 


90011 


918, 838 


2 


90037 


919, 936 


1 


90044 


923, 656 


1 


90047 


932, 154 
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PAGE 2 



NUMBER OF 



1989 HEAN 
HOUSEHOLD 



CAHPUS 



NORTHRXDGE 



SCHOOL 
CROZIER 



nONROE 



TOTALS ; 



FRESNO 



TEHIPITE 



KINGS CANYON 



WASHINGTON 



TOTALS: 



HAYWARD 



WILLARD 



EDNA BREWER 



STUDENTS 


ZIPCODE 


INCOME 


^7 


7WwM X 




31 


90302 


S30, 230 


1 

X 






4 


90305 


939, 184 


1 


91331 


937, 424 


2 


90044 


923, 656 


7 


90301 


929, 365 


1 


90302 


930, 230 


72 


90303 


932, 675 


2 


90304 


929, 712 


1 


90305 


939, 184 


1 


90746 


951, 701 


423 






20 


93701 


918, 320 






W ^, rfi 


X 


93703 


929, 369 






fi34 d^O 


3 


93706 


925, 242 


1 


93721 


917,717 


10 


9372S 


926, 531 


5 


93702 


923, 022 


1 


93707 


90 


10 


93725 


934, 405 


22 


93727 


942, 372 


1 


93616 


936, 981 


43 


93657 


937, 817 


121 






1 


94501 


938, 576 


1 


94569 


90 


I 


94605 


938, 657 


1 


94607 


919, 654 


4 


94702 


926, 057 


14 


94703 


927, 961 


1 


94704 


920, 488 


3 


94705 


945, 914 


2 


94601 


926, 427 


9 


94602 


941, 244 


3 


9460S 


938, 657 


13 


94606 


925, 726 


2 


946U7 


919, 654 


1 


94608 


925, 265 


9 


94610 


938, 601 


1 


94619 


942, 789 
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PAGE 3 

CAMPUS SCHOOL 
HAYWARD PORTOLA 

TOTALS : 
SAN JOSE FISCHER 

PALA 
FAIR 

AUGUST BOEGER 

TOTALS: 
GRAND TOTALS: 



1989 MEAN 

NUnBER OF HOUSEHOLD 
STUDENTS ZIPCODE INCOME 



4 


94S30 


943, 439 


1 


94S72 


942, 444 


a 


94801 


92Sr 483 


21 


94804 


S30, 947 


1 


94805 


937, 328 


101 






10 


9S116 


$28, 806 


122 


93122 


S43, 073 


2 


9S133 


944, 378 


7 


9S116 


928, 806 


1 


9S122 


943, 073 


2S 


9S127 


944, 709 


2 


93133 


944, 378 


1 


93146 


938, 698 


3 


93111 


939, 344 


24 


93116 


928, 806 


2 


93121 


930, 362 


21 


93122 


943, 073 


1 


93111 


939, 344 


38 


93127 


944, 709 


21 


93148 


938, 698 



280 
1108 

AVERAGE INCOME: 935,490 
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0> TABLE 2 1 CBP PB0CBM4 COMPONBHTS TIUT COHTBIBUTB TO SUCCBSSniL STODBHT ACniBVEMEMT 



Program Organiaation 

o Principal Is Integrally 
Involved and visibly 
supportive oC the project 
(i.e., visits classrocMu, 
involves interns in staff 
Beatings; selects and 
supervises staff and 
teachers ; sends congratu- 
latory letters to students 
and recognises their 
participation) . 

o Principal monitors the 
progress of the prograa* 

o Teaching faculty involved 
with tha prograai are paid 
a stipend. 

o Teaching faculty are 

supportive of the program. 

o District administrators 
are aware of and support 
the program. 

o CBP is a school priority. 

o Presence of CBP is highly 
visible in the school 
(i..e., displays, fund 
raisers, contests, etc.). 



Tutorial Coa^nent 

o There Is coAsistent 
attendance by student 
interns and students. 

o JUiadesiio content o£ 
tutorial program is 
integrated with the 
school curricttlm with 
focus on mathematics 
and trriting. 

o Training of interne 
focuses on sensitivity 
to African-American and 
Latino cultures. 

o Emphasis is placed on 
prealgebra and algebra. 

o Middle school teachers 
provide materials that 
supplament materials used 
by CSII interna. 

o Middle school teaohere 
are given release timm 
to meet and plan with 
student interns. 

o Small groups are fonsed 
using cooperative 
learning approaches. 

o Computer software ia used 
with math manipulatives. 

o Lead interns are used 

to complement the program* 



Motivational Cosiponent 

o There are incentive 
and disencentive 
programs to encourage 
students' regular end 
active participation. 

o Motivational 

Slater ial 8 such as 
bookcovers, 
T-shirts, bookstore 
items are provided. 

o Field trips are 
provided. 

o African-American and 
Latino tutors visit 
8th grade classroosis 
to provide motiva- 
tional talks about 
the importance of 
attending college. 



Parental Component 

o There is freguent 
and extensive 
ccMMSunicatioa 
with parents (I.e., 
telephone calls, 
progress reports, 
printed information). 

o Parents are involved 
in various field trip 
activities of the CBP 
and Saturday college. 

o Information is sent to 
parents in Bnglish 
and Spanish. 

o Bilingual workshops 
are held at tha parent 
meetings. 

o Family siath demon- 
strations are given. 

o Progress reports are 
completed and given to 
parents for discussion 
at parent nights on an 
individual basis. 

o Points are given 

students whose parents 
attend sieetings. 

o Demonstrations by 

students are presented 
during parent informa- 
tion nigUr^s. 
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o Campus tours are 

provided for parents. 
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Appendix G 



Early Academic Outreach Program (EAOP) 



EARLY ACADEMIC OUTREACH PROGRAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
1988^ 



INTRODUCnON 

The University of California's Early Academic Outreach Program (EAOP) guides 
young people toward participation and success in postsecondary education and 
makes available academic resources that substantially improve their chances of 
achieving that goal The participants are students whose economic and social 
circumstances make such achievement, without the benefit of the program, unlikely. 

One of the most important indicators of the program's success is the high rate at 
which participants graduating from high school achieve eligibility for the University 
of Califomia~39%. According to the most recent California Postsecondary 
Education Commission Study, about 5% of underrepresented minority students 
achieve eligibility, while 14.1% of the population overall achieves eligibility. 
Students in the Early Academic Outreach Program, who are principally from 
underrepresented groups, also enroll in postsecondary education at a rate more than 
six times that of their fellow underrepresented students not in the program. 

In the last fifteen years, the program's design has been refined in a variety of ways 
that have markedly strengthened its capacity to motivate and assist students. In 
many instances, it has also established itself as an integral part of the fabric of the 
schools in which it operates, such that, its benefits extend far beyond the discrete 
group of students participating. 



PROGRAM HISTORY 

The University of California's undergraduate Student Affirmative Action programs 
represent the University's commitment to assist in the motivation, academic 
preparation, enrollment, retention, and graduation of students from historically 
underrepresented groups. Currently, these groups are African Americans, American 
Indians, Chicanos, and Latinos. 

In 1975, the University completed a study of educational opportunities for 
underrepresented students. It identified barriers to postsecondary education, 
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suggested methods of increasing access, and recommended steps to support 
academic success among these students. The report showed that the primary barrier 
to access and retention was a low level of academic preparation, which resulted in 
low rates of eligibility for University admission. 

With these findings as background, the University requested and received State 
funds to initiate a series of student affirmative action programs. The Early 
Outreach Program began in the spring of 1976, focusing on junior high school 
students. In 1978, the University initiated the second component of the Early 
Outreach Program which provided for the continuation of developmental activities 
through high school. These efforts have since been combined and called the Early 
Academic Outreach Program. 



PROGRAM GOALS 

The primary goal of the Early Academic Outreach Program is to increase 
significantly the number of historically underrepresented students who are eligible 
for the University of California or the California State University. The program 
accomplishes its goal by identifying potential applicants at the junior high school 
level and assisting in their preparation for postsecondary education through 
motivational and informational, as well as academic support, activities. 



SELECnON OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

The Early Academic Outreach Program serves students who are enrolled in grades 
seven through twelve. Generally, participants are accepted mto the program while 
in junior high school, although some are admitted later if circumstances warrant. 
Minimum criteria for student selection include the following: 

o A desire to participate in the Early Academic Outreach Program; 
o Enrollment in the seventh or eighth grade; 

o Member of a historically underrepresented group or low-income family; 

o Potential to benefit from the services offered and to achieve eligibility for the 
University cr other four-year institution upon graduation from high school, the 
attainment of which is judged unlikely without program support; and 



o Willingness to take the sequence of courses specified for eligibility to the 
University. 



SERVICES PROVIDED 

Service Categories. Activities of the Early Academic Outreach Program at each of 
the University's eight undergraduate campuses differ somewhat according to local 
circumstances, such as needs of the schools, availability of resources, and distance 
of the school from the campus or satellite office. The campus programs share 
many practices, however, and these can be grouped into five categories. 

1. Identification - Services that help identify students with the motivation and 
potential for postsecondary education, 

2. Information Dissemination - Services that provide information regarding 
admission requirements, academic counseling, financial assistance, housing, fi'ing 
deadlines, and other procedures related to enrollment in postsecondary 
institutions. 

3. Motivation - Services that generate interest and enthusiasm about postsecondary 
education, such as campus tours, field trips, summer or weekend programs, 
parent meetings, and faculty/student meetings. 

4. Academic Development - Services that raise the educational aspirations and 
improve the academic preparation of students by assisting in their completion 
of A-F courses and strengthening their academic skills. These services include 
tutoring in mathematics and reading and developing skills in problem solving, 
critical thinking, report writing, test-taking, and note taking. 

5. Administrative/Progra mmatic Linking ~ Activities linking program staff and 
management with school staff and management. These activities strengthen the 
overall program structure at each site; they establish clear, shared goals; they 
promote collaboration, mutual trust and respect, shared responsibility and 
accountability, and open communication among those involved. In addition, 
some programs serve as brokers to assist schools in taking advantage of other 
postsecondary resources, such as interaction with University faculty and 
involvement in courses. 



Sequence of Services. The services provided by the Early Academic Outreach 
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Program vary by the grade level of the participants, with each year's activities 
building upon the work done earlier. In the seventh and eighth grades, staff begin 
identification of potential participants and focus on developing aspirations for 
postsecondaiy education. 

At each successive level of secondary school enrollment, the program focuses 
increasingly on academic skill building among participants. Tutorial services provide 
help in mastering course subject matter, while summer residential programs provide 
participants an opportunity to experience a University environment and foster a 
culture of academic excellence. In the twelfth grade, partidpants receive assistance 
with the application, enrollment, and financiaJ aid processes. In addition, 
participants may receive a formal evaluation of their high school transcript to 
determine admissibility to any University of California campus, and individual 
counseling sessions with University admissions representatives. 



SEUECnON OF TARGETED SCHCXDLS 

Geographic Distribution. Each of the eight undergraduate campuses administers an 
Early Academic Outreach Program which serves students in selected schools within 
its geographic service area. To reach those areas of the state distant from 
Univers'ty of California campuses, two satellite offices have been established, one 
in Fresno directed by the Santa Cruz campus and the other in the Imperial Valley 
directed by the San Diego campus- 
Characteristics of Schools Served The schools selected for the Early Academic 
Outreach Program are those with a higher proportion of historically 
underrepresented ethnic and racial minority and low-income students enrolled than 
the average proportion statewide. Among California's public high school students 
in 1989, 37.5% were from historically underrepresented groups, and among 
California's public junior high school students 41,0% were from historically 
underrepresented groups. However, these students comprise 52.3% of the student 
population in the public junior and senior high schools which have formed 
partnerships with the Early Academic Outreach Program. 



PROGRAM RESULTS 

Schools and Students Served. In 1988-89, the Early Academic Outreach Program 
served a total of 55,714 students in 608 schools. This represents a 20% increase 
(9,308 students) over 1987-88. The current total includes 18,458 students served 
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in 268 junior high schools, and 37,256 students served in 340 high schools. In its 
activities, the program is focused on individual contact with students. This, and 
resource constraints, limit the number of students who can be reached in each 
school to a relatively small percentage of total enrollment. Total enrollment of the 
schools served is 767,583 students, of whom the program serves 7.3%. 

Display 1 shows the number of schools and students served by the Early Academic 
Outreach Trogram in 1988-89. 



DISPLAY 1 

Number of Schools and Students Participating 
in the Early Academic Outreach Program 
1988-89 





Junior 








High Schools 


High Schools 


TOTAL 


Number of Schcx)ls 


268 


340 


608 




Students Served 








African American 


2,590 


7,081 


9,671 


American Indian 


567 


992 


1,559 


Chicano 


7,845 


16,527 


24,372 


Latino 


1,425 


4,011 


5.436 


SAA Subtotal 


12,427 


28,611 


41.038 


Asian 


1,386 


2.426 


3,812 


Filipino 


889 


1.787 


2.676 


White 


3,396 


3,735 


7.13t- ■ 


Other 


360 


697 


1,057 


TOTAL 


18,098 


36,559 


54.657 


Source UC Otfic* o» )h# PT»ftd«nt. Admisnofif 


and Ouiraach S«rvic»«, July 1990 





Number of Graduates. The class of 1989 produced the largest number of Early 
Academic Outreach Program graduates (4,353 students) to enroll in posisecondary 
education since the program began. There were 2,965 students who enrolled in 
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four-year institutions, up by 323 (112%) ever 1988. Further, the number to enroll 
at a University of California campus (1,281) was up by 94 students, an increas* of 
7.9%. 



Eligibflity for Uiuvenity AdmisskHL The Early Academic Outreach Program has 
been extremely successful in assisting participants in achieving eligibility for 
admission to the University. The California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(CPEC) has found 14.1% of all 1986 public high school graduates to be eUgible for 
admission to the Umversity of California. The same stiKly found 4 J% of African 
Americans and 5.0% (tf Chicanos/Latinos to be elkible. By contrast, in 1989, 39.2% 
of Eariy Academic Outreach graduates were el^m for the University. The 1989 
eligibility rate for African Amedcr^ pait^pants was 35.5% and for 
OiicamM/Latinos was 39.1%. Within eveiy ethnicAacial category, Early Academic 
Outreach Program graduates surpass their respeoive statewide eligibility rates 
(Display 2). These outcomes are consistent with the results from prior years 
(Display 3), and show a steady pattern of success for the program in this area. 



UC Eligibility Rates for 1986 High School Graduates 
and 1989 University of Califoniia E^ 
Academic Outreach Program Graduates 



UC ELIQIBILITY RATES FOR 1986 HIQH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
1989 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EARLY OUTREACH GRADUATES 



Display 2 



60 



Illgl»liily Wlifilii CmIi CI.^Alfi Ofstip 




0 - ™^ I is a^p^a 
Air Am Asian FII 



Ch/L«t 



White 



TOTAL 




5 16.8 14.1 
39.1 30.6 39.2 
1«7 89 2197 



Se<ire*> UC Offl«« «l th» Fr««itf«iit. Mmht^onu end Outraaoft 



Th9 nvmbt of frstfvatos tA«itid«» only •figi&to stvdont*. 
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UC Eligibility Rates for 1986 High School Graduates and 
UC Early Academic Outreach Program Graduates, 1986^ 





California Pi^ic 

High School 
Grac^tes: 1986 


Early AcacJemic Outreach Program 
Graduates 
1986 1987 1988 1989 


1989 






< 


Feroents 


> 




African American 


4.5 


24.1 


30.2 


41.2 


35.5 


478 


Asian 


32.8 


56.3 


56.9 


53.9 


49.5 


197 


Chicano/Lalino 


5.0 


25.1 


32.0 


36.6 


39.1 


1,242 


niipino 


19.4 


40.4 


41.6 


51.4 


50.9 


191 


White 


15.8 


30.9 


34.0 


26.3 


30.5 


89 


Total 


14.1 


27.7 


34.0 


40.8 


39.2 


2,197 


Soutm: UC Ottk* ot tM PrwMMit Adm««ion« and &jutaet\ S*iv(cM, Mitf 1990. 
iflM CPEC Bifibmr Stutfy. 



College-Going Rates of Partidpants. In 1989, 83.4% of Early Academic Outreach 
Program graduates enrolled in some postsecondary institution. Almost 57% of these 
graduates enrolled in the University of California, California State University, or 
other four-year institutions (Display 4). Among underrepresented minority groups, 
75.1% of African American participants and 81.9% of Chicano/Latino participants 
enrolled in a public college or university in California. By contrast, the most recent 
CPEC data on students statewide show that in 1988, only 13% of African American 
public high school graduates and 10% of Chicanos/Latinos enrolled in the University 
of California or the California State University. 

Enrollment at Out-of-State Institutions. Of Chicano/Latino graduates, 1.9% enrolled 
in institutions outside of California. American Indians had the next highest rate of 
out-of-state enrollment at 8.1%. African American students had the highest rate, 
with 12.7% of the graduates attending colleges in other states. 
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Display 4 



Coa^c-Ooing Rates for 
Early Academic Outreadi Program Graduates*. 
Qass oi 1989 



100 



% EnrolMftg r«pf«*«nt*d by bart, h*a4e»unt In p»r*t%itia9a» 




UC Enroltvtf 

CA Indcp Enrolled 



C8U Enron«d (ZH CC Enroled 
Out'Of*8tst« I i TOTAL Pottf •condarv 



8owre«; UC Oifie* of ilM Pratidant, AdmiMfona and Owtraach Sarv<e«a. Jufy 1990. 



PROGRAM ACnvmES 



Display 5 presents uiformation on the magnitude and scale of three of the major 
categories of activities that make up the Early Academic Outreach Program. These 
three are: 1) identifying students with motivation and potential for postsecondary 
education; 2) providing information regarding postsecondaiy admission requirements, 
financial assistance, academic programs, and other related matters; and, 
3) organizing events that generate interest and enthusiasm about postsecondary 
education, such as campus tours, 6e1d trips, and summer and weekend programs. 
Neither of the two remaining categories of activities easily lend themseWes to this 
type of measure. 



Display 5 

Count of Service Recipients and Activities 





Number of 


Number 




Service 


of 


Activity 


Recipients 


Events 






11,111 


Identification 


26,413 


n.a. 


Information Dissemination 


160,535 


2,302 


Motivation 


120,530 


1,281 


Not*: 8)nc« studwiti arc «Mn r«flut«rty. 


racip^l touJf r*A«cl duptical* count* 


of ftudorrti. 



School Change hiitiatives. The primary focus of the Early Academic Outreach 
Program is direct contact with individual students. At the same time, the presence 
of University programs in individual schools has proven to have an overall impact 
on the school; Early Academic Outreach Program administrators have learned that 
by taking a systematic approach to developing ties with school personnel, they can 
greatly enhance the benefits of the program. In some instances, operating in an 
atmosphere of cooperation and collaboration, ties have been developed to bring 
about fundamental school improvement. 

For examp[e^e UC Irvine Project STEP, operating in collaboration with the Santa 
Ana Unified school district has developed programs for teacher/staff development, 
cumculum revision, and school renewal. Other outcomes of this collaboration are: 

o Services to distribute responsibilities for college advising and outreach services 
among the participating postsecondary institutions, which include UCI, CSU 
Fullerton and Rancho Santiago Community College; 

o Through The Achievement Council's Project TEAMS, UCI has been able to 
assist the schools' administration in undertaking the challenge of envisioning and 



implementing school improvement plans that help enlarge the pool of 
underrepresented students eligible for the University of California; and 

o Under the auspices of the Parents In Partnership program, UCI has been able 
to lay the groundwork for a community-based scholarship foundation. 

Other examples of the benefits of this broad based collaborative approach can be 
found in the Pajaro Valley/UC Santa Cruz joint venture. This project involves 
Watsonville High School and the four feeder middle schools in the district. All of 
the schools arc predominantly underrepresented minority, mostly Chicano/Latino. 
With assistance from a California Academic Partnership Program (CAPP) grant, the 
Early Academic Outreach Program services to students in these schools have been 
greatly enhanced. The project has been co-directed by the district's Director of 
Curriculum Development and the University's Director of Student Affirmative 
Action, and has been coordinated by a steering committee of equal representation 
from the University and the school district. Called Gateways Through Academic 
Partnerships, the project has brought university and district staff together to develop 
curriculum, provide better counseling services, and establish a variety of academic 
support programs aimed at increasing the college-going rates of the primarily 
minority students in the district. 



CONCLUSION 

In planning the future of the Early Academic Outreach Program, the University 
intends to build on the success of the program and continue an increasingly strong 
emphasis on academic skill building to promote high academic achievement among 
participants. Also, ties with school personnel, in the form of cooperative reviews 
of curriculum and joint planning efforts at local sites, will receive increased 
emphasis. 



APPENDIX 



The text which follows is submitted to update Displays 2 through 6 in the final 
c 5 ^l^"^' Second Profn-ess Report on the Effectivene.. . of Inter^g mpnt^i 
Student Preparation Prograrri^ 
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Display 2 

Major Characteristics of the Early Academic 
Outreach Program 

Program Impetus 

To significantly increase the low rates at 
which American Indian, African American 
and Chicano/Latino students are eligible to 
attend the University. 

Program Mission 

Assist individual students to enroll and 
complete a college preparatory course of 
study leading to eligibility for the University 
of California. 

Program Strategies to Fulfill Mission 

Strengthens the knowledge about, and 
motivation and preparation for, postsecondary 
education through individual and group 
activities with students, parents and schools. 

Program Structure 

Program structure is generally the same across 
University of California campuses. 

Duration at a School Site 

Continuous. 

Potential Length of Time with a Student 

Primarily six years (Grades 7 through 12) 



Display 3 

Operation of the Ten Programs During 1988- 
89: 

Administrative Agency 

University of California 

Institutional Participants 

608 schools 

8 UC Campuses 

Program Objectives 

To increase the pool of students eligible for 
admission to four-year postsecondary 
institutions. 

Service Components 

Participant identification and referral 
Information dissemination 
Motivation development 
Academic skill development 
School change initiatives 
Resources 

State: $3,508,269 
Institutional: $ 875,258 

Other: NR 
Total: $4,383,527 
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Display 5 



Characteristics of the Secondary Schools 
Participating in the Programs During 1988-89 

Early Academic Outreach Program 



Total Number of Schools 608 

Middle/Junior High 268 

Senior High 340 

Total School Enrollment 767^83 

African American 13.7% 

American Indian 0.6% 

Asian 12.2% 

Chicano/Utino 38.0% 

White 35.4% 

Total 1988-89 Graduating Class 106,138 

African American 13.0% 

American Indian 0.5% 

Asian 14-0% 

Chicano/Latino 25.6% 

White 46.9% 

Total 1988-89 Enrollment in 
College Preparatory 

"A-P Courses 33,707 
African American 9.7% 
American Indian 0.5% 

Asian 20.6% 

Chicano/Latino 17.9% 

White 51.3% 

Total EmoUment in College 
Preparatory Mathematics Courses 39,290 
African American 6.8% 
American Indian 0.4% 

Asian 31.8% 

Chicano/Latino 15.3% 

White 45.7% 



Socio-Economic Status 

Mean of Parental Educational Level (l=Non 
High School Graduate, 2= High School 
Graduate, 3 = Some College, 4 = Bachelor's 
Degree, 5 = Advanced Degree) 2.70 

Percent of Students on AFDC 16.8% 
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Characteristks the Students in the Ten 
Programs in 1988-1989: 

Criteria for StiKtent Selection 

Students in junior high school who have the 
potential to benefit from services to achieve 
eligibility and who are willing to take 
prescribed sequence of courses. 

Definition of '^rved" Student 

Students who have individual contact with the 
program at least 3 times per year. 

Number of Students 55,714 

Grade Level 

Seventh 

Eighth 33.2% (JHS) 

Ninth 

Tenth 66.8% (HS) 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Racial-Ethnic Background 

African American 17.4% 



American Indian 2.8% 

Asian 11.6% 

Chicano/Latino 53,5% 

White 12.8% 

Other 1.9% 

Gender 

Female N/R 

Male N/R 



Mean Income (Based on participant zip 
codes)$33,929.43 
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Progress of Six Intersegmental Student 
Preparation Programs in Meeting Their 
Objectives 

Program Objective 

To increase the pool of students eligible for 
admission to four-year postsecondary 
institutions, as measured by the eligibility rate 
of program participants to attend the 
University of California or the Oilifomia 
State University. 

Evidence of Effectiveness 

University of California 
Eligibility Rates for 1989 EAOP 
and 1986 High School Graduates 
Statewide by Racial-Ethnic Category 

1989 1986 





Graduates 


Graduates 


Participating in 


Statewide 




EAOP 




Af Amer 


35.5 


4.5 


Asian 


49.5 


32.8 


Chic/Lat 


39.1 


5.0 


Filipino 


50.9 


19.4 


White 


30.5 


15.8 


Total 


39.2 


14.1 



Number of 1989 High Sch ool Graduates and 
1989 EAOP Graduates by 'Xacial-Ethnic Category 

1989 1989 
Graduates Graduates 
Participating in Statewide 





EAOP 




Af Amer 


1,217 


19,444 


Amer Ind 


86 


1,872 


Asian 


332 


21,622 


Chic/Lat 


2,791 


49,040 


Filipino 


590 


5,957 


White 


206 


150,376 


Total 


5,222 


248,311 



Note: EAOP Graduates reported reflects all 
graduates for whom postsecondary enrollment 
is known, including the 16.6% graduates who 
did not enroll. 
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Mathematics, Engineering, Science 

Achievement (MESA) 



MESA Student Survey 



Introduction 

The MESA program served 7,782 students during the 1989-90 academic year, 
a 30% increase over the pnor academic year. The eighteen MESA pre-college centers 
each served from a range of 100 students to over 1300 shidents and they offered the 
student participants a variety of program services comprising of MESA periods, 
Saturday academies, summer enrichment programs, parent events, math and science 
workshops, college advisement, field trips to industry and colleges or universities, etc. 
Each MESA center tailored its pre-college program to meet the needs of the school 
districts it served but it is similar to other MESA centers throughout the state of 
California. 

The objective of the MESA Student Survey was to measure the relationship 
between MESA "program components" and "student achievement." The survey 
queried the student how frequently he or she attended the various MESA activities 
offered by his or her MESA center and then asked the degree of helpfulness that 
activity helped him or her in succeeding in school. It was then possible to determine 
the strength of the correlation coefficients between frequency and helpfulness for 
each MESA activity. 

This MESA Student Survey consisted of three parts: The first part asked the 
students how frequently they attended a MESA activity such as MESA meetings, field 
trips, MESA Day and the like; the second part asked them how helpful were those 
activities in helping them succeed in school; and, the third part of the survey asked 
the students how their grades in math, science and English have improved, if their 
interests in such subjects have increased and if their interests in academics have 
increased after joining the MESA program. A sample of the survey is included at the 
end of this report. 

The Collection of the Survey Information 

The population of the survey was the MESA Statewide enrollment database 
as of February 1990. That point was the middle of the data collection cycle and 
there were approximately 6,000 records in the database. A 10% simple random 
sample, without replacement, was selected from the population. The sample was not 
picked to resemble the population with respect to some key characteristics. There 
was no quota to fill and therefore any unintentional bias was removed. For example, 
a sample of convenience, say of students who attended MESA Day or Saturday 
Academy, would produce a very strong unintentional bias and the results would not 
be representative of the entire MESA enrollment population. The selection for the 
MESA survey sample was without any selection bias and was not a sample of 
convenience. The sample population achieved from this simple random samphng was 
used to draw inferences about MESA participants. 
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After the 10% simple random sampling, without replacement, was performed 
on the enrollment database to determine the participants of the MESA student survey, 
the survey questionnaires were sent to the MESA Program Directors for information 
collection. Approximately 60% of the survey questionnaires were returned with 
completed information. The remaining 40% of the survey questionnaires were of 
students who either had dropped from the MESA program because of transfers to a 
non-MESA school or spring graduation, or were first-year MESA participants and had 
only been in the program for one semester and did not experience enough of the 
program to give a meaningful and objective response to the survey questionnaire. 
More than 5% of the MESA student enrollment database, as of February 1990, were 
of sufficient quality for statistical analysis. 

Survey Results Summary 

The students who participated in the MESA program increased their interest 
in getting good grades, interest in continuing their education and ioiowledge of 
college choices and college requirements. Their interest in doing their homework was 
increased, presumably so that they could get good grades, continue their education 
and pursue college. 

Academic assistance, college advisement, MESA meetings, career presentations 
and field trips were very well attended and at least 90% of the participants found 
them helpful. At least half of MESA students did not participate in leadership 
events, MESA periods /classes, MESA summer programs, MESA science and math 
workshops, junior-senior MESA exchanges, PSAT/SAT workshops and parent events. 
At least three-quarters of MESA students did not participate in a summer job 
provided by MESA. The number of summer jobs is small for pre-college MESA 
students and are restricted to high school juniors and seniors. 

More than 90% of MESA students attended a MESA meeting at least once. 
At least 75% attended career presentations and field trips, and at least half attended 
college advisement, school course courseling, academic assistance such ?" tutoring 
and study groups, recognition awards, MESA Days and other science nor' petitions 
at least once. Certain events such as PSAT/SAT workshops, summ er programs and 
summer jobs are attended by high school juniors and seniors and thus, only a very 
small portion of MESA participants exfHJrience these activities. The survey population 
consists of all grade levels served by MESA and a high proportion of them have not 
experienced those activities to offer their perception of "helpfulness." However, 52% 
of those who have attended a summer program found it "very helpful" and 81% 
found it "helpful" i.e. either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful." Forty-two percent 
of the respondents who have attended a PSAT/SAT workshop perceived it as "very 
helpful" and 74% perceived it as "helpful." Forty-two percent of MESA students who 
have worked a summer job found it "very helpful" and 73% found it "helpful." 
MESA activities that are open to all grade levels such as MESA meetings, career 
presentations, field trips, academic assistance and MESA Days are perceived to be 
"helpful" by at least 88% of the survey respondents who participated in those 
activities. 

Some activities (career presentations, field trips, school course counseling, 
MESA periods/ classes, math workshops, summer programs, PSAT/SAT workshops 
and summer jobs) that appear in the top half of the ranking by "helpfulness" (Table 
I) appear in the bottom half or the ranking by correlation coefficients (Table 11) and 
vice-versa. These activities occur either once or several times each year and the 
responses in the survey offered range from "never" to "at least once a week." Tlie 



correlations between frequency and helpfulness are not very strong because the 
survey respondents used the entire range of option answers although only two of 
those option answers are applicable. 

The survey also attempted to measure the students' perception of the impact 
of the MESA program on their school, college and career interests. Table III shows 
the different criteria asked in the survey and the percentages of responses to each 
criteria. More than half of the respondents acknowledged that after joining MESA, 
their understanding of why math is important, concern about their career choices, 
interest in doing homework, interest in taking advanced math, interest in taking 
advanced science and understanding of why science is important increased or 
improved. More than three-quarters of the respondents agreed that the MESA 
program increased their interest in getting good grades, interest in continuing their 
education and knowledge of college choices and requirements. Between one-third 
and one-half of the respondents perceived that their grades in math, English and 
science improved or increased. 

The MESA program had increased the studtnts' interest in taking advanced 
math and advanced science, yet slightly less than half of the students perceived that 
their grades in math and science stayed the same. There are several reasons as to 
their math and science grades r*?maining the same. MESA encourages its students 
to take advanced math and science classes and while doing so their grades have 
remained the same. Although their apparent grades remain the same, there is 
actually a real improvement in grades when taking classes that are more difficult 
and challenging. Students who participate in MESA express an interest in math and 
science and a high proportion of them are already performing well in school. There 
is a ceiling on grade performance but there isn't a ceiling in interests. The students' 
interest may increase much further than his grades may. Finally, the long-term effect 
of the program on grades requires a longer time before a pronounced effect can be 
observed - only after the student has stayed with the program for several years. 

Modifications to Future Surveys 

The design of the survey questions, the method to define the survey sample 
size and the collection of the information on the survey forms were determined by 
a committee. The committee planned each step of the survey life cycle carefully and 
did an excellent job in anticipating the problems faced by such a project. However, 
one minor change can be made to the survey to increase the validity of the responses. 

The first part of the survey where the students are asked the frequency of 
their participation in various activities, the choices should reflect the actual frequency 
of the activities offered by MESA. Activities such as summer jobs, MESA Days and 
field trips are not offered more than several times a year and the responses offered 
should not include "more than once a week" or "about once a week." Using realistic 
frequencies for the activities would improve the accuracies of correlations with 
helpfulness of activities and improvement in grades and interests in grades, courses 
and knowledge of college choices and requirements. 

A minor change to the selection process for the survey will provide a higher 
rate of return of the survey forms. This can be achieved by excluding the students 
who are in the MESA program for the first year. Such students would only have 
experienced about a semester of MESA activities and would not be able to respond 



to the survey questions. In the next survey, the computer program will be modified 
to include only students who have participated in the program for at least one year. 
With these two minor changes to the survey for next year, the survey will be more 
robust in producing the information necessary to fine-tune MESA to a more resource- 
efficient program. 
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Appendix 

*• 

Detailed Narrative of the Survey Results 
V The following lists MESA activities in order of their degree of helpfulness, i.e. the 

survey response of either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" of those students who 
participated in those activities. Each activity listed includes a brief description, based 
on the survey results, of the helpfulness of the activity in succeeding in school with 
respect to the frequency of attending the activity. Table I lists the students' 
perception of the activities as "very helpful" and "somewhat helpful" which can be 
summed as "helpful." The parenthesis after the activity name contains the correlation 
coefficient, r, of the frequency of attendance and helpfulness to succeed in school. 
The complete list of correlation coefficients, averages and standard deviations for the 
activities is in Table II. 

Academic Assistance (r = 0.66) 

Ninety-three percent of the survey respondents who attended academic 
assistance sessions found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 62% 
found them "very helpful." 

College Advisement (r = 0.58) 

Ninety-two percent of the survey respondents who participated in college 
advisement found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 53% found 
them "very helpful." 

Field Trips (r = 0.47) 

Ninety-two percent of the respondents who participated in field trips found 
them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 54% found them "very helpful." 

MESA Meetings (r = 0.72) 

Ninety-two percent of the survey respondents who participated in MESA 
meetings found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 46% found 
them "very helpful" in their success in school. Seventy percent of the students who 
attended MESA meetings "more than once a week" found them "very helpful" to 
succeed and 100% of them found the meetings either "very helpful" or "somewhat 
helpful." Of those respondents who attended MESA meetings "about once a week" 
or "more than once a week", half found them "very helpful" and 96% found them 
either "somewhat helpful" or "very helpful." 

Career Presentations (r = 0.44) 

Ninety-one percent of the survey respondents who attended career presentations 
found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 43% fouiid them 'very 
helpful." 

MESA Day / Pre-MESA Day (r = 0.52) 

Eighty-nine percent of the survey respondents who participated in MESA Day/ 
Pre-MESA Day found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 32'? 
found them "very helpful." 
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School Course Counseling (r = 0.55) 

Eighty-eight percent of the survey respondents who attended school course 
counsehng found those sessions either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 44% 
found them "very helpful." 

MESA Period/aass (r = 0.90) 

Eighty-six percent of the survey respondents who attended MESA Period /Class 
found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 49% found them "very 
helpful." Seventy-two percent of the students who attended MESA Period /Class 
"more than once a week" found them "very helpful" to succeed and 91% of them 
found the meetings "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful." Of those who attended 
MESA Period/ r lass about "once a week" or "more than once a week", 56% found 
them "very helpful" and 88% founc them either "somewhat helpful" or "very helpful." 
This clearly implies that the more frequently a student attended MESA periods or 
classes, the more successful it is in helping that student succeed in school. 

MESA Math Workshop (r = 0.71) 

Eighty-two percent of the survey respondents who participated in math 
workshops found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 48% found 
them "very helpful." 

MESA Summer Program (r = 0.87) 

Eighty-one percent of the survey respondents who attended MESA summer 
programs found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 52% found 
them "very helpful." 

Leadership Events / Activities (r = 0.57) 

Eighty-one percent of the survey respondents who participated in leadership 
events found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 38% found them 
"very helpful." 

Junior-Senior MESA Exchanges (r = 0.65) 

Eighty percent of the survey respondents who participated in Junior-Senior 
MESA exchanges found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 23%) 
found them "very helpful." 

Other Science Competitions or Projects (r = 0.47) 

Eighty percent of the survey respondents who attended other science 
competitions found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 35% found 
them "very helpful." 

Recognition Awards (r = 0.54) 

Seventy-nine percent of the survey respondents who attended recognition 
awards found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 32% found them 
"very helpful." 
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MESA Science Workshop (r = 0.68) 

Seventy-nine percent of the survey reipondents who participated in science 
workshof^ found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 39% found 
them "very helpful." 

PSAT/SAT Workshops, Preparations (r = 0.58) 

Seventy-four percent of the survey "f^^pondents who attended PSAT/SAT 
workshops found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 42% found 
them "very helpful." 

Summer Job (r = 0.94) 

Seventy-three percent of the survey respondents who worked in summer jobs 
provided by MESA found them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 42% 
found them "very helpfMl." 

Parent Events (r = 0.40) 

Sixty-six percent of the survey respondents who attended parent events found 
them either "very helpful" or "somewhat helpful" and 26% found them "very helpful." 
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Table I 



Perception of Students who Attended the Following MESA Student Activities, 
ranked by the perception that the activity was helphil, Le. either 'Very helpful" 
or "somewhat helpfuL" 





Helpful (sum of 




"Very Helpful" and 


Activity 


"Somewhat Helpful") 


1} Academic Assistance 


93,0% 


2) College Advisement 


92.2% 


3) Field Trips 


91.6% 


4) MESA Meetings 


91.5% 


5) Career Presentations 


90.6% 


6) MESA Day 


88.9% 


7) Course Counseling 


87.9% 


8) MESA Period/Class 


85.5% 


9) Math Workshop 


81.8% 


10) MESA Summer Program 


80.8% 


11) Leadership Events 


80.5% 


12) Jr-Sr MESA Exchange 


80.2% 


13) Other Science Competition 


79.7% 


14) Recognition Awards 


78.9% 


15) Science Workshop 


78.9% 


16) PSAT/SAT Workshop 


74.1% 


17) Summer Job 


72.8% 


18) Parent Events 


65.8% 
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Correlation Between the Frequency of MESA Activities Attended and their Helpfulness to Succeed in School, 
ranked by correlation coefficients (non-participants not included). 







Frequency* 




Help to Succeed in School** 


Activity 


Correlation, r 


Average 


SD 


Average 


SD 


1) Summer Job 


0.94 


2.74 


1.79 


4.34 


0.82 


2) MESA Penod /Class 


0.90 


3.92 


1.26 


4.38 


0.66 


3) MESA Summer Program 


0.87 


2.67 


1.61 


4.41 


0.79 


4) MESA Meetings 


0.72 


3.62 


1.04 


4.37 


0.66 


5) Math Workshop 


0.71 


2.32 


1.33 


4.39 


0.75 


6) Science Workshop 


0.68 


2.25 


1.25 


4.28 


0.73 


7) Academic Assistance 


0.66 


3.35 


1.44 


4.59 


0.63 


8) Jr-Sr MESA Exchange 


0.65 


1.80 


1.02 


4.04 


0.70 


9) PSAT/SAT Workshop 


0.58 


1.75 


1.15 


4.31 


0.79 


10) College Advisement 


0.58 


2.43 


1.20 


4.52 


0.62 


11) Leadership Events 


0.57 


2.31 


1.27 


4.26 


0.75 


12) Course Counseling 


0.55 


2.41 


1.32 


436 


0.66 


13) Recognition Awards 


0.54 


2.18 


1.30 


4.35 


0.81 


14) MESA Day 


0.52 


1.% 


1.13 


4.41 


0.68 


15) Other Science Competition 


0.47 


1.88 


1.04 


4.13 


0.84 


16) Field Trips 


0.47 


1.68 


0.80 


4.48 


0.65 


17) Career Presentations 


0.44 


2.14 


1.06 


4.34 


0.68 


18) Parent Events 


0.40 


1.64 


1.06 


4.00 


0.84 



* Key; 5- More than once a week 
4-Atx)ut once a week 
3- About every two weeks 
2-About once a month 
1-Less than once a month 



Key: S-Veiy Helpful 

4'Somewhat Helpful 
3-Not Sure 
2-Not Helpful 
1 -Harmful 
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Percentages of Students' Perception Whether 
Improvement 



After Joining MESA: 



Interest in Getting Cktod Grades 

Interest in Continuing Education 

Knowledge of College Choices/Requirements 

Conrem about Career Choice 

Understanding of Why Math is Important 

Interest in Doing Homework 

Interest in Advanced Math 

Understanding of Why Science is Important 

Grades in Math 

Interest in Advanced Science 

Grades in English 

Grades in Science 



Table HI 

Not MESA Has Made a Difference to Them, Ranked by Perceived 



Improved/ 


Stayed 


Decreased/ 


Not 


Increased 


the same 


Got Worse 


Sure 


75.7% 


22.2% 


03% 


1.8% 


75.7% 


20.4% 


0.6% 


3.3% 


76.1% 


18.1% 


0.0% 


5.7% 


73.6% 


17.4% 


0.6% 


8.4% 


65.6% 


30.5% 


0.6% 


3.3% 


52.3% 


43.2% 


0.9% 


3.6% 


56.5% 


33.0% 


0.9% 


9.6% 


54.5% 


35.6% 


0.6% 


9.3% 


43.8% 


46.5% 


2.1% 


7.5% 


56.5% 


33.0% 


0.9% 


9.6% 


35.4% 


55.0% 


4.5% 


0.9% 


37.2% 


48.6% 


0.6% 


12.7% 
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Middle College (MC) 




US ANGEUES SOUTHWEST CXNIECE 

W00WMIi«iiiMl^l«^,UtAiijilli.CMiiiiliMOl7 (ei^miM l«fAi«ilHODn«i«rtlyOoii90iOlHrtg| 



July 18, 1990 



Penny Edgart FAX (916)327-4417 

To: CFSC 

Froai Toni Forfyth ^'Vgjr^*^/^^ 

Project Director, Mlddle^oUe^ High School 
Lofl Angelas Southweet College 

Subject: LASC/MCHS Feeder Schools 



The following junior high schoole are feeder schoole for LASC/MCHS; 
Henry CUy Horace Mann 

Bethune Ww. Perry 

John Muir Foshay 

The following senior high schools have provided a limited 
misaber of students: 

Jordan 

Freoost 

Washington 

If you have additional qusstions, you say call the MCHS Office 
directly «t (213) 755-6431. 

Thank you. 
TP:lgv 

199 193 



Intersegmtfital Student Praparatfon Program 
MNkfl* Coaage High Schoot 
(UA. SouthwM! & Contra Costi CoOegM) 



Display 4 



Administrative Ag^icy, instftutfcxial 
Participants, Program Ot^ectives 

Seivica Con^Mrmts 



Rasourcas: 



State 



remains the same 

Ciassroom instruction 
CouiseinQ 

Career intemsh^ 
Setectl o n of stucte r tts 
FonAy LffA 
&aff dei^^^MT^ 



$370,000 



Display 5 



Criteria for Student Selection & D^initicii 
of Students Served 



remains the same 



Grade Level 

Rad^thnte Background 
Anwic»i Indian 
Asian 
mack 
Cmicaaian 
Hispanic 
Other 



Gender 



Female 
Male 



57 
56 



0 
0 

70 
25 
18 
0 



64 
49 



50% 
50% 



62% 
22% 
16% 



57% 
43% 



Mean Household Income 



$30,638 



Display 6 

Because the program Is In its first year, we wai not be sulxnitting evidence of effectlvenass 
for this display yet 



#13-8-.l(«0rMg 
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FAX l.»tt«r 



July 10, 1990 

To; Penny Edgert 

FAX « 9l6-3i:7-<t<»l7 

This informal ipn io for Intffr-Sc*gmont*3 Student Prep 
Programs Report per Julie Slark's re»que?it. 

F'romi Angie (3al.]egu« 

Middle Collegp High School 
Phone t C^15) ^33-7800, ext. 



MIDDLE COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 

2600 MIS8KDN BELL OniVE. SAN PABLO. CAUFORNIA 94606 (415) 235-7800 
Of. 0. Candy Rom. Prvaldwit C.C.C. A. Johnson t»nctae 



June 13, 1990 

Julie Slark 

Rancho Santiacia Collate 
Santa AfUk Campus 

fl^Marchy Planning & Resourco Dtfvvlop. 
17th at Bristol 
Santa Ana, CA 9S706 

Daar Slark i 

-4. - folloNlng l» « list of ths Junior high schools ,.hich our 

students are dr«Mn fromt omi 

Adams Middle School 

Crespl Jr. High 

HelMS Jr, High 

Pinole Jr. High 

Porto I a Jr. High ** 

235-7^^1; r^,*"^.T;i''**'"" information please give me a call at 
B33-78O0, extension «>10 or ^li. 

Sincerely, 



Laura A. Johnson 



LJ/ag 

cci Rosa 0« Anda 



A Comm Cotut CoUvgamiohmond Untflad School OittHet Coflaborativ* 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THB Califivnla BB^seeaidflfy Gdoeatlm Commift- 
ska k ft dXbtm bMtd nwtnhHiiticiil la 1974 bf the 
LmiBtfttmrB ftsd Qownot to coordinftts flffinrts 
ctf CSftlifKiiUi^ cfl^kpyw and tjffywtrftMff sxid te 
vMb imi^M ideitt, iiqfV'ffftftifaii poHcy flmlyri* and 
raccnniiiaiidftfcloaft to thft OfnrerBoar and LogislfttorQ. 

Mw nbawi of tiM Commfuritw 

Tim CoaaaiBika <m^ais ci 15 va»mbK3, Ninerep- 
mentUw general public, with three each apiwinted 
ftw six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Cemmittee, and the Spraker of the Assembly. 
The otW six represent the major segments <^ post- 
secondary edtK»ti(xa in Caliibmia. 

As of October 1990, the Commissioners reiH'esant- 
ing the general inibUc are: 

M i ff i AiKielson, Los Angeles; 
C. TlM>mas Deas, Long Beach; 
Henry Der, Son Frandseo; 
Rosalind IL Goddaid, Lm Angeles; 
HelmZ. Haaam, Long Beach; 
Lowell J. Paige, El Macero; Vice Chair; 
Cruz Reynoso, Loa Angeles; Chair; and 
Stepbea P. Teale, KLD., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Meredith J. Khaehigian, San Clemente; appointed 
by the Regents <^ the Univo^ty California; 

Theodj»e J. Saenger, San Frax^isoo; oi^c^ted by 
the Trustees of the Califinmia State University; 

John P, Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
i^Oovemors of the California Community Colleges; 

Harry Wiigalter, Ventura; appointed by the Council 
for Private Poetseoondary Educational Institutions; 

Joseph D. Carrablno, Orange; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; and 

James B, Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by Califor- 
nia's independent colleges and universities. 



Functtoas of the Cowmtaaioai 

The Commiwrfon is charged by the Legislature and 
OoverMB" to 'assure ^fective otilkation of pub- 

Ofi pffyWBWff HW^j ffllHl illiWHI F^WWhvOSm Uttfl^Nvj vUlXU' 

tmrifig «8te and tmiieoesBarv duoUcatiocL and to 
promote diverriljr, inaovattoi, and mpondveiMss 
to fftodwrt ftitd soci ftt al iMwd ff * 

To tfaif end, tiie CMmnin^Ki eomlucts independent 
reviews (^matters affecting the 2.600 institutions of 
postMomdary edueatioa in California, including 
eommunity eollegvs, fimr-year colleges, universi- 
ties, ami prnfessinnn 1 and o^upational schools. 

As an advisory planning and cowtlinflting body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutiona, nor does it approve, antiu»ize, or accredit 
ai^rrfthan. IiulMd, Uco<qMratw with otiier State 
SLgmuiM wed mm-fsvwwnental groups that per- 
fbrm these fonctions, whik operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff ami its own specific du- 
ties of evaluatiim, cowdination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at wh^ it <tob«Um and takes action on 
staff ^udies and takes po^tiom on proposed legisla- 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
Caiifimsia. By law, i^ nwetingB are open to the 
ptd»lic. Requ^stosp^atan^tingmaybemade 
by writii^tto Comnriarion in advance or by submit- 
ting a reqwstbefiire rtart of the meeting. 

The Commi^tm's day4o-day woA is carried out by 
its staff in Saoamento, under the guidance <tf its ex- 
ecutive director, Kfflineth B. O^rieOi who is ap- 
pointed by the Commia^m. 

The Comminslmi pid>li8lM and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each year on m^r is- 
sues coufltmtlng (^lifmnia postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the b&ck cover. 

Furthn- infimnatiim about the Commission may be 
obtained from the Commission offices at 1020 
Twelfth Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514- 
3985;talephoiM (916)445-7933. 



SECOND PROGRESS REPORT ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
INTERSHEGMENTAL STUDENT PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

California Postsecondaiy Education Comntiasion Report 90-22 



6NB of a 8ori68 ^ rejM^ INiUislMd by tl» Conunis- 
akm OM part of if planning and caOTtHnntiiy re^wi- 
a&ilito. Additi<mal eo{ries may be obtairod without 
dtarse fitun the Pi^Ucations Office, California Pest- 
meemkaey Education Cosimissian, Third Plots-, 1020 
Twvlftb j^NSt, Sacrainai^ Califivaia 9S814.398S. 

H^ f ffnl r epo rt s <tf tibe Conuniasini isdudK 

flO-^ Flpal RepQgt, l^ody rfl figiwr Education Space 
aad Utilisation Steadaida^QtiMeliiMS in CalilbrBia: 
A nifd Report (rf'MOT Conrattai^ Inc., Pirapared fiv 
and Pafaifahed by the CaHferaja Pjorteecondagy Edii- 
ntienCcmads^/m iSatamry 1900) 

09-7 Legislative Priorities of the Comminaion, 1990: 
A RepMt of the California Postsecomfary Educatitm 
CoCTinisafam (Jainiary 1990) 

State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1999: A S^ort «f the California Postsecondary Edo- 
oatjen Comxiwafawi (January 1990) 



Qoidslines for Review of Propoeed Campuses 
oidiMK^aa^tisCaitarK ARevidimof tlMCommis- 
sMb 198S Ooidtfines and Proeetiares for Rtview of 
IStw Campuses and Off-Campus Ctntart (January 
18909 

89-19 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
fwsities, 1990-91: A Report to the Legislature and 
Qovemor in Response to Smate C<mcurnmt Rosolu- 
tto»No. S1(196S) (March 1990) 

fi^*!! Status Report on Human Cosrf» Activities, 
1990: Tba Iftlxd in a Series of f^ve Annual Reports to 
HtB Legislature in Re^xmse to AssemUy BUI 1820 
(Chapt«124S, Statute (tf 1987) (March 1990) 

99-12 Use Dynamics of Pratsecondary Expansi<m 
Id tile 19900: Reprat <tf the Executive Director. Ken- 
ttetiiB.(rBrien,MarehM990 (March 1990) 

99*13 Analysis of the 1990-91 Cknremor's Budget 
A Staff Report to the (^lifomia Postseeondary Edu- 
cation Ckimmission (March 1990) 
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